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The Miracle of 
American Priduction| 


“It must be obvious that the | 


world is now in a position where, | 
more than ever, it needs the 
miracle of American production. 

“Hitler 
scotched the 
work... physi- 
cally. peoliti- 
cally, econom- * 
ically and 
spirituatly. 

“It is only 
here in Amer- 
ica that we 
have the seeds 
of recovery. 

“Through 
greater effort 
we must pro- 
ceed to help 
the world to 
help itself. 

“Tf we do 
not produce more and more, and 
still more to help set the world on 
its feet again, there will be no 
recovery uhtil after the most dire 
results. 

“America is the sole hope. 

“Here we still have faith and 
courage.” 

BERNARD M. BARUCH 
March 3, 1947 


Georgetown, S. C. 


Bernard M. Baruch 


Editor’s Note—The above para- 
graphs are taken from a letter 


written by Bernard M. Baruch, 
Esq., on March 3, 1947, to Alex- 
ander Wilson, writer of the article, 
“How President Truman Can Re- 
gain His Lost Prestige,” which ap- 
peared in the “Chronicle” Feb. 13. 
These paragraphs are accordingly 
published with Mr. Baruch’s per- 
mission. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Slump Psychosis 


By FREDERICK H. ROSENSTIEL 
Economist for Arnhold and S, Bleichroeder, Inc. 


Ascribing a slump psychosis to remembrance of what happened 
in 1920-21, Mr. Rosenstiel questions such arguments of “the Bears” 
as: (1) denne in rising inventories; (2) excessive commodity 
price levels leading to buyers’ strike, and (3) unfavorable foreign 
situation. Points out errors in drawing analogy of present condi- 
tions .with conditions after World War I, and foresees stock market 
advance when - pessimistic sentiment gives way to a more con- 


structive attitude. 


Today, we see ourselves confronted with a soudtietel ffling situation. 
Our economy is booming and — all influential 


optimistic 
about the 
future of their 
own business. 
Yet, many at 
the same time 
express grave 
doubts about 
the general 
business out- 
look and fear 
of a “reces- 
sion” is wide- 
spread. Earn- 
ings and divi- 
dends of most 
industries are 
not only very 
good, but still 
on the upgrade; the pessimists 
argue, however, that they are al- 
ways at their peak just before 
the slump. Perhaps the most sur- 
prising feature of the present sit- 
uation is that this slump psychosis 
persists at a time when our econ- 
omy is still characterized by ap- 
palling scarcities in many fields. 
The housing shortage is too well 


F. H. Rosenstiel 


known to bear repeating. We hear | 


from the motor industry that car 
production in 1947 will not ex- 
ceed 314-4 million in spite of a 
terrific demand and in spite of a 
production capacity of about 6 
million cars. The demand is there, 
but a shortage of sheet steel, 


copper, lead and some textiles 

prevents this industry from op- 

erating at full capacity. The same 
(Continued on page 1672) 
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The Outlook for the Stock Market 


By FRANCIS W. LA FARGE 
Analyst, Clarke, Dodge & Co. 


After reviewing stock market trends in last two years, Mr. La Farge 
concludes large volume of stock overhanging market, coupled with 
political and international uncertainties, have put effective ceiling 
on prices for months ahead. Sees no clear evidence that nine- 
month bear trend has been reversed and believes that probability 
of further decline is enhanced by possibility of reduction in cor- 


The year 1947 opened with many conflicting opinions and -trends, 
businessmen are} the majority of which had their origin in the first half of 1946 or 


—@even earlier. 


Should the U.S. Withdraw from the 
United Nations?—A Retrospect 


By WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON* 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Mr. Robertson points out difficult position of U. S. in the United Nations, 
due, he says, to absence of a clear foreign policy, and because her ter- 
ritory lies outside Europe. Holds U. S. position 

difficult because of policy of upholding democracy 

and free elections among peoples who don’t under- 

stand these principles. Cites failure of Woodrow 

Wilson’s ideas and says U. S. is considered a med- 

dier by nations she desires to assist and protect. 

Urges withdrawal of U. S. from United Nations and 

formation of United States of Europe and closer 

relations between nations of western world. 


The completion of one year of active ex- 
istence on the part of the United Nations invites 
some consideration of what it has accomplished. 
It is not, however, the purpose of this article to 
undertake a review of all its doings. All that is 
here attempted is to consider the position which 
our own América has occupied in the delibera- 
tions and workings of the United Nations. Tiat our position has been 
far from satisfactory, is probably the opinion of many thousand of 

(Continued on page 1680) 


Wm. A. Robertson 


*Mr. William A. Robertson’s previous articles include “Should 
the United States Go Into Partnership with Foreign Nations?”’ 
(“Chronicle” June 29, 1944, issue), and also “Why a World Peace 
Federation Will Not Succeed” (“Chronicle’” Jan, 4, 1945, issue). 
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HART SMITH & CO. 


Some of the 
trends which 
were apparent 
in 1946 had al- 
ready changed 
their direc- 
tions and a 
number of oth- 
ers seemed 
upon the verge 
of so doing. An 
attempt to as- 
say these 
trends, their 
future direc- 
tions and their 
importance 
seems of car- 
dinal, importance in any estimate 
of the movements of the stock 
market in 1947. Not only will 
these trends be the. major de- 
terminants of final earnings for 
the coming year—and earnings 
and the resultant dividends form 


F. W. La Farge 


'one of the basic factors behind the 


level of stock prices—but the pat- 
tern and direction of these trends 
will weigh heavily in the valua- 
tion of 1947 earnings, an even 
more important facter in deter- 
mining the average level of stock 
prices. 
(Continued on page 1673) 
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Swedish Labor and Industry 


By AXEL IVEROTH 
Federation of Swedish Industries 


Industry representative argues that labor’s increased 
political control has upset nation’s economic balance. 
Contends past almost exclusive private ownership 
has made possible impressive social reforms. Re- 
ports businessmen anxious to cooperate with Social- 
Democratic government, but 
charges socialistic moves are 
indirectly undermining private 
enterprise by interfering with its 
efficiency, by taxation policies, 
by overdoing reform, and by 
supplanting free market with 
- restricting political bureauracy. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN — 
Swedish private industry does 
not object to government par- 
ticipation in planning, but it 
does object to any policy which 
will make wages and prices 
subject to political decisions. 

In any free economic system 
. the productive apparatus is 
based on a triangle composed of labor, capital and 
consumers. In Sweden, this triangle has now been 
upset, because organized labor controls the politi- 
cal power. 

How long this will last is hard to say. The ma- 
jority of the Social Democrats was obtained as late 
as 1940; in the 1944 elections they lost 19 seats 
however, and in the Second Chamber now hold 
barely one-half of the seats. In the provincial 
elections in 1946 they sustained further losses 
which in due course will be reflected in the mem- 
bership of the First Chamber. The group making 
the greatest gains in 1946 was the Peoples’ Party, 
the former Liberals. While it is a party of the left, 
it distinctly opposes both nationalization of private 
property and political control over industry. The 
next election comes in 1948. 

This being the situation, there is noticeable a 
certain hesitation in the Social-Democratic propa- 
ganda as regards nationalization. The party lead- 
ers frequently profess themselves to be supporters 
of a free economic system. Talk of further gov- 
ernment ownership and control over production is 
not to be taken too seriously, they seem to imply. 
They do favor the highest possible rate of pro- 
duction and only if that can be aided by govern- 
ment intervention would they favor such action, 
they say. 





Axel Iveroth 


Imminent Nationalization 


So far, to be sure, the Swedish Labor Govern- 
ment has not taken any direct steps toward public 
control of private industries, although it has pro- 
longed some of the wartime regulations introduced 
by its predecessor, the national coalition govern- 
ment. But it has appointed special committees to 
investigate certain industrial or commercial enter- 
prises with the professed view:’of finding more 
efficient methods of production or organization. 
The industries now under such scrutiny are the 
boot and shoe manufacturers and the furniture 
factories. The beet sugar and stone cutting in- 


(Continued on page 1676) 
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Disagree on Socialism’s Progress 


By TAGE LINDBOM 
Research Director Swedish Federation of Labor 


Swedish labor organization official praises postwar 
effor's to achieve full employment, maintaining all 
economic activitizs—both privaie and public—zhou!d 


be coordinated by communal planning. States gov-| 


ernment intervention, including non-profit enterprises, 
has restored house production 
despite materials shortages. De- 
cc:ibes Sweden’s current pro- 
gram as consiructively aiming at 
(1) full employment, (2) more 
equitable distribution of wealth, 
(3) higher productive efficiency 
and greater economic democracy. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN — 
During the recent war the con- 
viction was often expressed 
that after the fighting was 
over, a new world would come 
into being. In the sometimes 
confused debates on this sub- 
ject there was one point on 
which all agreed: Experience 
had shown that full employment was possible in 
wartime and if that was so, why not in peacetime? 
This problem was discussed by the working men 
of Sweden, too. For a Social-Democratic group it 
was not a new topic, but thanks to the war, it 
had a fresh news interest. 


In 1944 a joint committee, representing the vari- 
ous organizations of the Swedish labor movement, 
the political and educational as well as the eco- 
nomic, published a joint postwar program, which, 
in 1945, was adopted by the newly formed Social- 
Democratic government as its guide for future ac- 
tion. (An English edition was printed in 1946 ) 

The fundamental idea in this program is to 
coordinate all economic activities, whether public 
or private, into a planned economy, so that both 
labor and material resources may be _ utilized 
most effectively to achieve the highest rate of 
production possible. Such a coordination must be 
brought about under the community’s direction 
and in such a way that private interests will be 
subordinated to the common welfare. 





Tage Lindbom 


Full Employment Emphasized 


First of all, full employment cought to be assured. 
Full employment and full use of the collective 
power to produce leads to an increased national 
income. This income must be used for the benefit 
of all in a more equitable way than has heretofore 
been the case, so that the poorer and wage-earning 
groups will get a larger share in the general in- 
crease of prosperity. Finaily, the program de- 
mands greater efficiency in production and in- 
creased opportunities for the citizens whether in- 
dividually or through their organizations, to share 
in the work of improving both production methods 
and the standard of living—in other words, an in- 
dustrial democracy. 


The Fundamental Program 


The Swedish postwar program is divided into 
three main parts: (1) Full employment; (2) a more 


(Continued on page 1675) 
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Securities Transactions Law now pending in the New York 
State Legislature. 


Assemblyman William E. Clancy first introduced the bill 
in skeleton form which provided for the establishing of a 


securities control division in the executive department. The 
purpose of introduction in that form was apparently speed 
so as not to miss the then session of the Legislature, and 
with the intention of ambitious and large amendment. 

The bill (printed in the “Chronicle” of March 6, page 
1255) was subsequently amended and it is with the bill as 
amended that we shall treat in part today. 

This proposed legislation is inapplicable to “the buying, 

(Continued on page 1700) 
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current year. 


ciated, they 

are, also, pub- 

lic servants of 

all the people 

to the extent 

that they ac- 

cumulate the 

small savings. 
of millions of 

depositors and 

turn them 

over to the 

government 

on a grand 

scale. Thus, 

the savings 

banks have 

collected and 

turned over 

$12 billion of their depositors’ 
money—real savings, not artifi- 
cially created book credit—to our 
government for its securities. 


Savings bankers, as a result, 
have a direct interest in our gov- 
ernment and the outlook for its 
securities. They have even more 
than that—they have a heavy re- 
sponsibility, because of the semi- 





Raymond Rodgers 





*An address by Dr. Rodgers be- 
fore Savings Banks’ Association of 
Connecticut, Investment Forum, 
New Haven, Conn., March 20, 
1947. 


Outlook for Government Bonds 


A LOWER LEVEL OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IN OFFING 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 

Professor of Banking, School of Commerce 

Accounts & Finance, New York University 
Pointing out all booms come to an end, Dr. Rodgers sees price 
structure as outrunning current purchasing power, which may in- 
duce a decline in business activity by end of year. Says burdensome 
tax structure will then become more apparent and advocates pruning 
of Federal budget. Looks for no immediate large Federal refund- 
ing but, instead a coming flood of municipals. Concludes wartime 
pattern of government interest rates will be maintained in 


As is well known, mutual savings bankers are public servants of 
the great army of the thrifty. Although it is not always fully appre- 








fiduciary character of their de- 
posits, to keep fully informed on 
government credit developments. 
Government credit, even more 
than private credit, depends on 
basic, fundamental factors, such as 
business activity, prices, taxes, 
public expenditures, and. general 
fiscal and budgetary develop- 
ments. These basic factors will 
now be briefly sketched to serve 
as necessary background for a dis- 
cussion of the market outlook for 
governments, which will be my 
main theme this afternoon. 
Business activity continues at a 
high leve]}—in fact, a much higher 
level than the forecasters ex- 
pected. The immediate outlook, 
also, is much more encouraging 
than had been anticipated. The 
national income, which set a rec- 
ord of $165 billion in 1946, is ex- 
pected to reach an even higher 
level in 1947. The national in- 
come level has been so high since 
the beginning of the year that a 
new record will probably be made 
even if business activity declines 
later in the year as expected. 
There are many other favorable 
factors in the business situation 
which could be presented to bear 


(Continued on page 1674) 
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“I'd Feel a Lot Better About This Raise If the Boss Had Given 
It to Me on Some OTHER Day!’’ 





The Management of the 
Public Debt 


By DANIEL W. BELL* 
President, American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Former Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Defining public debt management as a living mechanism designed 
to keep a quarter-trillion dollars of securities in good condition 
and in proper hands, former Treasury official reviews efforts of 
wartime fiscal and debt administration towards this objective. 
Lauds recent debt redemption policy and the isolation of savings 
bonds through guaranteed redemptions from fluctuating markets. 
Holds short-term debt is easier to handle than long-term in severe 
market difficulties, and warns against “moving the banks inte 
long-term debt.” Sees no need for “undue worry” about the 


national debt. 


It is a pleasure to be here today to speak to this assembled group 


representing both the banking profession and the academic life. It is 
o— 


particularly 
appropriate 
that the views 
of these two 
groups be 
brought to- 
gether from 
time to time. 
Each can help 
the other. 
Tr a@«@ i*- 
tionally, 
bankers are 
supposed to be 
hardheaded 
men well 
versed in the 
art of saying 
“no.” Pro- 
fessors, on the other hand, are 
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often thought of as theorists and 
visionaries. We all know that 
these generalizations are inaccu- 
rate, but I think it is fair to say 
that a mixture of the qualtitices 
ascribed to bankers and to pro- 
fessors is desirable in studying 
the new problems constantly aris- 
ing. 

It is very gratifying to notice 
the change of policy adopted by 
banking groups throughout the 
country during the past few years. 
The bankers in groups such as this 

(Continued on page 1688) 





* Address by Mr. Bell at the Mis- 
souri Bankers Conference, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, March 19, 1947. 
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Washington ee 
And You 


If it’s a showdown with Russia that President Trum 
he’s about to get it via Congress, Ultimately—but not balsoe’ the 
March 31 deadline—Congressmen will give the President authority 
to peo in ean se Turkey. Actually, that’s not so important 
as disclosures and policy pronouncements to be forth i i 
debate on the enabling legislation. i Ree eens Savane 
Votes against the President ©— 

















Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


























may be few in the end. Right 
now they are numerous and 
powerful enough to force im- 
portant diplematic revelations. 
Already the heat of congres- 
sional tempers has melted the 
“secret” seals from State De- 
partment documents. And 
there’ll be more of that before 
the Truman intervention plea 
is OK’d. White House opponents 
are resolved to spread on the 
record for the public and pos- 
terity the avewed intent of the 
President and his diplomats. 
od * 1 


So remember — don’t be too 
concerned about the final tally. 
Truman will garner more votes 
than he needs. But watch debate 
for details of our new war of 
dollars and nerves against Rus- 
sian expansion. You may see the 
pattern for the military World 





War Three begin to take shape. 





_Two most vital facts will be 
silhouetted against the world 
horizon by congressional talk 
and action on foreign policy: 
(1) the U. S. is now ready to 
counter Russian expansion with 
economic retaliation; (2) the 
U.S. will not hesitate to by-pass 
the United Nations when na- 
tional interests so dictate. 
a ap 3 


One by-product of shoving our 
ramparts into Greece and Turkey 
will be some deterioration of the 
United Nations Organization. That ' 
may be denied now but will be 
underlined by subsequent hap- 
penings. 

oF EG Bo 
Federal Reserve Board Gov- 
ernors are becoming restive be- 
cause Congress continues to ig- 
nore Chairman Eccles’ plea for 
permanent consumer credit con- 
(Continued on page 1665) 





Members of NYSE Believed Inclined to Favor 
Substantial Increases in Commission Rates 


Agitation for rate revision stimulated by poll which Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms has been conducting among its members 
te sound out opinion on three different plans. Issue will go before 
Board of Governors of NYSE for its consideration at next policy 


meeting in two weeks. 


If a vote were being taken today among the members of the 
New. York Stock Exchange on the question of whether or not com- 
mission rates should be raised, the ©@——— 3 : 


issue would probably be decided 
In favor of an increase because. 
theugh opinion is divided on the 
matter, the advocates cf an up- 
ward revision of the rates do seem 
to be decidedly in the majority. 
The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, ‘it will be recalled, voted 
jast week to recommend an in- 
crease to the Board of Governors 
of the NYSE. A survey of opinion 
among the members of the Ex- 
change generally, however, has 
revealed a very strong feeling in 
favor of an increase. 

Thinking on the question, of 
covrse, has been stimulated by a 
poll which the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms has been 
conducting among its own mem- 
bers to sound out opinion on the 
issue. As the proposition is stated 
by the Association, the question 
is not a clear-cut issue of whether 
the members would like to see the 
rates increased or not. The mem- 





Plan A, Plan B and Plan C, re- 
spectively. Pian C would leave 
rates pretty much as they are now 
or, if anything, have the tendency 
to lower the commission on the 
average just a little. it is thought. 
In postulating a possible in- 
crease, the Association is suggest- 
ing that commissions be computed 
on a dollar volume basis. Thus, 
Plan A, for instance, would fix 
commissions on the basis of the 
following schedule: Dollar trans- 
actions up to $100, 6% commis- 
sion; from $100 to $1,000, 1% plus 
$5; from $1,000 to $5,000, '% of 
1% plus $10; over $5,000, 1/10 of 
1% plus $30. These commissions, 
it is estimated, would up the rates 
something like 27 or 274%2%. Plan 
B would follow this schedule: Up 
to $1.000, same as Plan A; from 
$1,000 to $2,000, 42 of 1% plus $10; 
from $2,000 to $10,000, 44 of 1% 
plus $15. These commissions would 
up the rates about 24%. 

Outside of New York City, 





bers are given a choice of three 
options which are 
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brokers are almost unanimous, it 
(Continued on page 1692) 
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Observations .... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 4 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S HOTTEST SPOTS 
Typifying the Empire’s Colonial Difficulties 


JAMAICA, BRITISH WEST INDIES—If it is true that the ex- 
tent to which Britain salvages her disintegrating Empire depends on 
the efficacy of her further efforts toward economic reconstruction, 
nowhere does she face a more difficult task than here in Jamaica— 
largest and most valuable of the West Indies, but with her gorgeous 
splendor enveloping incredible squalor and dirt, tumbled-down 
shacks, and illiteracy. 

And here too exists one of the “hottest” 
places in the Empire for the restoration of dwin- 
dling confidence in British rule; a problem which 
is inextricably bound up with the economic 
factors. For in Jamaica the dis-loyal opposition 
is being unceasingly, flamboyantly, bitterly, and 
(worst of all) efficaciously, inflamed by a native 
individual sometimes called the Island’s un- 
crowned king, a dictator of the Italian Mussolini- 
Petrillo type, an ex-soldier of fortune descended 
from an Irish father and a mulatto mother—one 
William Alexander Clarke Bustamente. 

Adopted as.a child by a Spaniard, Busta- 
mente took his name, knocked around the 
world as a seaman, worked as a waiter at Har- 
vard University, was a Cuban police inspector, 
served as a Spanish army officer under ex-King 
Alfonso XIII, won a quarter million dollars in 
Wall Street speculations, and finally returned to 
Jamaica in 1936 to start the hard-boiled “Bustamente Maritime 
Union” and organize the backwoods and plantation sugar and banana 
workers. Today his “Bustamente Industrial Trade Union” has a 
membership of 45,000 sugar workers, 40,000 small farmers, 10,000 
dock workers, and many thousands of commercial and industrial 
employees. In his union’s constitution one clause reads: “There 
shall be a standing committee of one—the Life President [himself], 
who shall have complete authority over the union and all expend- 
itures, and shall hold full power to hire and fire all emloyees.” In 
1940 he founded the Jamaica Labor Party of which he is still Pres- 
ident, is Minister of Communications, a member of the Island’s Exec- 
utive Council, and boasts that he is the de facto Prime Minister. 
During a bitter strike of hospital workers last year, after being 
hit on the head by a brick hurled by a hospitalized lunatic, Busta- 
mente was arrested on a charge of manslaughter in connection with 
the killing of three of his opposition. But incidents like this, in- 
cluding two jailings, have not materially slowed up his agitating 
activities; subsequently evidenced in a severe railroad strike, in the 
waterfront strikes of last July, and in the present battle to reduce 
the $1.25 working day of the sugar workers from 11 to 8 hours. Prob- 
ably his most important remaining objective is nationalization of the 
Island’s vast tracts of land for distribution among the peasants. 

Paraileling trade union movements in other countries, Busta- 
mente has a rival in his first cousin, Norman Washington Manley, 
a Rhodes Scholar, whe leads the competing union affiliated with the 
Left-Wing People’s National Party. The two labor chiefs, not even 
on speaking terms, continually get their followers into the bitterest 
“jurisdictional” brawls. 

The Low Economic State 

The economic set-up of this Island, unfortunately for the mother 
country, is over-ripe for the activating of native discontent. Nearly 
all the large plantations raising sugar cane and bananas are owned 
by foreign companies or foreign individuals, with wage policies en- 

(Continued on page 1668) 
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Robt. Hudson Now With 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert W. Hudson has become asso- 
ciated with Gross, Rogers & Co., 
458 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Hudson was formerly 
with Sutro & Co. and Buckley 
Brothers. 


With Holton, Hull & Co. 


(Special to Tue FrNancta CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Harry 
H. Schulte has joined the staff of 
Holton, Hull & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. He 
was previously with Maxwell, 
Marshall & Co. ’ 
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J. Henry Davis with 
flewburger, Loeb Go. 


Newburger, Loeb & Co., 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges, 
are opening a foreign bond de- 
partment under the direction of 
3. Henry Davis. Mr. Davis was 
formerly with Ira Haupt & Co. 
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N. Y. Mediation Board Mediating, So Far Without 


Success, in UFE-A. 


By EDMOUR GERMAIN 


The New York State Medation Board has again intervened in the 
dispute between the United Financial Employees, AFL, and A. M. 
Kidder & Co. in an attempt to avert the threatened strike but so far 
without encouraging results. Though the Board called representatives 
of the union and the firm to numerous meetings every day this week 
to date. the Board was still unable last night to report much progress 
That the Board is¢ 


in negotations. 
using everything it has to effect a 
settlement is seen in the fact fhat 
Arthur Meyer, Chairman of the 
Board, himself has entered into 
the picture to see what can be 
done. 

The issue—if indeed it can be 
said there is but one major issue 
involved in the controversy— 
seems to hinge upon the question 
of an across-the-board increase in 
wages. A week ago the main is- 
sue might have been said to be 
arbitration. There appears now to 
be the slightest suggestion in the 
air that the union would be will- 
ing to scale down its demands 
quite considerably if the firm 
would consent to the principle of 
an across-the-board increase in 
wages. A. M. Kidder & Co., how- 
ever, is standing firm on its pre- 
viously stated position that it has 
already granted merit raises and 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Lime Cola 


Bought— 
Sold—Quoted . 





Offered only by prospectus— 
copies available 


THORNTON, MOHR & CO. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


M. Kidder Dispute 





removed certain inequities in pay, 
that it is unable to grant addition- 
al raises because of the condition 
of business, and that it will give 
neither arbitration nor across-the- 
board increases any consideration 
whatsoever. 

The union, feeling that its own 
interest are served best by adher- 
ing to the terms of the contracts 
with the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb 
Exchange despite any temptation 
it may have to by-pass these doc- 
uments in order to use such power 
as it has or thinks it has at these 
Exchanges to exert influence upon 
the A. M. Kidder controvery, 
served 30-day notices of cancella- 
tion of contract upon both Ex- 
changes last Friday in accordance 
with a provision in both contracts 
giving them authorization to do 
so in the event a member firm re- 
fuses to submit any dispute with 
it to arbitration. This action makes 
April 21 a possible day for deci- 
sion by the union. If the dispute 
with A. M. Kidder & Co. is still 
unsettled then, there isn’t much 
doubt the union will pull its mem- 
bers out of A. M. Kidder & Co.. 
the Exchanges and possibly out of 
some of the other firms on the 
“Street” with which it has or has 
had an argument on that day. 


The union’s dispute with A. M. 
Kidder & Co. has thus grown inte 
an argument with the entire brok- 
erage industry. In fact, the union 

(Continued on page 1699) 
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A continuing interest in 


GRINNELL CORP. 


1946 Earnings reported by 
Company total $5.68 per share. 
Available around § times earnings. 
No debt—Long dividend record. 
Conservative Management. 


Excellent Outlook for this leader in 
building construction industry. 
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The Survival of a Free Economy 


By VIRGIL JORDAN* 


President, National Industrial Conference Board 


Asserting there can be no democracy without economic freedom, 
Dr. Jordan traces impact of socialistic and communistic economic 
developments in Europe and ‘our éfforts to impose a political and 
economic system on other countries. Holds you cannot fight Com- 
munism with Communism and deplores recent trends away from 


economic freedom. 


Says there is evidence here of intellectual, 


moral and emotional surrender to some from of collectivism and 
cites as example Administration's reconversion policies. Contends 
we have a “mixed economy,” and accuses Russia of carefully 
planned coaspiracy to sovietize world. Attacks dogma of unlimited 
government and urges complete international disarmament, both 
military and political. 


Ten months ago, when you innocently assigned me this subject. 
it had a somewhat dry and academic sound, even for a dignified 


occasion like 
this; but any 
time since I 
could have 
discussed in a 
detached 
fashion, as I 
have been do- 
ing for a dozen 
years, the 
dangers that 
have menaced 
a free econ- 
omy in Amer- 
ica, the symp- 
toms, causes 
and conse- 
quences of its 
decline, a‘nd 


the conditions of its survival; and 
with pleasant and properly proud 
thoughts of these past 75 years 


Reasons for Confidence 








© 


you are celebrating in the life and 
accomplishments of this distin- 
guished professional society, you 
would probably have gone home 
to bed and forgotten all about it. 
Tonight a very different task 
faces anyone who undertakes can- 
didly to consider the future, in 
America, not merely of economic 
freedom but of all the other free- 
coms that are bound up with it. 
One can now speak of it only with 
a sense of desperate urgency and 
anxiety, for its destiny here and 
elsewhere in the world is being 
(Continued on page 1669) 





Dr. Virgil Jordan 

*An address by Dr. Jordan be- 
fore American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers, New 
York City, March 19, 1947. 








In Canadian Credit 


By COURTLAND ELLIOTT, C.B. E.* 


Director, A, E. Ames & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Director, Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Canadian banker recounts Canada’s economic strength and stability 
despite war sacrifices, and contends, barring abnormalities, ample 
grounds exist for sustained confidence in his country’s internal 
economy and in her continued ability to raise revenue necessary 
for debt service and general government purposes. Denies likeli- 
hood of devaluation of Canadian dollar, and holds its stability has 
been assured by convertibility of Sterling and other currencies into 


U. S. dollars. 


To me a bond is always different from ordinary merchandise. 
It can be regarded almost as a living thing reflecting in its changing 





Courtland Elliott 


Canadian scene. 


In the first place I imagine you 
will welcome some comment as to 
whether wartime changes in po- | 


——— 


quotations the *¢ — m 
ethical and! Hartford on April 8th, 1941, talk- 
economic sub-| ing to the insurance people, the 
stance of its| air was full of uncertainties. Can- 
issuer. | 





It oc-| ada had been at war for a year 
curred to me,|and a half but no one knew for 
therefore, that | certain whether the United States 
the most use-| would join the fray. The Ger- 
ful purpose I| mans ‘were invading Yugoslavia 
could achieve | when I reached New York on the 
this morning) way up here and the situation 
would be to| looked dismal for the Allies. The 
try to put my- | Dow-Jones industrial average 
self in your) was at 121 and on the way down 
place as hold-|to new depths in 1942. The Ca- 
ers of Canadi-|nadian dollar was under control 
an bonds and/and quoted at approximately 10% 
survey three! discount. Today the official dol- 
aspects of the|lar is at par. Canada external 
4% cf 1960-50 had sold at 69 in 
May 1940 and were then quoted 
at 92%. Today they are 108'4 
with the call date only 31% years 





litical, economic and social insti- | away. 


tutions 


have altered 
security of Canadian bonds: sec- | 


the basic | This was obviously not an at- 


mosphere in which to breathe 


ondly, whether our budgets are| confidence and give vent to un- 
ois te anal our-daile: died MNES; tat eae Se Pee ei 

* Gebts, anc "aly,/at that time I outlinec e in- 
whether there is an important | herentiy unstable external eco- 


transfer problem in getting U. S 
dollars into your hands. 
Canadian Conditions in 1941 


I have mentioned that I have/ of foreign trade. I 
Connecticut before. 


been in 


-|nomic position of Canada over 
'a 40-year period, due principally 
|to our dependence upon a notori- 
| ously fluctuating volume and value 

referred to 

It\the actual and prospective pe- 


was under very different circum- | riodic crises in our. balance 0 
stances from those prevailing ©n | international payments in that pe- 
this Spring day. When I was in| yj9g which produced occasional 





. discounts on the Canadian dollar 


*An address by Mr. Elliott be-| but virtually never (with the ex- 
fore the Savings Banks Associa-|ception of the Alberta episode) 
tion of Connecticut, New Haven, resulted in default on the princi- 


Conn., March 20, 1947. 


(Continued on page 1691) 4 
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n The Outstandi su 
y € ng Labor Issues Testing Our Foreign Polic 
By THOMAS J. ANDERSON, JR.* VY 
ss i rore ; 7 —_ By JA . 
Associate Professor of Economics, New York University Director and Dial penatine noua e ee 
64 Professor Anderson holds outstanding problems to be faced in Asserti tion d i eat es ct feng 
nic formulation of national labor policy are contained in esrcesive _ rs fiy ion does not realize its radically changed position in world affairs, Mr. Warburg points 
nd concentration and misuse of union power in connection’ with (T) part " in reg — planning as: (1) failure to take account of “world revolution”; and (2) 
m- anion membership practices; (2) responsibility of union nakide a st a ae implications of world government in United Nations idea. Says we are in danger of 
al tions; (3) scope of collective bargaining; (4) strikes; (5) picket- “fritter Guat ts a nai: tos te Rage — =e inevitably ends in war, and urges nation not 
“ ing; (6) secondary boycotts; (7) union “trade Reena, (8) aidin Sd ¥ — y bucking tide of history.” Says we should state frankly our purposes im 
- sdisascaiins sik (0) ‘enlee certecints on Bese RB raed ce. Concludes only way to stop spread of totalitarianism is the counterforce of dynamic 
ily petition. Concludes many changes needed in labor law to prevent F 8 
excessive union po ; = . ‘oreign policy i nc : : 
a ogg Rie f wt from jeopardizing free enterprise, funda- | achieve => a is = merely a course of action, but a course of action pursued to 
th mental rights of workers, competitive system, living standards | +) ; ends. ese ends must be clearly seen and constantly held in view, if 
and public safety and welfare. eee ns action is to be policy, and not merely a series of improvisations to meet. cir- 
. Ss © Ss ® Y 
We are in a period of fundamental changes j . ; thev ari ‘4 yh errr eRe x, 
P ; <, , a é anges in the law affecting ey arise. , ‘ r als > salerti =“ sas ; 
ject, labor relations in our economic system. en cardaced + tg bonie, de eg ee ee peasy to the selection | radically our position in the world ° 
ified in the process ® eve en | broader sense, Tor ow teed We po Phy cond hee changed since the war ended. . 
rea of formulating continuation of sufficient freedom I submit the broad aims: first to phlei The fact is that we, asa people, 
Foon legal stand- flexibility, and competition to per-| COM Sidered man morale; and second c. ads | never fully understood what the 
gol ards for labor mit such an economy to function. view that the the friendship of the Italians 5 ree Was Seu. | Seen ie See 
you or ganizations If labor organizations are to be United States we decided to pick, as ste spins | time to realize that Nazi Germany 
ery since 1943, and an acceptable feature of a free | has no foreign stone towards the first ‘the 9 ner and its Axis sateiiyme Ben Glan 
t x Boog appears | enterprise economy they must not| Policy at tne mining of Germany's confidence ir Teen ie Mee ee 
ask a » Ran. | i arfara ot: «¥ oes 7 i eit . ; ie ot any s i r 'world. 
eral ‘Govern= system's basic. characteristies,| _ Let me draw in her allies, we had to be careful: |time that Hitler's design of cone 
can- - TN | 83 n asic characteristics.|, * aw in doing this not to say anything a ca no a * 
en ment may add Rather, such organizations and for a moment which might offend and alienate orate — be frustates Wee 
PEREC materially to their practices must be reasonably upon personal the Italians. en armed intervention. When 
ree- this body _ of consistent with freedom cf enter- experience. Thus a consistent planned course | Side o pret ie Soe a =e 
Ry oe Sng eth prise, freedom of contract, freedom | DPur-ng t he of action would be evolved i gia | we oh gnats 
with ne charac-| of exchange, mobility of labor,|W~ 4°, we }we had—I think—almost reache 
and ter of labor competition and other fundamental | /¢arned in the — James P. Warburg Planning a Peacetime Foreign the conclusion that our first 
and law adopted | features of this type of economic planning of Policy premise had been wrong and that 
eing during the system. Moreover, if labor or- psychological warfare, or propa-| Much the same sort of careful Yad, — have to fight to prevent 
) Thos. J.Anderson, Jr, next itew years | ganizations are to assist in raising ganda policy, that, to be effective,| planning needs to be done in ste gaye victory. Be that as it 
; will be a standards of living in general they | OUF policy had to establish three | peacetime foreign policy, if that may, once we were booted into 
be- major factor affecting the func-| must encourage rather than dis- things: First, certain broad aims;| policy is to be effective. It is not the war, we understood very 
ning tioning—and even the survival—|courage the productivity of the | S€cond, immediate objectives, or being done at the present time clearly that we were up to our 
New of an economy of predominantly’ nation’s labor. concrete stepping stones, along| We have no clearly defined br vad necks in a war of survival. We 
free enterprise. Such is the case| The problem of establishing the way toward these aims; and|aims and hence no dujectives fought that war determinedly and 
a because monopolistic tendencies in| proper legal standards for labor finally, procedures or courses of|carefully selected to accomplish well. But we never fully under-~ 
labor markets are among the more | organizations today is not merely |@¢ction toward the accomplish-|those aims. We have only a stood that we were also up to our 
important forces threatening the | one of adopting rules of law which | ™ent of the immediate objectives. | course of action dictated by vague necks in a world-wide revolution 
‘ ° will cause them to be more re-| For example, if our broad aim|fears and desires, inconsistent |,;.7°t 2 revolution with any pars 
. *An address by Professor An-| sponsible and orderly institutions. | W@S to destroy German civilian| objectives and changing circum- ticular ideologicai label—but @ 
| t derson before Mortgage Bankers It is the problem, instead, of im-|™orale, we might decide upon | stance. : revolution of peoples throughout 
] Conference at the Graduate School posing upon them lawful stand- three immediate objectives such} This is not primarily due to|the world against various forms 
of Business Administration, New ards of organization and conduct | 2S: lack of vision and skill in high|of exploitation and oppression 
York University, March 21, 1947. | (Continued on page 1678) (1) To destroy the German|places. It is due primarily to the : 
7% peagicanarsine pemahenes: 2 ae ms  enenaigch pce rote in their air|state of mind in which we, as a 5 War's Objectives 
Our New Foreian Policy in cena EI BGR war had oo Sey benta 
: ‘ . manjent time. This state of mind is| we “ly 
y ur ew oreign Oo icy people’s confidence in the loyalty | caused to some extent by the sus- ace pe nee Pcs 
e By ALF M. LANDON* of a eC cna row ‘ae pension of Presidential fireside and took differ + roc : yon 
U Former Republican Candidate for President sunt thatthe were Hot bein] etre, ee cae atin SF ee oe oe 
y . ‘ Ae ge hy wits oe a eing|ent leadership to make any serious|ent countries. It was hard to 
4 Recalling his previous opposition to Administration’s foreign poli- | of the war. er e course) .ndq continuing effort to inform|understand, because it became 
x cies, former Republican Party leader holds nation has been on We might consider other ob-|the people about the problems hopelessly entangled with the 
. wrong track. Voices approval of President Truman’s request for | jectives and reject them as for faced by their government. Even, war of survival. Moreover, the 
aid to Greece and Turkey and urges stiff attitude toward Russia oe Me a, wr ncntr gar or not! more, our present curious state of | war of survival made strange 
; in blocking that nation’s aggressions. Lays down six planks to ufficiently important, or incon-| mind is brought about by the fact | bedfellows, ranging dictatorships 
ise . : a8s yee P sistent with military plans or , ; . 
= constitute our foreign policy and warns, despite our unsurpassed | security. In other wor that we do not fully realize how | (Continued on page 1686) 
ing gn polcy , P P Pe 4 er words, we 
iad strength, we should avoid following British imperialistic policies. sgt gown the various means = 
f ; a: E y which we might accomplish 
om ee ph a the prewar foreign policies of President Roosevelt on our aim of destroying the Shanciane 
n= 1. They were en Sa et ee ee eee Soe United Kingdom 4%, 1960-90 
a so patty-cake but there is another angle—other | the greatest promise, and to con- A 2 i 
vd worded that ‘than our own security—to our| tain the fewest pitfalls. Rhodesian Selection Trust 
i aeteuunes a crag sae gg that a tg te veh The next step, having selected 
, © ssor caic- SiGer. .: a 1S respec or treaties the objectives would be to go ‘ o_° 
¥4 a - , « a . 
he tators to be- and agreements we area party to. through much the same process in Gaumont Bi itish 
on 1 = ve th e The biggest lesson the American selecting courses of action de- . 
ei Fc ge aa people have to learn in foreign signed to accompiish each objec- Scophony, Lid. 
we ype not enti ose gt ore of their |tive, without allowing the action 
ag , commitments. It is time we rec-|4.,,5 ; tl al 
a 2. By the |ogn:zed where internationalism of res. i puree $0 — te ECORI British Securities Dept. 
a7 os me token 'the hallelujah brand brings us. inconsistent with action taken to- 
os they were de- | ward the achievement of another. ( ; & C 
ss ceiving the | Need Guide Posts to Foreign This principle of consistency OODBODY O. 
‘at American peo- Policy Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
in +: Ped We have created our present *An address by Mr. Warburg 115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
ed dent’s epochal Alf M. Landon | situation by acting weak and fool-| before the College Conference of Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 
M4 message to the _ish instead of wise and strong in|the Foreign Policy Association, 
rs Congress. on the: Grecian and our foreign affairs. Our foreign | New York City, March 22, 1947. 
T : : policy in recent years has been 
urkish loans is not open to the). : : , 
ne same basic critict But a thing bent quickly to solve each , 
1e f his : — = some) momentary crisis or a_ political United States Government 
: of his cabinet—the Secretary of the | campaign at home. We need some os 
n- Navy—are having difficulty fac-| )),; imple suid t State and Municipal 
KS ing up to our problems as a| Pe eee ee Re : : ; 
n> ealexi 2 } a) At a time when. the United Railroad, Industrial SEMINOLE OIL & GAS CORP 
ole. In a speech a few days states had reached an unprece- ; “1: | ; 
O- later saying that military aid only 43 : Public Utility 
er meant four or five officers, Sec dented position'as a world power, 
> z ~ Ante . > of " 
ly retary Forrestal continued the sitiliter die coedei sontunitnios we BONDS A Producing Company 
i- evasive and equivocal approach So} made practically no use of our in- 
* cnanecerietic of the New Deal. comparable abenaths. We allowed Investment Stocks PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
a have opposed our postwar ourselves to become a party to 4 
nf foreign policies on the ground! promoting a world peace settle- R W. P rich xCo 
5 that they were an attempt to| ment, based on Power domination e Ve ressp © 
al * build a super-structur and the virtual enslavement by . 
= puld 4 super-strcture foresee | Rusia gf formerly fee aad sv] nies Nw ronseazeten, WY FH KOLLER & CO., Inc. | 
~ be’ y ation. it 1s lale,| ereign European nations. 68 William St. 201 Devonshire St. << . Re pad L 
0 - 4 rr 
») *An address by Mr. Landon be- The new world order emerging New York 5 Boston 10 Members N. Y. Security ae % ~-" 
le fore Men’s Club of Temple Eman- | from this compromise, cannot be Knowledge * Experience * Facilities 111 BROADWAY, NEW ¥ NY 1-1026 : 
uel, Wichita, Kansas, March 19,| regarded as stable or permanently oe BArclay 7-0570 ~ 
4 1947, (Continued on page 1666) 
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| Public Utility Securities | 








New England Gas & Electric 


New England Gas & Electric Association, which last summer 
failed to consummate its recapitalization and integration plan, ex- 
pects to effect the necessary financing next week to complete the 
“alternate” plan approvec by the SEC and the Federal District Court. 
All present parent company securities will be replaced by new is- 
sues—$22,425,000 20-year Collateral Trust Sinking Fund bonds, 77,625 


Cumulative Convertible Preferred ¢ 


shares of beneficial interest ($100 
par), and 1,246,011 shares of new 
Common (par va'ue $8). 

The bonds will be offered by 
cempetitive bidding on March 31 
with probable retail offering (sub- 
ject to the usual SEC clearance) 
April 2. Offering of the preferred, 
plus any unsubscribed balance of 
common shares, witl be made at 
about the same time by a group 
headed by First Boston Corp. (this 
part of the financing is on a semi- 
negotiated basis, First Boston 
having been one of several com- 
petitive bidders last summer). 

The old $5.50 Preferred will re- 
ceive eight shares of new com- 
mon and will in addition receive 
transferable rights to subscribe 
fer five additional common shares 
at $9 per share. If some of this 
stock is not subscribed for, hold- 
ers of the preferred will enjoy 
the additional right (non-trans- 
ferable) to buy 20 shares of ad- 
ditional stock at $9 (subject to 


Gensolidated, including Maine and N. H 
@onsolidated, excluding Maine and N. H 
Association, including Maine and N. H 
Association, excluding Maine and N. H 


The prospectus indicates an in-. 


tention to inaugurate dividends 
en the common shares at the an- 
nual rate of 80¢—a payout of 59% 
to 84%, depending on the share 
earnings figure used. 

New England Gas & Electric 
(organized as a New England 
trust) controls a large number of 
small to medium-sized subsidi- 
aries serving electricity and gas 
te certain areas in Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire. The 
lpusiness outside Massachusetts is 
mot especially important, and to 
meet SEC objections it is possible 
that at some later date the stock 
ef New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
and one or two other small sub- 
sidiaries may be disposed of by 
sale or distribution. 








allocation). The new preferred 
will be convertible into seven 
shares of new common. 


The “red herring” prospectus 
(which is subject to change) pre- 
sents voluminous pro forma earn- 
ings statements on several bases 
(consolidated figures with and 
without the Maine and New 
Hampshire subsidiaries, and par- 
ent association figures with and 
without). In 1946, on the pro 
forma basis as reflected in these 
preliminary statements, coverage 
of total system charges works out 
at about 2.87 times and over-all 
coverage of charges and preferred 
divident requirements at 2.18 (The 
prospectus gives the ratios on a 
different basis, “times parent 
company fixed charges earned 
3.94,” and “times new preferred 
dividends earned before sinking 
fund requirements 5.88’). Earn- 
ings on the common shares are 
stated in a variety of ways, as 
follows: 


Before S. F. After S.F. 
Requirement Requirement 
. subsidiaries. ______ $1.37 $1.19 
. Subsidiaries_______- 1.26 1.10 
. Subsidiaries______- 1.18 1.00 
. Subsidiaries_______ 1.12 .96 


About 65% of system revenues 
are electric, 33% gas, and 2% 
steam heating. The total popu- 
lation served with electricity 
(scattered through some 73 com- 
munities) is estimated at 377,414. 
The system generates about four- 
fifths of its power requirements, 
and manufactures most of the 
water gas distributed to custom- 
ers. Residential rates average 
about 44%¢ per kwh, and annual 
usage about 950 kwh. Plant ac- 
count is carried at original cost, 
and depreciation reserve is about 
31% of p!ant account—an unusu- 
ally high ratio. In 1946 the sys- 
tem earned about 642% on net 
plant account (plus allowance for 
working capital), it is estimated. 








Trading Markets in Common Stocks 





Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
*€rowell-Collier 


*Prospectus on Request 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & Curtis 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Liberty Aircraft Products 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
“Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
U. S. Potash 











Plain Pfds. 


Northern Indiana Public Service 


Common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
: Direct Wire to Chicage 


State Legislation on America’s Creditor Role 


| 





World Bank Securities 
Making Good Progress 


WASHINGTON (Special to the 
“Chrenicle”) — World Bank of- 
ficials feel that with recent legis- 
lation in several States the first 
obligations of the Bank will be as- 
sured of a fairly decent market 
among institutional investors. The 
expected success of the first flo- 
tations will stimulate action by 
other State Legislatures whose co- 
operation is desired. 

This month the New York State 
Legislature completed action on 
the bill authorizing insurance 
companies to invest in direct and 
guaranteed obligations of the 
World Bank. It is now before 
Governor Dewey awaiting his sig- 
nature. A similar bill became law 
in Maryland on March 15. 





During the same week New 
Hampshire passed a law making 
World Bank obligations’ eligible 
for investment by savings banks. | 
New Hampshire has no corre- | 
sponding law covering insurance 
companies but there is only one 
insurance company in that State. 


State insurance legislation is 
still desired by .the World Bank 
in Pennsylvania—where the then 
American Executive .Director of 
the Bank, Mr. Collado, recently 
conferred with legislators—and in 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 


On the whole, officials of the 
Bank feel that the progress which 
has been made in getting State 
legislation has been all that could 
have been expected, and in some 
instances, more. 


Recently members of the Wis- 
consin State Banking Commission, 
whose Chairman has in the past 
been very critical of the sugges- 
tion that State law be amended 
for the World Bank, were in this 
city; but they did rot call on the 
World Bank. 


A conspicious exception to these 
confirmatory actions is furnished 
by the Ohio legislature, which by 





an overwhelming vote. refused 


vest up to 10% of their capital 
funds in the Institution. 





Syria and the 
WASHINGTON (Special to the 
“Chronicle” )—Ratification of the 


Fund and Bank articles of agree- |. 
ment by Syria is expected shortly. | 


There has been a delay, pending 
reply by the Fund to questions 
asked by the Syrian Government 


as to procedural matters, such as 


where and in whose name to make 
the required initial payments. 





Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THe FInaNcraL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Donald 
K. Clinger is now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & - Beane, 
1003 Walnut Street. 


The American Red Cross 
—CAITICS O Fz = 
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By JOHN 


ABBIN K* 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


Asserting foreign demand for U. S. funds will strain resources of 
nation if job is accomplished, Mr. Abbink advocates Government 
and business cooperate for purpase of clarifying needs and defining 
procedures. Sees need for more assurance of protection to Ameri- 
can property and rights abroad and advocates a return of U. S. to 
gold coin standard. Says we are in midst of world struggle with 


Communism. 


The proudest boast of the American people at the end of the 


war was the world ascendancy 


country on > 


of the United States. No other 





vy 


earth could 
match our re- 
sources and 
strength; we 
even possessed 
alone the se- 
cret of the 
atom bomb. 
No nation or 
group Of na- 
tions, it was 
widely as- 
sumed, would 
dare challenge 
our position 
and power. 
We were smug 
and secure in 
cur preeminence, ready to get on 
with our own work while giving 
generously, if somewhat grudg- 
ingly, of aid to the less fortunate 
struggling out of the ruins of war. 
We had assumed broad interna- 
tional political commitments and 
we felt these should constitute 
full assurance to the rest of the 
world of our new interest in what 
went on outside of our borders, 
even if we ourselves were not 
entirely certain of their meaning. 
We had risen, without aware- 





John Abbink 





*An address by Mr. Abbink be- 
fore the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., March 20, 1947. 








ness, to the role of the world’s 
greatest creditor nation, the im- 
plications of wh:ch were even less 
generally understood. 

We are now midway in the sec- 
ond year of the post-war era. Re- 
flection brings the _ realization 
that it has been a period of bit- 
ter and growing disappointment, 
damaging alike to our smugness 
and to our sense of security. To 
the astonishment of many, we 
discovered that at least one other 
nation did dare to challenge us 
politically and economically, From 
various quarters came attacks up- 
on our system of private com- 
petitive enterprise in the form of 
a multitude of socialistic and na- 
tionalistic experiments. Instead of 
the One World which seemed te 
some so near reality, we found 
there were Three Worlds: one 
represented by our own free econ- 
omy system; at the other extreme 
the completely totalitarian Rus- 
sian regime; and in between, large 
areas wavering toward one or the 
other. . 

Moreover, as a creditor nation 
our post-war experience was less 
than encouraging when we looked 
at the figures showing the many 
billions of public funds laid out 
in loans, commitments, gifts and 
other forms of relief and assist- 

(Continued on page 1690) 





World Bank to Open New York Office April 15 
E. Fleetwood Dunstan to Be in Charge 


vel sed | It was anrovnreced that E. Fleetwood Dunstan of New York has 
permission to State banks to in-| peen appointed Director of Marketing for the International Bank 


tor 
struction and 
Development. 
It was also 
announced 
that the In- 
ternational 
Bank will 
open a New 
york office 
on April 15, 
1947, in the 
Federal Re- 
serve Bank 
Building at 33 
Liberty 
Street, and 
that Mr. Dun- 
stan will be in 
charge of that office, assuming his 
duties on that date. 


Mr. John J. McCloy, President 
of the International Bank, stated 
that in view of the forthcoming 
marketing of the bank’s deben- 
tures, it is necessary to have a 
New York office to facilitate the 
work of this important phase of 
the bank’s activities. Mr. Dunstan, 
as Director of Marketing, will be 
in contact with investing inter- 
ests throughout the country and 
will have charge of arrangements 
relating to the sale of the bank’s 
debentures. 


Mr. Dunstan has been Vice- 
President in charge of the bond 
department of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, where 
he has been associated since 1921. 
The Bankers Trust Company, 
early this month, acted as syn- 
dicate manager for an issue of 
$200,000,000 State of Michigan 
bonds, the largest state or muni- 
cipal issue ever marketed. Mr. 
Dunstant directed the. operation. 
He was born in Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, on June. 25, 1896 
and was graduated from Duke 


University in 1919. In World War 





Pe 


E. F. Dunstan 


Recon -@——— 





I he served in the U. S. Army as 
first lieutenant. 


Mr. Dunstan has been a member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America and was Chairman of 
the Municipal Securities Commit- 
tee of that association. He was 
Chairman of the New York City 
draft board No. 48 from 1940 toe 
1941. In 1943, he served as Assist- 
ant Director of the banking and 
investment division of the New 
— State War Finance Commit- 
ee. 


Mr. Dunstan is a member of the 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York and was President of that 
Club from 1936 to 1937, and is a 


member of the Bond Club of New 
York. 


Richard Ballschmider 
With White, Weld Go. 


(Special to THe FinaNcraL CHRONICLE) 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Richard 
Q. Ballschmider has become asso- 
ciated with White, Weld..& Co., 
231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ballschmider was for- 
merly an officer of Heronymus & 
Co. and, prior to serving im -the 
U. S. Army, ‘was a’ partner in“the 
predecessor firm of 'Heronymus, 
Ballschmider &-Co. n’‘the past 
he was with Harriman! Ripley & 
Co. in Chicago. 


With Coffin & Burr, Inc. 


(Special to THe Financial OuRONICLE) | 
BOSTON, MASS.—wWilliam G. 
Harding has ~ become : affiliated 














with Coffim & Burr, Inc., 60 State 
Street. 
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the qualities of marketability, can- 


Schram Scores Margin Restrictions 


In Annual Report of 1946, President of N. Y. S. E., says Federal 
Reserve Board’s action, in virtually depriving listed securities of 
their loan value, impaired their marketability and stability. Reports 
decline in net earnings of Exchange despite income increase in 
1946. Lists continued rise in capital investment accounts and an 
outgo for advertising in 1946 almost double that of previous year. 
Emil Schram, President of the New York Stock Exchange, re- 


leased the text of his Annual Report for the 
in addition to®— 


year 1946. The report, 





data on finan- 
cial results of 
the operation 
of the Ex- 
change and its 
affiliated com- 
panies, dis- 
cusses the ef- 
fects of the 
Federal Re- 
serve restric- 
tions on mar- 
gin trading 
and the rela- 
tions -of. the 
Exchange 
with the Se- 
curities. and 
Exchange Commission. 

‘Regarding the adverse effect of 
the margin restrictions on Ex- 
change activities, : Mr. -Schram 
stated: 

“Although the volume of busi- 
ness in stocks on the Exchange in 
1946 was slightly larger than in 
1945, there were indications that 





Emil Schram 


tinuity and stability were further 
impaired and this served to bring 
into question the advisability of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tion, in January of. last year, in 
virtually depriving listed securi- 
ties of their loan value, for all 
practical market purposes. 

“Just why this action was taken 
has never been satisfactorily ex- 





plained. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board has 
pointed out that the board’s au- 
thority is confined to the limited 
field of listed securities, which is 
true. But the board was under 
no compulsion to exercise its 
powers; and certainly there was 
no occasion for it to do so since 
Congress had in mind, in putting 
credit controls in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board, that the 
authority was to be used to pre- 
vent the diversion of a dispro- 
portionate volume of the country’s 
credit resources into the carrying 
of securities. No such demands 
had appeared when the board 
placed the Stock Exchange mark- 
ket—the best regulated in the 
world—on a cash-basis. 

“As I have.pointed. out to Mr. 
Marriner Eccles,.Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the securities 
registered and listed on national 
securities exchanges are, by and 
large, the securities of companies 
which are outstanding in their re- 
spective fields of industry; are 
securities which have, generally 
speaking, the greatest intrinsic 
values and whose prices and mar- 
kets are publicly known daily, 
and in connection with which the 
most data are available as to the 
companies’ financial affairs, upon 

(Continued on page 1675) 





Exchanges and 


By FRANCIS ADAMS TRUSLOW* 


President, New Yo 


Newly elected Curb Exchange executive points out close tie of all 
exchanges to individual freedom and maintenance of free markets. 
Warns of decline of freedom in all parts of world and danger that 
our own freedom “like solid land can be eroded away.” Upholds 


Free Enterprise 


rk Curb Exchange 


Acheson Explains Greek Situation 


Acting Secretary of State describes crucial needs of Greece. Denies 
British Government will direct policies of Greek Government while 
U. S. supplies economic aid, and asserts we have no commitment 
to assume British obligations. Holds United Nations not in position 
to furnish aid and there will be no obligation to give similar assist- 
ance to other nations if requested. 


Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson appeared on March 24 


before the Senate Foreign Relati Cc it P sage 
of President g ~ ommittee to testify in support 


Truman’s re- 
quest for an 
appropriation 





week the President informed Con- 
gressional leads of this situation 
and advised with them on the 


of $400,000,000 course of action which the gov- 
in aid of ernment should take. On March 
Greece and 14, the President informed Con- 
Turkey. Mr. gress and the nation of the situa- 


Acheson re- 
peated many 
of the argu- 
ments which 
he made on 
March 20 to 
the ee 
Foreign Af- 
fairs Commit- 
tee, and for 
the better un- 
derstanding of the situation, fur- 
nished the following statement to 
the Senate Committee: 


On February -24, the British 
Ambassador, in a note dated Feb- 
ruary 21, informed the Depart- 
ment of State that as of March 31 
the British Government would be 
obliged to discontinue the finan-|- 
cial, economic and advisory assist- 
ance which it has been giving to 


tion and recommended that this 
government extend aid to Greece 
and Turkey. 

On March 3 we received from 
the Greek Government an urgent 
appeal for financial, economic and 
expert assistance. Assistance is 
imperative, the Greek Govern- 
ment says, if Greece is to survive 
as a free nation. 

The Turkish Government has 
on various occasions applied to the 
United States for financial aid, 





Dean G. Acheson 


the facilities for responding. to 
those requests. Since British aid 
is not available, the needs of 
Turkey for assistance are greatly 
increased. 

This then is the situation with 
which we have to deal. Greece 
and Turkey are in urgent need oi 





but this government has: not had}! 


Sen. Johnson Wants 
Loan to Greece to Be 


\First Mortgage 


WASHINGTON — Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson of California has 
made the following statement to 
the “Chronicle”: 
“T earnestly 
hope that the 
United States 
does not make 
a political or 
military loan 
to Greece 
Whatever 
help in the 
nature of food 
relief should 
be on a gift 
basis. How- 
ever, if we do 
make the 
Greek King a 
political loan 
most certainly 
it should take 
precedence over British loans 
heretofore made. In other words 
if we do make a loan it should be 
a first mortgage loan.” 


Now With Slayton & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL GHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Loren Ligon, 
Ernest K. Newman and William D. 
Wright are now with Slayton & 
Co., Inc., 15 West 10th Street. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 





Sen. E. C. Johnson 








Greece’ and Turkey. Within a (Continued on page 1684) 





Sterling Convertibility 
In July Anticipated 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 





But Britain may seek indirect assistance in freeing blocked sterling 
balances with her wartime creditors. Portugal only country with 
currency convertible on multilateral basis. Impasse between Brit- 
ishers’ inability to pay off sterling balances, and unwillingness of 
their owners to cancel or leave them indefinitely impounded. 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle’”) — Despite trial 
balloons and rumors, attendant upon this winter’s economic crisis in 
the United® -- 








security business as “heart, arteries and veins of an economic 
system that supports individual freedom.” 


I deeply appreciate the honor which the Board of Governors of 
the New York Curb Exchange extended to me last December and the 
warm wel- © 


come the 
members have 
given me to- 
night. The re- 
sponsibility of 
the office 
which has 
passed from 
Mr, Posner to 
me is ex- 
pressed with 
comprehen- 
Sive simplicity 
in the Consti- 
tution of the 
Exchange 
which merely 
Says that “The 
President shall have the care of 
all the interests of the Exchange.” 


Many years and the work of 
many men have been devoted to 
the creation of those interests 
‘which I have been asked to care 
for. No one could list the names 





Francis A. Truslow 


expects ster-| blocked 
ling will be| Britain’s wartime creditors. 


made convert- | 





of all those who contributed to 


the long development of the Curb 
‘and helped place it in the high 
position it helds today; but some 
of them are here tonight. Out- 
standing on that list would be the 
members of the Exchange who 
have given time from their own 
affairs to serve as your presidents 
—John McCormack; Edward Mc- 
Cormick; John Curtis; David Page; 
William Muller; Howard Sykes; 
Burd Grubb; Fred Moffatt; Clar- 
ence Bettman; Edwin Posner and 
Edward Werle. 

Also high on that list are the 
employees of the Exchange who 
have given to it a degree of serv- 
ice far beyond the call of employ- 


(Continued on page 1687) 





*An address by Mr. Truslow at 
a dinner given by members of the 
New York Curb Exchange, New 
York City, March 20, 1947. 
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EDWARD S. LADIN COMPANY 


TO TRANSACT A GENERAL BUSINESS 
IN UNLISTED SECURITIES | 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE 


‘TELEPHONE, WHITEHALL 4-6830 


E FORMATION OF 


K in gdom,|matic or other indirect assistance 
Washington|in procuring settlement of the 
sterling balances with 


Latterly Britain has effected re- 
ible on July | vision of bilateral monetary agree- 
15 as_ called| ments with certain Western Euro- 
for by the An-| pean countries as a step toward 
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Herbert M. Bratter 


ing balances, however, is making 
almost no progress, to judge by 
British press reports from India, 
Egypt and Iraq. It is thought that 


ment. 


principal 


Britain may seek American diplo-' 


tions. 


convertible into 
(Continued on page 1698) 


We are pleased to announce the installation of a 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
to our New York Correspondent 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





FRED W. FAIRMAN & CO. 


Underwriters and 


Distributors 


of Investment Securities 


208 So. La Salle St. 


Membe 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Tel. Randolph 4068 


LE 


Chicago 4, IIl. 


rs 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Teletype CG 537 


glo - American | general convertibility of sterling. 
Loan Agree- The countries concerned in this 
Thejhave been Belgium, Netherlands 
achievement and Portugal. 
of understand-| ments are to be effected soon with 
ings with the! other countries. 
_ Heretofore countries which had 
holders of the) bilateral monetary agreements 
so - called) with the UK could use their ster- 
blocked sterl-| ling balances only within the ster- 
ling area, with some minor excep- 
Now sterling held by the 
three countries named 
becomes 


Similar arrange- 


in effect 
any 


there will ar an advertisement which 

we hope will be of interest to our fellow 

Americans. This is number 162 of a series. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP 





“Higher Lesson” 
By MARK MERIT 





Nicely framed and hanging on the 
office wall of one of our colleagues 
here at Schenley is a reprint of a 
reply bearing the caption, “‘Higher 
Lesson’”’, written by Charles 
Dickens to a London lady. The 
lady had objected to “the warm 
stuff in the jug at Bob Cratchit’s 
Christmas dinner’’, in “‘Christmas 
Carol’. We’re going to quote a few 
sentences because among our read - 
ers there are, no doubt, many who 
have received much enjoyment 
from reading Dickens. This is what 
he wrote: 

“{~ cannot, with such perceptions 
as ! have of what is reasonable, go 
along with those excellent persons in 
confounding the use of anything 
with its abuse, or in denying any 
man the cheerful enjoyment of a glass 
ot wine, or beer, or spirits and 
water, because his neighbor is prone 
to make a beast of himself by irra- 
tional excess in those things... fl 
have no doubt whatever that the warm 
stuff in the jug at Bob Cratchit’s 
Christmas dinner had a very pleasant 
effect on the simple party . . . Dear 
madam, there are two sides to this 
question, If 1 were so disposed f 
could show, 1 believe, where and 
how the |prohibition] of the use of 
these refreshments leads to their abuse 
in a striking manner. But 1 would 
endeavor, in my poor way, to teach 
the people to use such goods of life 
cheerfully and thankfully, and not 
to abuse them. 1 am not sure but this 
is the higher lesson, and that the 
principle will last the longer in the 
latter ages of the world’’. 


Apropos of which, we, at Schenley 
—and, almost unquestionably, 
every other lawful distiller in 
America favor moderation in the 
use of all types of alcoholic beve- 
rages. We have said this before 

_. and it is worth saying again. 





FREE — 96-PAGE BOOK~— Send a 
postcard or letter to MARK MBRIT OF 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dent. 
18A, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ft. and you will 


receive a 96-page beok containing reprints 





of earlier articles on parious subiects. 
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Fred Fairman Wire to 
Francis |. da Pont Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fred W. Fair- 
man & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, announce the 
installation of a direct private 
wire to their New correspondent, 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Jones to Manage Dept. 
Of Sheridan, Bogan 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Sheri- 
dan, Bogan & Co., 1616 Walnut 
Street, members of the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange, announce 
the association with them of Wil- 
liam W. Jones as manager of their 
Municipal Bond Department and 
of James F. Elliott and Prentiss 
DeV. Ross as members of their 
sales organization. 






































With Paine, Webber Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Albert Pratt 
has been added to the staff of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
24 Federal Street, members of the 
Wew York Stock Exchange and 
other leading Exchanges. 





Joins Mann & Gould 
(Special to Tue FInaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 
SALEM, MASS.—William A. 
Johnson has become connected 
with Mann & Gould, 70 Washing- 
ton Street, members of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 








Burgess Battery Co. Com. 
Chgo. Auro. & Elgin Ry. Units 
Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper 
“““Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Howard Indusiries, Inc. 
* Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. Com. 
*Long-Bell Lumber Company 
“Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Oil Exploration Co. Com. 
Olid Ben Coal Corporation 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed analysis available 
on request 


Comstock & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 

















Colorado Milling & Elev., Com. 
*National Tank Co., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 


Common 


*Seismograph Service Corp.,Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal FH.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, II. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Prominent Realtor says 
Not all the real estate experts 


the foreseeable future. 
and very likely a healthy one. 





Lawyers Title © 
Corp., on the 
issue, given 
wide publicity, 
aroused con- 
siderable in - 
terest in the 
question, it is 
understood. It 
was his posi- 
tion that the 
erection of of- 
fice building 
space in Man- 
hattan, if con- 
tinued at its 
present pace, 
could resuit 
only in a glut of business quarters. 
As a warning to builders and in- 
vestors, he pointed out that since 
1925 more than $80,000,000 in taxes 
has been paid by 330 of these com- 
mercial properties on vacant office 
space.’ He did indicate, however, 
that since 1943 surplus space has 
been practically non-existent in 
these same buildings. The thoughts 


expressed by Mr. Smith are prob- 
ably typical of the views shared by 
those who feel that great caution 
should be exercised in arriving at 





Charles F, Noyes , 


Noyes Favors Construction of 
New Commercial Buildings 


such structures are now 


and will continue in demand for many years. 


agree that the needs of the market 


require the construction of any significant number of new commercial 
buildings of immense size, either at this time or at any time within 
There is a difference of opinion on the matter 


Just a few weeks ago the views of Lee Thompson Smith, Presi- 
dent of the = we.” my 





decisions to put up new structures 
of this type. 

However, Charles F. Noyes, 
whose company operates over 600 
buildings with 6,000 tenants, feels 
very differently about it. As Mr. 
Noyes himself states the proposi- 
tion—and here we are practically 
quoting the very words of Mr. 
Noyes—he disagrees with those 
who feel it would be a mistake to 
erect new buildings becaus® defi- 
nitely there is a demand and will 
be a demand for years to come for 
desirable space in desirable neiga- 
borhoods. 

It is just possible that the ad- 
vocates of caution and Mr. Noyes 
differ so widely in their views be- 
cause they may be talking about 
different things. The caution boys 
are undoubtedly thinking about 
the whole market whereas Mr. 
Noyes seems to be thinking mostly 
about properties in desirable 
neighborhoods. Mr. Noyes thus 
seems to be interested chiefly in 
improving the tone of real estate 
properties because, as he makes 
very clear, he is convinced there 
| is a tremendous demand for that 
| (Continued under “Real Estate 

Securities,” page 1658) 








greater concentration of 
stock ownership than is found in 
New England among its mutual 








Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 
514’s of ’52 
Recent Review on Request 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell Systen CG 537 








savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, endowment and other 
| funds. 


We shall try to outline in a gen- 
/eral way the pattern of current 
earnings and consider the present 
investment position of the New 
York City bank stocks, identifying 
certain elements not now in full 
view, but which appear likely to 
gain in importance and affect the 
future value of these securities. 





~ 


*An address by Mr. Schapiro 
before the Savings Banks’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn., March 20, 1947. 


Earnings Prospects of 
N. Y. 


By MORRIS A. SCHAPIRO* 
President, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York City 


Bank stock specialist, after reviewing 1946 earnings of New York 
banks, predicts decline in earnings of 14% for current year. Holds 
banks will require higher rates on loans to offset mounting operat- 
ing costs and taxes, and ascribes present low rates on commercial 
loans to Treasury’s interest rate pattern. Warns government bank- 
ing and fiscal agencies not to restrict sound functioning of com- 
mercial banking and urges banks increase efficiency and economy. 
Investing institutions throughout the country are always inter- 
ested in the earning prospects of — York City banks. There is no 
bank*® 


City Banks 





New York City Has 27% Nation’s 
Bank Capital 

The 37 member banks on Man- 
hattan Island have total resources 
of $27 billion. All other Federal 
Reserve member banks in the 
United States, 6,863 in number, 
have combined assets of $100 bil- 
|lion. The 37 banks have total 
capital accounts of $2.2 billion. 
The 6,863 banks have $5.9 billion. 
Banking capital in New York City 
represents over 27% of the $8.1 
billion total for all member banks 
in the United States. 


Ownership of the 37 New York 
City banks is represented by over 
35 million shares of capital stock. 
These shares are widely held by 
hundreds of thousands of inves- 
tors. Using current bank s'‘ock 
| quotations, this property standing 
(Continued on page 1689) 
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CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Executives from many corporations and banking institutions in 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio will be present when the 11th annual 
dinner of the Cleveland Security Traders Association is held in 
the Mid-Day Club March 28. 

Heading the list of speakers will be Dr. Neil H. Jacoby, Vice- 
President and professor of finance at the University of Chicago and 
perhaps better known for his participation in the university’s Round 
Table of the Air radio program. His subject is: “Economic Prob- 
Icms and Frosvects for 1947.” 

Jay L. Quigley of Quigley & Co., President of the Association, 
said guests representing the National Security Traders Association 
and presidents of affiliated chapters are expected to attend the 
dinner. 

Guests to attend include R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, President of the National Security Traders Association; 
Paul Yarrow, Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago, First Vice-President; 
Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit, Second Vice-President; 
and Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago, Secretary. Represent- 
ing their respective affiliated groups will be Michael J. Heaney, 
McManus & Co., President of the Security Traders Association of 
New York; Lawrence N. Marr, E. H. Rollins & Sons., Inc., President 
of the Bond Traders Club ot Chicago; Harold R. Chapel, McDonald- 
Moore & Co., President of the Security Traders Association of Detroit 
and Michigan; Franklin O. Loveland, Jr., Field, Richards & Co., 
President of the Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club, and, from Canada, 
C. W. McBride, Midland Securities, Limited, President of the Toronto 
Bond Traders Association. 


NSTA PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


T. G. Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., New York City, Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee for National Security Traders As- 
sociation announces the fallowing members: 

John L. Shea, Jr., Shea & Co., Boston 

Donald A. Meyer, Foster & Marshall, Seattle. 

Clair S. Hall, Clair S. Hall & Co., Cincinnati. 

Howard C. Morton, McMaster Hutchinson & Co., Chicago. 

Mel M. Taylor, Semple, Jacobs & Co., St. Louis. 

Thomas J. Euper, Cruttenden & Co., Los Angeles. 

Aifred F. Tisch, Fitzgeraid & Co., New York. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc., announces 
the following elections to Membership: 

Alfred W. Busby, Van Tuyl & Abbe. 

Thomas A. D. Canova, Schroeder, Rockefeller & Co., Inc. 

William L. Fleckner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Thomas P. Gill, Gill & Company. 

Walter 1. Heckroth, Burr & Co., Inc. 

Almon L. Hutchinson, Buckley Brothers. 

Joseph A. Mitchell, Homer O’Connell & Co., Inc. 

Giles Montanye, Cowen & Co. 

William. R. Mulholland, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 

Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 

Zoltan Salkay, Gearhart & Co., Inc. : 

Edward V. Stryker, Moore, Leonard & Lynch. 

William J. Swords, Newburger & Hano. 

Lamar K. Tuzo, Union Securities Corp. 

Francis H. Welch, R. S. Dickson & Co. 


Kobbe & Co. Opening Robt, A. Morse Is 
Dept. Under Doehling With J. G. White Co. 


To render greater service as| J. G. White & Company, In- 
—e and oat in investment | corporated, 37 Wall Street, ‘New 
prerinni sn Skee @ to ee | York City, announces that Robert 
Liberty Street, New York City, an- | A. Morse, formerly with Harvey 
nounces that on Avril 1, 1947 it is| Fisk & Sons, Inc., has become as- 
pee ig agg Bond De-| sociated with the firm in the Mu- 
sartmert under the management | ,;,; 
of John P. Doehling. Mr. Dochling | "iiPal Department, 
has been in the “Street” for 25 | 
vears and was recently with Gor- | 
don Graves & Co. 








With Edgerton, Wykoff 
(Special to T#e FINANCIAL UHRONICLE) 
~ | LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
With Bear Stearns & Co. LY. Clifford Tanaka has joined the 
E N f JHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert F. ‘eh es Ween & Lo., 
Shields has been added to the outh Spring Street, members 
staff of Bear, Stearns & Co., 135|0f the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
South La Salle Street. ‘change. 











We Maintain Active Markets in 





CHICAGO SO. SHORE 


135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 


New York Philadelphia 





DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6% & 7% Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


& SO. BEND RR Com. 


Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 


Wisconsin Bankshares 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Your Inquiries Invited! 


LOEW I & CO. 


Members: Chicago Stock Exchange 
225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2) 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype Mi 488 
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—— wane & Co., 231 South La Salle Street,! circular on Stern & Stern Textiles,| 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Dealer-Broker I wine Ine. 2, Pa , 
r nvestment Also available are analyses of Oe ; 
) Long Bell Also available are memoranda 


Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will b 
- bier e pl | 
to send interested parties the following Nierdine 


























Airline Prospects — Study —! 


Eisle & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Current Textile Situation—Dis- 
cussion—Kalb@Voorhis & Co., 15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also. available is a study of 
Copper Stocks. 





Dominion of Canada and Cana- 
dian Provinces—Handbook show- 
ing funded debts -outstanding 
January, 1947 — Wood, Gundy & 
Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Gold Mining Stocks—Study of 
situation — J. Barth & Co., 482 
California Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 





Good .Business and Earnings 
During 1947 and 1948 — List of 
stocks which the firm feels should 
prove interesting—Otto Fuerst & 
Co., 57 William Street, New York 
5, N. ¥. 





Investment Banking as a Career 
— Brochure — Smith, Barney & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
nN. Y. 





Over-the Counter Bulletin — 
Containing market forecast and 


‘' analysis and data on Rockwell 


Manufacturing Co., Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Polaroid Corpora- 
Republic Natural Gas Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark, Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Baltimore & Ohio, Bird & 
Son, Buda Company, Grinnell 
Plomb Tool Cor- 
poration, Detroit Harvester Cor- 


‘ poration, Central Arizona Light & 


North River Insurance 
Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., etc.—J. Arthur Warner & Co. 


Power, 


- 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public Utility Common Stocks— 


’ Brochure containing brief sket- 
’ ches of 10 stocks set up in “pack- 


age” form—G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 
Issues discussed are 
Arkansas-Missouri Power, Black 
Central 
Maine Southern 


Power, Iowa 


’ Utilities, Lake Superior District 
’ Power,: Puget Sound Power & 
- Light, Virginia Electric & Power, 


West Virginia Water Service, and 
Western Light & Telephone. 

Also available is the current 
issue of the Republic Utility Stock 
Guide containing quotations on 
public utility preferred and com- 
mon stocks. 


——_ _—_—_ 


Railroad Developments of the 


* Week—Summary— Vilas & Hickey, 
’ 49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





“Safeguarding Your Savings’— 
A primer of investment informa- 
tion issued by the New York 


' Better Business Bureau, which is 
being distributed by Ford R. 


Weber & Co., Spitzer Building, 


_ ‘Toledo, Ohio in celebration of the 


firm’s 15th Anniversary in the 


‘ investment business. 





Seven Public Utility Operating 
Company stocks recommended 


‘for investment—Otis & Co., Ter- 


minal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





“Special Situation” in Insurance 


_ Stocks — Reprints of Address of 
_ George Geyer of Geyer & Co., Inc. 


to members and guests of Boston 


‘ Securities Traders Association— 
‘ Geyer & Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
- New York 5, N. Y. 





State of California—A study— 
Heller, Bruce & Co., Mills Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 








* seraoea te ew circular—Amos 
rea 0., 40 Wall St 
York 5, N. ¥. sll a 3 





Air Reduction Company, Inc.— 
Memorandum on possibi.ities — 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





American Box Board Co.—Cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 
~ xe Soy Broad Street, New York 4, 





American Crystal Sugar Co.— 
Supplement to study of the Amal- 
gamated Sugar Company which 
contains basic industry data in 
detail—Kaiser & Co., Russ Build- 
ing, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Co. — Study — Newburger, 
Loeb & Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Aanconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany — Memorandum—Newburger 
& Hano, 61 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Pioneer Suspender Com- 
pany. 


Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Also available are memoranda 
on W, L. Douglas She Co.; Hart- 
ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- 
on Iron & Steel; Purolator Prod- 
ucts; Upson Corp.; Alabama Mills: 
Diebold, Inc.; Pfaudler Corp.: 
United Artists; Vacuum Concrete; 
Barcala Mfg. 


Boston & Maine Railroad — 

Circular — Walter J. Connolly & 

ae 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
ass. ' 








Central Public Utility 5's of 
’*52 and Censolidated Electric and 
Gas $6 Preferred—Detailed Re- 
view and discussion of nature and 
current operations of the various 
subsidiaries making up the sys- 
tem, in the March issue of the 
“Investment Barometer”—Fred. W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Cities Service Company — De- 
tailed discussion of situation — 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Consolidated Dearborn Corp.— 
Circular — Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York. 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Foundation Company. 

L. A. Darling Co.—Descriptive 
brochure and annual report— 
Moreland & Co., Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich. 








Fairbanks, Morse — Study of 
common stock which the firm 
feels offers excellent proespects— 
Estabrook & Co., 15 State Street, 
Boston 1, Mass. and 40 Wali 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Finch Telecommunications, Na- 
tional Paper & Type, and Polaroid 
Corp.—Special reports available 
to banks, brokers and dealers— 
Ask for memo SR 14—Troster, 
Currie & Summers, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





General Portland Cement Com- 
pany—Interesting report—Green- 
field, Lax & Co., Inc., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Lumber Co., 


and 
Miller Manufacturing Co. , 





Illinois Central Railread—Dis- 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Industrial Brownhoist—Annual 
statement—Gottron-Russell & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 





Peter Morgan & Co., 31 Nassau 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Lime Cola Co.—Late data— 
Thornton, Mohr & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgom- 
ery 4, Ala. 





Metal Forming Corporation — 
Memorandum—First Colony Cor- 





poration, 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
Phillips Screw Company — 


Memorandum—Bruce C. Hoblit- 
zell & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trusi 
Co.— Year-end 


New York 6, N. Y. 


analysis—C._ E. 
Unterberg & Co., 61 Broadway, 





Ralston Steel Car Co.—Up-to- 
date Circular—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 


| | Mass. 
cussion of appreciation potential- | 
ities—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver | 





| Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— | (formerly U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
| Analysis — Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
_25 Broad Street, New York 4, progress—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
|N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 


| been running in the Chronicle. | 
Kingwood Oil Co.—Analysis—| Write to Mark Merit, in care of 


|Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
~ 2 Avenue, New York l, 





Showers Brothers Co.—Analysis 
| —Caswell & Co., 120 S. La Salle 
| Street, Chicago 3, Il. 





Standard Oil (New Jersey) — 
Discussion of interesting prospects 
|\—E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 
| Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








| Sterling Motor Truck Co. — 
'_Analysis—Adams & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Tide Water Power Company— 
| Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





| Tide Water Power Company— 


Also available is an offering Memorandum—Buckley Brothers,' N. Y. 




































on Gruen Watch Co. and Interna- 
tional Detrola Corp. 


} 
} 





U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Ine. 


Co.)—Study tracing company’s 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc. — Circular — Mohawk Val-— 
ley Investing Co., Inc., 238 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica 2, N. Y. 





| Warner Co.— Memorandum on 
|outlook—H. M. Byllesby and Co., 
|\Stock Exchange Building, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 








S. D. Warren Co.—Analysis— 
May & Gannon, Inc., 161 Devon- 
|shire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
| Also available is a detailed re- 
port on Hytron Radio and Elec~- 


tronics Corp. 





West Ohio Gas Company — 
_Analysis—J. J. O’Connor & Co., 
135 South La _ Salle Street,, 
Chicago 3, Il. 





Worumbo Manufacturing Co. — 
Circular —B. S. Lichtenstein & 
'Co. 99 Wall Street, New York 5, 














L. F. ROTHSCHILD 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 


THE FIRST CLEVELAND 
MASON, MORAN & CO. 


about April 21, 











Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co.—Detailed Analysis—Comstock 


March 27, 1947. 











EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO. 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


while not guaranteed as to comp 


$5,650,000 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Equipment Trust, Series T 


17%% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


To be due annually $565,000 on each April 1, 1948 to 1957, inclusive 


To be unconditionally ae as to payment of principal and dividends by endorsement 


y The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of April 1, 1947, 
which will provide for the issuance cf $5,650,000 principal amount of Certificates to be 
secured by new standard-gauge railroad equipment to cost not less than $7,073,720. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 
(Accrued dividends to be added) 


1948 1.10% 1951 1.60% 

1949 1.30 1952 1.75 

1950 1.45 1953 1.90 
‘ 1954 2.00 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Offering Cireular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is 
" circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


& CO. 
THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 


SCHWABACHER& CO. JU 
CORPORATION 
E.W. & R.C. MILLER & CO. 


F.S. YANTIS & CO. 
THOMAS & COMPANY INCORPORATED 

: binteeniht $. al divi ¢ il 1 < Jetober 1) payable in New York City. Definitive 

_ 1947. Principal and’semi-annual dividends (April 1 and ¢ ; Ww ; 
L- aeons pete dividend snaineiin attached, in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Not redeemable 
flee to maturity These Certificates are offered when, as and if received by us. It is expected that Certificates in temporary 
Pn aefi itive form will be ready for delivery at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 35 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. on or 
sheet i 1947. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable and, 


1955 2.05% 
1956 . 2.10 
1957 2.15 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 


McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Jeteness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 








(INCORPORATED) 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


LIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 


ALFRED O’GARA & CO. 
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Ohio Brevities 


A total of $2,011,000 


of Mansfield, Ohio, school district bonds 


were awarded to a syndicate headed by Northern Trust Co. of Chi- 


cago. The winning bid was 100.68 
The bonds, which mature 


from April 1, 


as 1%s. 
1948, to Oct. 1, 1967, 


for the issue 


were reoffered at prices to yield from 1.70% for the shorter maturi- 


ties to 1.25% for the longer term 


Cleveland houses in the group 
were McDenald & Co., Field, 
Richards & Ce. and First Cleve- 
land Corp. Proceeds will be used 
for additions and imprevements 
in the school system. 


ed oS os 


Hawley, Shepard & Co. of 
Cleveland will be among the 
houses associated with Eberstadt 
& Co. which will soon offer 100,000 
shares of $50 par 4%4.% preferred 
and 250,000 shares of common of 
Harry Ferguson Inc., tractor mak- 
ers, now locating in Cleveland. 
The offering is expected in the 
next few days or the first part of 
April. The common will be priced 
at 13% and the preferred at $50. 


a cg rk 


Hayden, Miller & Co. partici- 
pated in the Harris, Hall & Co. 
group offering of $1,800,000 of 
1%% serial equipment trust cer- 
tificates of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. The certificates were 
awarded on a bid of 99.273. 


‘* co 2 


An investment group headed by 
Fahey, Clark & Co. was high bid- 
der for $916,000 South Euclid- 
Lyndhurst School District, Ohio, 
bonds with a bid of 101.324 for 
234s. Other Cleveland firms in- 
cluded Ball, Burge & Kraus, Gin- 
ther & Co., and First Cleveland 
Corp. 

ok k 1% 

Otis & Co., Stranahan, Harris 
& Co. gnd Ryan, Sutherland & 
Co. were awarded $600,000 un- 
limited tax building and equip- 
meat bonds of the Shelby, Ohio, 

School District ‘with a ‘bid of 

101.68 for 154s. Bonds were of- 

fered at prices to yield from 

0.70 to 1.30%. 


ok er * 


Gabriel Co. directors voted to 
reduce the board of directors from 
seven to six members and John 
Batterman was dropped. He is a 
former Chairman and President of 
the company but has not been 
active recently. 

% t oo 


John C. Virden, Chairman of 
John C. Virden Co., Cleveland 
lighting fixture manufacturers, 
and Martin P. Winther are new 
directors of Eaton Manufacturing 
Co., following shareholder ap- 
proval to increase the board from 
13 to 15 members. Winther is 
President and General Manager of 
Dynamatic Corp., Kenosha, Wis., 
Eaton subsidiary. 





Seven Public Utility 
Operating Company Stocks 
Recommended for Investment 


Copy on Request 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Columbus Toleda Buffalo 





bonds. 


oe 
Cleveland Exchange 
© © 

Appoints Committees 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO—William 
J. Perry, Secretary of the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange, announced 
membership on the exchange’s 
1947 standing commiltees after 
market governors approved ap- 
pointments made by the new 


president, Richard A. Gottron of 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


W. Yost Fulton of Maynard H. 
Murch & Co. was named Chair- 
man of the executive advisory 
group with the following mem- 
bers: Leslie J. Fahey of Fahey, 
Clark & Co., John S. Fleek of 
Hayden, Miller & Co., C. B. Mc- 
Donald of McDonald & Co. and 
Charles B. Merrill of Merrill, 
Turben & Co. 


The listing committee is headed 
by Alvin J. Stiver of Saunders, 
Stiver & Co. and assisted by Guy 
W. Prosser of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, David 
G. Skall, of Skall, Joseph & Miller, 
W. E. Beadling of Beadling & Co., 
Frank C. Gee of First Cleveland 
Corp. and Lloyd Birchard of 
Prescott & Co. 


Clemens E. Gunn of Gunn, 
Carey & Co., is chairman of the 
publicity committee and is aided 
by Norman Cole of Ledogar- 
Horner & Co., Frank W. Morrow 
of Morrow & Co. and Mark Dal- 
iere of Prescott & Co. 


Daniel Baugh III of Gordon 
Macklin & Co. tops the finance 
committee composed of George E. 
Jaffe of W. F. Quinn & Co., and 
Douglas P. Handyside of H. L. 
Emerson & Co. 


The rules and arbitration group 
is headed by Arnold R. McClin- 
tock of Hornblower & Weeks and 
includes E. E. Parsons, Jr. of Wm. 
Mericka & Co., Morton A. Cayne 
of Cayne, Robbins & Co. and Dan- 
iel Baugh III. 


George Placky of L. J. Schultz 
& Co. is Chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee and is assisted 
by Bernard Burlingame of Got- 
tron, Russell & Co. and Leslie B. 
Schwinn of L. B. Schwinn & Co. 


With F. L. Putnam & Co. 
(Special to Tue FPrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, ME.—Laurence H. 
Mann is now with F. L. Putnam 
& Co., Inc., 97 Exchange Street. 

















Drackett 
Harshaw Chemical 
Richardson 


— wo 








Feld, Richards & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. Union Cent. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND — CINCINNATI 
Tele. CV 174 Tele. C1 150 














GOTTRON("-)RU RUSSELL 


INDUSTRIAL 
BROWNHOIST 


Annual statement on request 





1582 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Fast Direct Service on 
Orders or Quotations on 


Cleveland Stock Exchange 


40 NYSE and NYC Dually 
Listed Stocks are Odd-Lotted Here 


WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Teletype CV 594 
29 BROADWAY NEW 


oa a 

















YORK 6 
ws 





; as 


J. F. Reilly & Holtzman 
Join Marx & Co. 


Marx & Co., 37 Wall Street, New 
York City, members New York 
Stock Exchange, announce that 
John F. Reilly, recently elected a 





John F. Reilly Sydney Holtzman 


member of the Exchange and pre- 
viously President of J. F. Reilly 
& Co., Inc., will make his office 
with the firm and that the busi- 
ness of J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
will be transferred to the Marx 
organization. 


Sydney Holtzman, formerly 
Vice-President of J, F. Reilly & 
Co., Inc., also will be associated 
with Marx & Co. in the firm’s 
Over-the-Counter Trading De- 
partment. It is contemplated that 
through the extra facilities af- 
forded by the consolidation of the 
two firms, the scope and activities 
of the Marx Trading Department 
will be materially increased. 


J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., was 
founded in 1933 and since that 
time has grown to be one of the 
largest over-the-counter and un- 
listed security firms in the United 
States. 

Marx & Co. aiso maintains an 
office in Birmingham, Ala., with 
direct wire facilities between New 
York and Birmingham. 





Corning Glass Works 
Stock Placed on Market 


Harriman Ripley & €o., Inc. and 
Lazard Freres & Co, and associ- 
ates are offering publicly today 
(Thursday) 50,000 shares of Corn- 
ing Glass Works cumulative pre~- 
ferred stock, 34%% series of 1947. 
par value $100 a share, at $102.50 
a share. The company will use 
proceeds from the sale of prefer- 
red for enlargement and improve- 
ment of existing and new facilities 
and equipment, for further ad- 
vances to and investments in sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates, and other 
corporate purposes. 

The new preferred will have an 
annual retirement fund amounting 
‘to 2% of the total number of 
'shares theretofore issued on or 
_ befcre June 1 of each year com- 
/mencing with 1950, out of con- 
solidated net income after pay- 
ment of preferred dividends. The 
new preferred may be redeemed 
as a whole or in part at $105.50 
per share on or before April 1, 
1952; at $104.50 per share there- 
after and on or before April 1, 
1955; at $103.50 per share there- 
after. and on or before April 1, 
1957; and at $102.50 per share 
thereafter. The new preferred 
stock is also subject to redemp- 
tion through operation of an an- 
nual retirement fund at $104.00 
per share on or before April 1, 
1952; at $103.50 per share there- 
after and or before April 1, 1955; 
at $103 per share thereafter and 
on or before April 1, 1957; and at 
$102.50 per share thereafter. 

Corning is a large producer of 
glass bulbs and tubing for incan- 
descent and fluorescent lamps and 
for electronic tubes for radio, 
radar and television. Other prod- 
ucts include the Pyrex line of 


eyenware and top-of-stove .ware.. 








Sees Interest Rate Prevented from 
Performing Economic Functions 


Committee on Public Debt Policy warns Government against 
sacrificing country’s incentive to save to expediency of budget. 
Finds low rates drastically increase life insurance cost, reduce 
yields on savings, and impair endowments and pensions. 


Asserting that Government control over interest rates should 
recognize interest not only as a cost to our society, but also as an 


important part 
of its income, 
the Committee 
on Publie Debt 
Policy ina 
study made 
publie cur- 
rently recom- 
mended adop- 
tion of a rate 
policy flexible 
enough to al- 
low credit 
policies de- 
signed to curb 
inflation and 
to resist defla- 
tion. The 
study, under- 
taken by the Committee’s director 
of research, Dr. James J. O'Leary, 
was reviewed at its various stages 
by the Committee and appears 
with the members’ approval. 
While the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve authorities should con- 
tinue to influence interest rates 
in the future, the Committee dec- 
lares, control over rates ought not 
to be rigid, as it was during the 
war, but adjustable to the chang- 
ing conditions in our peacetime 
economy. If the Government uses 
its control simply to hold down 
the service charge on the debt and 
ignores other aspects of interes‘ 


J. J. O’Leary 








rates, according to the study, it 
will “sacrifice to expediency of 
the budget an ifmportant part o; 
an American’s incentive to save, 
with results that may be long de- 
layed but extremely dangerous 
when they catch up with us.” 

On the ineome aspect of inter- 
est rates, the Committee says: 
“Americans have always provided 
for ‘rainy-day’ needs through their 
own savings. If this healthy custom 
is to be preserved and the Gov- 
ernment is not to take over com- 
pletely the provision against all 
the hazards of life—or attempt to 
do so—then it is essential that 
savers receive a fair reward. This 
is a ‘human right’ needing as much 
consideration as the benefits to 
the borrower of money* 


Impact on Savings 


“Closely allied with this prob- 
lem is the danger that an arbitrary 
policy of driving interest rates 
lower will place in jeopardy the 
effectiveness of the American in- 
stitutions such as life insurance 
companies, saving banks, pension 
funds, research funds are religious 
and charitable institutions. All of 
these have provided valuable serv- 
ices in our society, and interesi- 
(Continued on page 1677) 











“Truman’s Foot in Bog,” Says Foreign Observer 


Revelation of his “Doctrine” 


constitutes open invitation for 


worldwide anti-Communist subsidies. 


WASHINGTON, March 26 (Special to the “Chronicle” )—An ex- 


perienced foreign student of world affairs, who is now in Washington, 
expressed to the writer the view® - 


that President Truman, in enunci- 
ating so bluntly his doctrine to 
Congress and the world, set his 
foot in a bog, that observer con- 
siders that Truman was ill-advised 
to lay open his purpose so ir- 
retrievably. International relations 
are not best conducted, states the 
observer, by exposing one’s whole 
hand and the way this doctrine 
was phrased was an open invita- 
tion to almost any country to come 
in for its share. Already, continued 
the observer, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Romania have indicated that 
they will demand American help 
to fight Communism; and the peo- 
ple in the Chinese Government 
are jubilant over the change in 
their prospects. All that remains 
is for Molotov to get some Rus- 





sians in Moscow to agree to ask 
Washington for a few billions to 
fight Communism. The observer 
continued, adding that when Gen- 
eral Marshall left China to stew 
in its own juice, he did so follow- 
ing a study which convinced him 
that Moscow had been playing no 
role of conterence among China’s 
Communists. But now Chiang 
Kai-Shek has only ‘to advise 
Washington that his fight is 
against Moscow to obtain vast 
American assistance. 

Thus says the foreign observer, 
Truman has put a millstone about 
the neck of the United States. The 
monetary cost certainly will be 
more inflation in the United 
States. The political and military 
cost no one can forsee. 








Eady May Come to Washington 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle”)—There is a report 
to the effect that Sir Wilfrid Eady may shortly visit Washington. 
Sir Wilfrid has headed the official British conversations with Indian, 
Egyptian and Iraqian governments relative to blocked sterling. bal- 
ances. Since little if any headway was made by Sir Wilfrid, accord- 
ing to the British press, in obtaining the creditors’-agreement to an 
early settlement of the blocked@— ame 


balances satisfactory to London 
and in keeping with the sugges- 
tions embodied in the Anglo- 
American financial agreement, it 
is conjectured that the British 
Government considers it desirable 
to keep the American Govern- 
ment fully informed as to the re- 
sults of the recent conversations 
in the Middle East, perhaps with 
a view to enlisting Washington’s 
good offices in the matter. 

The terms of the American loan 
of last year to Britain call for the 
removal of restrictions on cur- 
rent foreign-exchange transac- 


tions by July 15, 1947, that being 
the anniversary of the loan’s com- 
ing into effect. There is no similar 


| deadline for, the arrival of a set- 


tlement between ' Britain and its 





creditors’ ‘on'' the matter of the 





blocked-sterling balances, al- 
though the loan agreement spe- 
cifically expressed the intention 
of the British Government to make 
arrangements “for an early settle- 
ment” of the past accumulations 
of sterling balances. 

A suggestion that Sir Wilfrid’s 
trip to India was not completely 
fruitless appears in the British 
press reports to the effect that 
the Indians gave their “word of 
honor” not to draw unduly upon 
London’s balances until the ques- 
tion has been resolved. The In- 
dian Government’s decision to 
Suspend the granting of private 
licenses for gold and silver im- 
ports is in London regarded as 
an implementation of that 
| promise. — 
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fi || As far as bank loans are concerned, (another signpost that must 


di R be watched carefully in the credit picture), a continuation of the| | 
Our eporter on Governments” | recent trend may lead to some action by the powers that be... .| Business 























A somewhat larger supply of funds, despi i 

ments and debt redemption, coupled with a peel sai y dhye aa 
restricted obligations from non-bank investors, has kept the govern- 
ment market buoyant with a tendency for specific issues to move 
slightly above recent tops. . . . Dealers’ inventories are not large 
and although the supply of securities in the hands of other investors 
appears to be somewhat limited, no upsurge in prices is anticipated 
_.- On the other hand, no sharp weakness is looked for, because the 
demand for obligations from investors is still substantial, ait 


Non-bank investors are letting out enough eligibles t 
these issues stable, while other investors and vo toy Bandage 
a iden Se steagerny securities in such amounts that should 
eep these s from going to levels that 1 itici 
from the powers that be. ... ee ee 


As a result of the favorable demand and supply si i i 
: ply situation in the 
market, which means a good technical position, a firm to slightly 
better tone is looked for in prices of Treasury securities. . 


RESTRICTEDS POPULAR 


. Gonsiderably more attention is being given now to the restricted 
issues, much more so than at times in the past, because of the opin- 
ions that present outstanding obligations are not likely to be added 
to for a long time, if at all. ... This has improved greatly the po- 
sition of these bonds in the minds of many non-bank investors. .. . 


In order to maintain adequate controls over credit, it seems as 
though the money managers have adopted a dynamic flexible policy 
of oe management, so that they will be able to cope with changing 
conditions. ... 


: In other words, the program to combat inflationary or defla- 
tionary forces will be dictated by the conditions as they currently 
exist, and not by the conditions or methods used in the past, 
which might not be applicable or suitable to present day de- 
velopments. ... 


: At the present time the monetary authorities are confronted 
with the problem of preventing inflationary forces from gaining too 
much headway, with particular emphasis on the trend of commodity 
prices and loans. . . . Probably the key to the entire credit picture 
will be, the movement of commodity prices, because on them will 
depend to a major extent the maladjustments that may develop in 
the economic system... . If there is to be a continued upward trend 
in commodity prices, to be followed by higher wages, and this is 
most likely to happen because of the strength of labor, then the 
ue talked about “boom and bust” will rapidly become a 
reality. ... 


PROBABLE MARKET EFFECT 


. This would be the most adverse cevelopment to hit the money 
markets, because the credit measures that would have to be adopted 
under these conditions, would most certainly result in the greatest 
disturbance to prices of government securities. ... It is very likely 
that short-term rates would be defrosted, while at the same time 
the increased offering of long-term securities would bring down 
prices of long-term Treasuries... . 


It seems as though the only course open to the money managers 
to combat inflationary developments is continued bank debt retire- 
ment to cut down bank deposits. ... This can be done in either of 
two ways: (a) Retirement by surplus Treasury funds, (b) redemp- 
tion ‘through refunding. . . . If possible, this will be done in such a 
manner as to keep prices of government securities stable... . 


In other words as long as the inflationary trend is not out 
of control, and government surpluses are sufficient to carry out 
the amount of debt retirement that the authorities believe to 
be necessary in order to reduce bank deposits, then there will be 
no new offerings of long-term securities to non-bank in- 
vestors. ... 


REFUNDING PROBLEM 


As long as there are no issues of long bonds to non-bank in- 
vestors, in order to raise funds that would be used to retire bank- 
hela debt, then the government bond market should continue to be 
stable. . . . Redemption of government securities through refunding 
operations would adversely affect outstanding obligations, provided, 
of course, they are the same as the outstanding securities... . 


Before these debt refundings would take place, which would 
be brought about by the sale of new securities to non-bank in- 
vestors, some agreement would have to be worked out con- 
cerning the retention of bank-elegible obligations by the non- 
deposit institutions... . 


A balanced budget with a moderate surplus of funds along with 
those available from government trust funds, should be sufficient 
to cut down enough bank-held securities and bank deposits to keep 
the. inflationary forces pretty well in check, provided there is no 
runaway in commodity prices and wages. ... This is what money 
market, followers expect will take place. ... 


DEGISION SOON 

Insofar as it is possible, the future credit policy of the money 
managers will be carried out in such a manner as to keep interest 
cost, low, because of the tremendous size of the debt... . However, 
there are no doubt limits beyond which the powers that be will not 
go with reference to low interest rates, and the effect they may 
have on the economy... . It seems as though when the choice has 
to be made (and it may have to be made sometime soon) between 
breaking the inflationary forces and keeping interest rates low, 
there appears to be little doubt that the inflation will be broken 
irrespective of what might happen temporarily to the level of in- 


| a the substantial upward trend that has taken place in busi- 

}}ness loans, it must be remembered that a very great part of these 

By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. ,|} advances are term loans to large borrowers for capital goods pur- | 9 
poses. . .. | Man § 


should result in larger and continued use of bank credit for in- 


ventory loans, there will most likely be action by the authorities| princeton University, Princeton, 
to break this trend. ! N. J.—paper. 











| 








Changes in money rates or pressure to force liquidation of 


bank loans would have practically no effect on term loans or | I Bookshelf 











large borrowers. ... The small concern would be the real suf- | 
ferer from a loan liquidating program, which would not be 
what the money managers would want to have happen... . Postwar International Lending 


However, it should be kept in mind that if the high prices |—Miroslav A. Kriz—International 
Finance Section Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, 























terest rates. ... . 


POLITICS AND BANK LOANS 

This brings up the question as to what can be done to limit 
the rise in commodity prices by the monetary ‘autthorities, aside 
from decreasing the supply of inflationary bank= deposits.” fap The 
answer here seems to be much more political -thany financial, ie. 


5] ST ANNUAL REPORT 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY LTD. 


(AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANY) 


YEAR 1946 


Consolidated Income Account and Summary of Earned Surplus Account 
for the Year Ended December 31, 1946 


Consolidated Inceme Account 


Gee Gens 3. kis hie Se 8 8 ee ee eee 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Operation and Maintenance. . . . . . . $ 21,551,865 
Taxes—State, Local and Miscellaneous. . . 8,115,787 


Provision for Federal Taxes on Income . . . 9,127,500 
Provision for Depreciation ...... .- 8,660,428 
Frequency Change Expense. . .... . 11,000,000 
Amortization of Acquisition Adjustments . . 261,805 58,717,385 
ee ae ees Ge 
Interest and Other Deductions. . . ..... =... + + + 4,686,524 
ee ene sa cc ae Oe a 1 at Fe ee 


Summary of Consolidated Earned Surplus 


Balonce, January 1.1946... 2 kw ew 6 ow 6 tg 0 wo BIRGER 

Add: Net Income for the year ended December 31,1946 . . . 11,195,235 
Reversal of provision for prior years’ taxes based 

on tacombe, nol remmiree §. -. *. ete 8 tw 1,850,000 


$ 25,397,201 
Deduct: 
DeviGends: i cc ce ee a 8 8 eee 
Miscellaneous charges (net). . . ....-  — 4205 9,802,750 


Datence; Decembee Si, 10GB)... kee He ke $ 15,594,451 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31, 1946 
Assets Liabilities 


| a 


Stated Capital: 








Plant, Property, Rights, Fran- 
chises, etc. (Stated Substan- 
tially at Cost). . ..... $385,948,400 


Cost of Electric Plant Requisi- 
tioned by United States Govern- 
ment, (amount of settlement not 


Capital Stock (Par 
Value $25 per 


determined), less partial pay- share) 
ments received of $900,000 . . 1,705,134 
Miscellaneous Investments and Preferred— 
ee ee eee ae ee 8,014,522 3,466,857 shares $85,441,811 
Debt Discount, Rédemption Pre- 
mium and Expense on Refunded 
Issues ($9,131,928), being amor- Common— 
tized over period ending Decem- 3,182,805 shares 70,743,697 $156,185,508 
ber 31, 1959, less net premiums ot 
received on outstanding issues Long Term Debt . . . . . . 138,000,000 
($2,377,448) being amortized 
over lives of such issues. . - 6,754,480 Current Lichilitiée: 


Capital Stock Selling Expense on 
Original Issues . eee Ue 3,363,946 Reseusts enl tiek: 

oe a 1,241,076 
ie tne oto dends Payable . $11,122,379 


Current Assets: 
Cash in Banks and 


on hand, and Taxes Accrued 
Working Funds . $ 3,703,397 (subject to final 

I oa determination) . 15,091,662 

Resi. ssh Oe on saat Interest Accrued . 1A05,000 27,619,041 
ee eee. Rescewes. s o..« v's te bP sO 
serve for Uncol- 
Meee (5753873) 5,817,826 Contributions in Aid of Construc- 

Materials and Sup- ea ok ale “oo 
plies, at cost. . 7,541,383 

ppg Bia Earned Surplus. . -- ++ + 15,594,451 


ene’ Ee 65 40,560,157 EGE? 
. 3,397.3 960, 
ee eee $447,587,715 aint nde 


OM THE PUBLISHED ANNUAL REPORT) 


ey 


(THE ABOVE STATEMENTS ARE CONDENSED FR 
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Graham Adams has resumed his 











| Real Estate Securities | Wall Street Activities 


NOYES FAVORS CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 


—— 


| Wall Street activities, as a Corpo- 

rate Financing Consultant and 
| Business Brokerage Specialist, at 
| 40 Wall Street, 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS [New York ammmaas 


(Continued from page 1654) 
type of space. He is not unmind-however, 


ful, however, of the effect new 
buildings, especially if they are 
Jarge, would have on the entire 
, market. He does admit that if 
and when the very large buildings 
proposed for the midtown, Fifth 
, Avenue and Columbus Circle 
- neighborhoods, for instance, are 
completed, they will relieve the 
| pressure somewhat for office space 
' throughout the entire city. He 
' does not say, however, that he 
i} sees any glutting in all this. 


| At the present time, he says, 
, many tenants have been forced on 
account of scarcity of space to 
take additional space for their 
_meeds in inferior loft buildings or 
_semi-office buildings or obsolete 
: office buildings, some of which 
_are on plots which should be im- 
proved but which are now rented 
to capacity due to the unusual de- 
mand conditions now prevailing. 
Demand for space, in fact, Mr. 
Woyes points out, is firm and 
, Strong now in all types of prop- 
erty and in all neighborhoods of 
Wew York. Desirable factory and 
,andustrial properties are also dif- 
F#icult to obtain, he declares. There 
has been little construction since 
1932, he reminds us, and with the 
;matural increase in business, ir- 
wespective of the impetus due to 
the stoppage of the war, desirable 
‘space is almost unavailable. His 
| company. he reveals, must go out- 
iside of the better neighborhoods 
;3n the financial, 42nd Street and 
|Columbus Circle districts to satis- 
'¥y the demands of their tenants 
| who need space for expansion. 


i Existing office, loft or commer- 
icial buildings, well located and 
j well rented, are good investments, 
i Mr. Noyes believes, because in 
'wmany cases such buildings can be 
‘purchased for much less than cost 
\of reproduction and often are in 
preferred locations which cannot 
be duplicated in their respective 
neighborhoods. He also points out 
that many of these buildings can- 
mot be reproduced at any price 
‘due to zoning regulations and con- 
ditions that have been brought 
about through the new building 
codes which have been enacted 
‘¥rom time to time but which in 
their force are not retroactive in 
‘connection with existing build- 
ings. 

Noyes urges that investments, 


ones. 
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where he has ~ 
maintained an 
office for; 
many years. ; 
| When our: 
'eountry en-- 
‘tered World: 


should be made only 
through experts who understand 
the trend of values and particular- 
ly those who can expertly advise 
regarding the adequacy or cor- 


rectness of the rentals being paid) War II, Mr. 
in buildings and also who careful-| Adams en-' 
ly can analyze the present cost of | gaged in the™ 


business of: 
| building over-— 
head electric:* 
travelling: 
cranes for 
| U.S. Navy and 
i'Maritime . 

One reason why in many cases|Commission shipyards, and_from 
values have been held down in/ 1943 to 1947, also served as Presi- 
connection with well located real|dent and Secretary _of National 
estate, Mr. Noyes says, is that rent | Dehydrators Association at Wash- 
control. has arbitrarily set rentals | ington, D. C. and Chicago, Illinois. 
at the low figures which existed; Mr. Adams began _ his Wall 
several years ago when all busi-/| Street career in 1914 as Vice-Pres- 
ness was scraping bottom and ident and Secretary of Railways 
when real estate was inst recover- | Development Corporation; Vice- 
ing from absurdly lew prices due| President of Oklahoma Central 
to the debacle of 1932 to 1940, a| Railroad and Secretary of Reor- 
period when under the pressure of | ganization Committees for Ala- 
various State departments such as |bama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
the Banking Department and the| road; Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
Insurance Department our large | Railroad; Colorado Springs & 
financial institutions were forcing | Cripple Creek District Railroad; 
their property on an unwilling) Elkin & Alleghany Railroad; 
market for sale so as to eliminate | Evansville & Terre Haute Rail- 
owneship of real estate as an asset.| road; Hawkinsville & Florida 

a Southern Railroad; Kansas City 
& Memphis Railroad; Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Railway; O’Gara 
Coal Co.; Tampa & Jacksonville 
Railroad and other companies. 

During World War I, he.was a 
Production Expert in the Equip- 
ment Division of the U. S., Army 
Signal Corps; Chief Yeoman, 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force and 
Manager of the Havana, Cuba, 
office of Cuban Sugar Syndicate 
Corporation ($100,000,000 subsidi- 
ary of the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration). 

After World War I, Mr. Ad- 
ams became associated with F. J. 
Lisman & Co.; later organized the 
Bond Department of Shonnard & 
Co. and subsequently supervised 
the bond portfolios of a group of 
13 banks. He was also a Director 
of Hygrade Food Products Corp.; 
Checker Cab Manufacturing 
Corp.; National Rubber Machin- 
ery Corp.; Parmelee Transporta- 
tion Co.; Moto-Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Corp. (now Electric 
Auto-Lite Co.) and many other 
corporations. He was President of 


operation and future operating 
charges. Costs of operation have 
gone up drastically in connection 
with all types of buildings during 
the past few years and this is 
particularly true as regards the 
labor item, he says. 


Graham Adams 





Will Debate 
Wage Proposals 


“Further Wage Increases—Will 
They Advance or Retard National 
Prosperity” will be debated at a 

® 


George Terborgh Robert R. Nathan 


supper-forum of the Associate 
Members of the New School, 63 











West 12th Street, on Tuesday,| Graham Adams & Co., Inc. 
April 1, at 8:30 p.m. — 
Speakers include: Robert R. 


Nathan, formerly Deputy Director, | Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 


OWMR; author of “A National | 
Wage Policy for 1947.” George 


——— 


Export-Import Bank to Explore 
Further Credits 


Martin will head mission visiting Italy and other European points 
of interest. Senate committee holds hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize bank to establish foreign trade insurance division. 


WASHINGTON, March 26 (Special to the “Chronicle’’)—The 
Export-Import Bank is expected to accede to the Italian Govern- 
ment’s request © 
that it send a 
mission to 
Italy to lay the 
ground - 
work for the 





—~ 


|'renecy subcommittee yesterday 
held hearings at which the views 
of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Treasury, State Department and 
the Commerce Department were 


$100 million presented on the bill of Senators 
Export- Pepper and Murray (S. 414). This 
Import credit. is a bill which would authorize 
Mr. William | the Export-Import Bank to set up a 
McChes- foreign trade insurance division 
ney Martin is for the purpose of insuring credit 
expected to and transfer risks of American 
head the mis- exporters. Most of the.testimony 
sion, wnich 





was in the form of letters to the 
committee’s chairman. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank disclosed con- 
siderable skepticism as to the 
wisdom of the bill. The Com- 
ropean countries in which the | merce Department took no posi- 
Bank is interested. | tion, which is surprising in view 
One such country is Germany, of the department’s long stand- 
where the trade financing prob- ing advice to inexperienced busi- 
lem involving the Export-Import} nessmen to stay out of the ex- 
Bank is still pending. 'port business. The present bill, if 
It will be reeal'ed that Mr. | enacted would attract small busi- 
Martin planned a European trip|nesses into the export field. In 
last year, but postponed it. | general the hearing was very in- 
The Senate Banking and Cur-_§ conclusive. 


LaGuardia Opposes 
Political Aid to Greece 


In a talk over Station WJZ of the American Broadcasting Co., 
former Mayor of New York City and former Director of UNRRA, 
F. H. LaGuar-® 
dia, came out! the United Nations take action. If 
against the Russia is misbehaving, Russia 
President’s 


supposed- 
ly will also 
visit other 
western Eu- 


W. McC. Martin, Jr. 








must be called to terms.- But we 
request for an | shouldn’t do it unilaterally. We 
appropriation | Should do it only through a man- 
to prevent the | date by UN. No, it’s said. we can- 
collapse of the | not wait. But the Security Coun- 
Governments | cil of the UN has jurisdiction, and 
of Greece and the Security Council is in session 
Turkey. He | all of the time. : 
urged we be} “Then it’s said that Russia 
very careful | might veto any plan. Russia could 
not to bypass| not veto a plan for the simple 
the UN. In his | reason that the Charter of the 
brief talk on!|UN provides that a party to a 
the topic, the’ dispute must abstain from voting. 
former Mayor |And the UN has taken cognizance 
stated: ‘of the conditions around the bor- 
“The American people will have | der of Greece for it has appointed 
to make a great decision, and I|a commission of investigation, and 
say the American people, because | we are a part of that commission. 
our President has preseated to| And the commission has not re- 
Congress a most unusual situation, | ported yet. . 
and his message is of transcendent! “Oh, we must not do anything 
importance. The subject is so new | to weaken the position of our gov- 
that Congress has no mandate ard ernment in foreign affairs, but we 
therefore the American people will | should be very careful that we do 
have to express their views so|not bypass the UN, that we do 
clearly as to provide guidance to | not destroy the UN—the only hope 
our representatives in the House) of peace in this world. as we de- 
and in the Senate. stroyed the League of Nations. 





F. H. LaGuardia 

















Terborgh, Research Director, Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products In-| 
stitute, Washingten, D. C.: author | 
of the most comprehensive and | 
widely publicized analysis of the | 
Natham Report. Herman W. Stein- | 
kraus, President, Bridgeport Brass | 
Company, Chairman, NAM Com-| 
mittee on Labor Negotiations, A. 
Wilfred May, Executive Editor of | 
the “Commercial and Financial | 
Chronicle,” who will also act as 


Chairman, ' 


Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit John J. Connell to 
partnership on April 7. 


Joins Paine, Webber Staff 
(Special to THe FrNanciat CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, MICH. — John E. 
Murphy has been added to the 
staff of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Penobscot Building. 











Firm Trading Markets: 


| California & New York 
| Real Estate Issues 


\, > 
; 
hh 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


iif} 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
; Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 8515 























OFFERINGS WANTED 





Broadway-Trinity Pl. 4'4s 1969 WS 
Broadway & 4ist St. 442s 1954 
Dorset Hotel 2s 1957 

Film Center 4s 1949 

Hotel St. George 4s 1950 

Lincoln Bldg. 542s 1963 WS 
Madison-52nd St. 5s 1952 
Manqueen Corp. 5s 1952 WS 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





1410 Broadway 3's 1951 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


New Yerk Athletic Club 2s 1955 
Pittsburgh Hotels VTC 

Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1964 

Roosevelt Hotel Common 

Wall & Beaver St. 444s WS 
Westinghouse Bldg. Par. Ctfs. CBI 
61 Broadway Corp. Stock 

79 Realty 5s 1948 WS 


New York 7, N.Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


“The President has asked for a 
huge appropriation to give aid to 
the Kingdom of Greece 
Turkey. I want to make it very 
clear to you, my friends, this is 
not for food for Greece. I sub- 


mitted the estimates of the needs | 


of Greece to the UN and our fig- 
ures are not avart at all. And the 
President of the United States has 
asked Congress for 
for relief for needy countries, feod 
relief, and I’m quite sure that 
Congress will grant him the ap- 
propriations. 

“No, the $400,000,0C09 cannot be 
for food, and surely Turkey 
does’nt need any food. Turkey has 
exportable surpluses. 
cause Turkey was to contribute 
to UNRRA, It didn’t exactly keep 
its word, because Turkey never 
does keep her word. If the U. S. 
gets monkeying around with Tur- 
key, it will rue the day. No, this 
is to bolster the Government of 
Turkey and the Government of 
Greece. This is something that we 
have to think about. 

“The President reported some 
very serious conditions, but I be- 











lieve that these conditions should 
be reported’to°’the’UN, and then 


and to/| 


359,000,000 | 


know be- | 


“If the President of the United 
States wants money to aid any 
starving people, Congress will 
give him the money. But the sit- 
‘uation that he describes to bol- 
|ster the army of Greece, and that 
means, as the President stated, 
thet the Government of Greece is 
‘too weak to govern without the 
army, and that the army, as pres- 
ently constituted, is too weak to 
enforce its own government, and 
therefore we ought to equip, to 
give maierial, to give supplies, to 
|give weapons, to give personnel, 
to the Greek Army to do the po- 
licing for the Greek Government. 
We are to go there to maintain a 
King on the throne. I know King 
George. I wouldn’t risk the life of 
a single American doughboy to 
keep any King on a throne. Yes, 
we'll do anything, at any ceost, to 
maintain peace in the world. And 
so, I think we ought to be study- 
ing this question and let our U. S. 
Senators know how we feel about 
it, and let our Congressmen know. 
But you know, at this point, 
they’re as much in doubt as we 
are. They know as little about it 
as we do, so it requires the very 
| best of thinking.” 
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con- asked Marquis James, noted historian their beneficiaries last year exceeded coming year at the same rates as dur- 
the and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write $630,000,000. ing 1946. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Net premiums written in 1946 by 25 representative stock fire 
insurance companies aggregated $655,905,000 compared with $509,- 
056,000 in 1945, a gain of $146,849,000, equivalent to 28.8%. 


The average increase of the 25 companies was 31.5%. Increases 
considerably above this average were made by Agricultural, Boston, 


Fire Association, Firemen’s, Franklin, Glens Falls, Great American, 
Hanover, New Brunswick, Phoenix, Providence Washington and 
Security. It will be observed in the accompanying Table I that Fire 
Association reports the greatest increase with 44.7%; three other 
companies report increases in excess of 40%, viz: Agricultural, Glens 
Falls and Hanover, Moderate increases, below 20%, are reported by 


Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Insurance of North America and New 
York Fire. 




















TABLE I 




















Due to this large expansion in 
prem.um volume, necessitating 
ihe setting aside of propor.ionally 
large amounts in unearned pre- 
mium reserves, combined with 


| excessively high fire losses in 


1946, statutory underwriting re- 
sults show from moderate to 
large losses for the year 1946. De- 
spite these condit-ons, 
two companies, viz: Con:inental 
and Fidelity-Phenix, 
statutory underwriting profits in 
1946, as well as in 1945, as shown 
in Table I. In 1945, n-ne com- 
panies out of the twenty-five were 
able to report underwriting profits 
on a statutory basis. 

In Table II, an analysis of 
earnings per share for the years 
1945 and 1946 is shown. 

It will be observed that after 
allowing for recapture of 40% of 
the increase in unearned premium 
reserves, a conservative figure, 





Statutory “a 
Net Premium Written , Underwriting Results many of the statutory . under 
(000’s omitted) Percent (000’s omitted) | Writing losses are turned into un- 
1945 1946 Increase 1945 1946 | derwriting profits, and these lat- 
$ $ % $ ~ , ic- 
A@tna Insurance - 36,454 46,369 272 —1,137 — 1,893 oo —— oo ee 
Agticultvral __. 9,015 12,808 42.1 —. 306 — 1,165 | ture oO e current underwriting 
Boston Insurance -_______-- 7,194 9,837 26.7 — 304 — 800] earnings (or losses) of the com- 
Continental Insurance —~_____ Haye 37,220 16.9 + 1,612 + yt panies. 
Pitelity Phenix..._._._.__.____. 25,370 30,251 19.2 + 656 + . . ss 
Fite Association... 11,370 16.451 447 -— 557 1,712} On this basis, only nine of. the 
Firemen’s (Newark)._..._.-_ 20,916 28,446 36.0 — 1,296 — 2,002 | 25 companies experienced net un- 
en ROR RRR 9,415 12,757 35.5 — 33 — 1,591) derwriting losses in 1946, viz: 
a eo | ee aoe 421 + 195 — 971) Agricultural, Fire Association 
public ; 4,473 5,544 23.9 — 1705 465 : 7 , 
Great American....._...._._.__ 21,303 29,204 37.1 a — 1,946| Franklin, Globe & Republic, Han- 
meperer Fire Insurance --__-_ 9,773 13,871 41.9 — 479 —— 1 over, National Fire, New York 
ID 61,267 81,135 32.4 + 2,494 - ’ ‘ 1 : 
H&me Insurance..______.____ 74,539 95,039 275 + 2159  — 4544] Fire, Phoenix and Security. Many 
Insurance Co. of No. Amer. 42,736 49,708 16.3 + 1,114 —. '¢65| companies, it will be observed, 
National Fire ea 22,434 ext = -— aoe — aes had greater net underwriting 
New Brunswick __________-_- 2,360 19 5. _- — : : | : 
New York Fire... _-____ 4.923 5543 126 _ 927 _ 463| Profits in 1946 than in 1945. The 
Merth River _.____._-....-_ 9,083 11,632 28.1 +. 271 +— 206| figures shown are before Federal 
ements Insurance --...___-_ 14,113 ee = — 40 — 4 income taxes. 
*PiGv. Washington_____.____ 10,041 ,83 ; + 66 — 8 . . 
St. Paul Fire & Marine__- 21'902 27,714 265 + 895 —1.0%6| Net investment income (before 
Seeurity Incurance.___-___- 7,514 10,318 3:3 aid” ae — 1,323} Federal income taxes) was mod- 
ingfield Fire & Merine_- 22,377 8,502 27. — 1, — 1,228 ; 
a ee 19.777 o84 132 _. gag} erately higher for all but four of 
as te onl ps a the companies. Total net operating 
Totals _....-. 509,056 655,905 28.8 + 611 —31,648! profits, after Federal income 
TABLE II 
Net Earnings Per Share 
Statutory Prem. Reserve Net Underwriting Net Federal Total Net 
Underwriting Equity Increase Profit or Loss Inv. Income Income Tax Operating Profits 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aetna Insurance__ —1.52 —2.54 1.62 4.54 0.10 2.00 2.26 2.10 0.02 0.01 2.34 4.09 
Agricultural Insurance _._. —-2.55 —.71 2.60 8.92 0.05 —0.'79 4.50 4.72 0.83 *0.10 3.72 4.03 
ston Insurance ___-_._. —1.01 —2.67 0.92 2.82 —0.09 0.15 3.12 3.10 0.04 0 2.99 3.25 
Continental Insvrance__-_- 0.80 0.48 0.45 1.06 1.25 1.54 2.49 2.58 0.71 0.48 3.03 3.64 
Pitielity-Phenix ae 0.44 0.32 0.50 1.21 0.94 1.53 2.74 2.89 0.53 0.37 3.15 4.05 
Fife Association _..__.__.. —2.32 —7.15 1.90 6.29 —042 —0.85 2.29 3.70 *0.02 0.02 2.89 2.82 
Pitemen’s (Newark)_____- —0.69  —1.11 0.34 1.26 —0.35 0.15 0.94 1.00 0.04 *0.10 0.55 1.25 
Franklin Fire_______- —0.068 —%.66 0.46 1.48 0.40. —1,18 1.40 1.49 0.35 *0.10 1.45 0.41 
eens Palls........._.___ 0.39 —1.94 0.87 3.09 1.26 1.15 1.91 1.59 0.35 *0.03 2.82 2.77 
Globe & Republic. —3.53  —3.32 1.74 i143 —179 -0@0 0.98 1.25 0 0 —0.81 0.56 
Great American_ : —0.03  —1.19 0.20 1.39 0.17 0.20 1.26 1.33 0.08 0.01 1.35 1.52 
Hanover Fire_______- —1.19 © —3.82 0.61 2.83 --0.58 -~0.69 1.61 1.75 0.26 0.07 0.77 0.99 
Huriford Fire —- . 2.08 —2.82 1.57 5.60 3.65 2.98 3.73 3.80 1.25 *0.19 6.13 6.97 
Home Insurance 5 0.72 —1.51 0.69 2.04 1.41 0.53 1.48 1.64 0.64 0.31 2.25 1.86 
Insurance Co. of No. Amer. 0.75 —0.44 0.63 1.87 1.38 1.43 3.74 4.08 0.59 0.77 4.53 4.74 
National Fire- —2.73 —5.81 1.53 342 —138- —1.99 2.41 2.60 0 0 1.21 0:61 
New Brunswick___- —2.9% «:' 1.88 0.80 2.34 —0.51 0.49 _ 1.89 2.03 0.18 *0.07 1.20 2.59 
New York Fire.___- —463 - —2.31 2.63 164 —2.00 —0.67 1.47 1.52 0 0 —0.53 0.85 
North River __ 0.34 —0.26 0.12 0.94 0.46 0.68 1.16 1.25 0.36 0.14 1.26 1.79 
WHbenix Insurance-...... —007 —7.12 0.72 2.58 0.65 —0.54 3.41 3.58 0.33 0 3.73 3.04 
Prov. Washington. ___.._ 0.22 —2.69 1.12 3.53 1.24 0.84 1.81 1.98 0.49 0.01 1.66 2.81 
@t. Paul Fire & Marine___ 112 —1.31 0.78 2.23 1.90 0.92 2.97 3.11 0.91 0.10 3.96 3.93 
feeurity Insurance....... —0.°2 —5.20 0.87 353 —6.06.. —-1.77 1.71 1.62 0.01 0.07 1.65. —0.22 
‘Wringfield Fire & Marine -—-5.77 —6.14 4.14 10.10 -~-1.63 3.96 5.78 6.06 0 0.04 4.15 9.98 
U. s. Fire__ ates —0.26 —0.90 0.94 3.06 0.68 2.16 2.65 2.85 0.52 0.27 2.81 4°74 
*Credit. 


(Note: Above per share results are on a parent company basis, 


and have been 
Bulletin Service.) 
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American Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance 
Co. 

Bank of America 
Security -First National 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
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computed from figures published in Best's 


taxes, were better in 1946 than in 
1945, for seventeen of the com- 
panies, and lower for eight. Only 
| Security of New Haven reports a 
| total net operating loss for the 
POO ‘ 
| It is of interest to observe how 
relatively moderate was the im- 
pact of Federal income taxes in 
both 1945 and 1946. The reason 
for this is that the taxes are levied 
on “statutory” underwriting re- 
sults, wh:ch in 1946 were mainly 
losses, while. 85% of investment 
income in the form of dividends 
is tax exempt. Thus, bond interest 
and 15% of dividend income con- 
stituted the principal income of 
the companies subject to the tax. 


Grinnell Earnings 


The Grinnell Corporation has 
published earnings to its stock- 
holders amounting to $5.68 per 
share for the 1946 vear. It is in- 
teresting to note that the com- 
pany’s report states that this is the 
first time that earnings have ever 
been published since incorpora- 
tion in 1892, It is indicative of a 








new trend in the disclosure of 
corporate affairs. 


i 


however, |* 


achieved: 


working classes. 


order to elimi- 
nate the gap 
between the 
volume of } 
purchasing 
power in the 
hands of the 
public and the 
volume of 
purchasable 
goods. Until 
recently, it 
was assumed 
that this gap 
—the existnce 
of which is 
due to the 
prevention of 
prices from 
adapting themselves to supply 
and demand—would then be 
eliminated through an increase of 
the output of civilian goods. As 
a result of the fuel crisis, how- 
ever, many people have arrived 
at the conclusion that hopes for 
such an increase must be aban- 
doned. Consequently, they be- 
lieve that the scarcity of goods 
can only be overcome either by 
allowing prices to rise or by mop- 
ping up the surplus purchasing 
power through deflationary meas- 
ures. 

In some quarters the first of 
the two alternatives is favored. 
the government is urged to re- 
move subsidies which cost the 
taxpayer hundreds of millions of 
pounds every year. The increase 
of the cost of living thus achieved 
would absorb in theory at any 





; we, 





Dr. Paul Einzig 





s cs RF eo L~3 a 
Deflation in Britain? 
- By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig calls attention to discussion in Britain regarding policies 
of deflation to eliminate gap between volume of purchasing power 
and purchasable gocds. Analyzes various proposals and concludes 
Labor Government, despite need of a drastic deflationary policy, 
will not adopt radical measures because of resulting discontent of 


During recent weeks there has been an increasing amount of 
talk in London about the need for adopting a policy of deflation in 
—_—-— 





rate, the surplus purchasing 
power of the public, and equilib- 
rium between supply and de- 
mand would thus be restored. In 
practice the increase of the cost 
of living would be accompanied 
in existing circumstances by a 
corresponding increase of wages 
so that by the time the process 
is completed the surplus purchas- 
ing power would be almost as 
large as before. The only classes 
whose purchasing power would 
suffer a real reduction would be 
those with fixed incomes who 
have already suffered grave and 
unfair disadvantages through the 
rise in the cost of living since 1939. 
Moreover, the rise in the cost of 
living would set into motion the 
inflationary spiral and would be 
accompanied by an epidemic of 
wage disputes, to the detriment of 
the output. 

The alternative solution is de- 
flation. Those who advocate it 
do not make it plan what kind of 
deflation they have in mind. 
They may favor an all around 
cut of earnings in order to elimi- 
nate the surplus purchasing power. 
If so, they are guilty of wishful 
thinking. In _ existing circum- 
stances, any wage cuts are simply 
a political and economic impos- 
sibility. Politically, the working 
classes hold the power through 
their majority in the House of 
Commons. Economically, the 
acute scarcity of labor rules out 

(Continued on page 1698) 





completed. 

headed by M. Baumgartner, pres- 

ident of Credit National, is await- 

ed by the Bank. 
Be * * 

Staff work on Denmark’s ap- 
plication for a $50,000,000 World 
Bank loan also has been com- 
pleted. Its purpose is to finance 
imports of capital equipment and 
raw material in connection with 
that Government’s modernization 
program. - 

ok R ok 

Belgium is expected to apply 
shortly for a World Bank loan. 
Mr. Maurice Frere of the National 
Bank of Belgium has been ex- 
pected in the United States in 
connection with this—and possibly 
other financial matters—but has 
dels yed his departure from Brus- 
sels, pending composure of Bel- 
gium’s internal political situation. 
The amount to be sought from the 
World Bank is not known, but 
probably it will be related to 
whatever arrangements Belgium 
makes for Wall Street credits. 

1 BS ok 


Applications have also been re- 
ceived from Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iran, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Poland. 

nS * 


Pending receipt and decision on 
Belgium’s coming application to 
the World Bank, action on Lux- 
emburg’s $20,000,000 application 
is likely to be held up. Luxem- 
burg’s economy is closely linked 
with Belgium’s, since there is a 
customs union between the two 
countries. Partly, at least, Luxem- 
burg’s reconstruction needs—as 
for housing—could be met by the 
| loan of Belgian francs, of which 











World Bank Developments 


Staff work on French and Danish loan applications completed. 
In addition to those on file, further applications from Belgium, 
Italy, Turkey, and Mexico expected. Polish official awaited. 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle” )—The World Bank’s 
Staff work on the application of France for a $500,000,000 loan is 


>». 


A French mission® 





the World Bank holds a supply. 
* 


a a 
Possibly another interest of M. 
Frere in visiting the United 


States is the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. The general 
future of that instituiion, its pos- 
sible utilization by the World 
Bank and Fund, and its suitabil- 
ity for use in connection with 
German reparations for World 
War II are matters of special in- 
terest in Belgium. Marcel van 
Zealand, brother of the former 
Prime Minister of Belgium, is onde 
of the managers of the BIS, M. 
Frere himself is Chairman of the 
Board of the BIS, and Hubert 
Ansiaux of Brussels, an executive 
director of the World Fund, is 
listed in the last annual report of 
the BIS as an al‘ernate director of 
that bank. 
(Continued on page 1692) 


Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital __...__-- 


£8,780,000 

Reserve Fund __________ = nese 

Reserve Liability of Prop... 8, 
£23,710,008 


Aggregate Assets 30th 
t., 1945 £223,163}622 


FHOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Ageney arrangements with Banks 
threaghout the U. S. A. 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 
in benefits to policyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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Wat better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need . . . to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 


The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, -children and other beneficiaries, 
for instanee, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 


To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 
The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in force by over 1350 million 
dollars during 1946... mow own over 10% billion 


dollars worth of peace cf mind. 
Dividends Reduce Cost 


The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 
Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. ‘ 


By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Valve of Doliar 


The decline ia the ‘‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its poliey- 
holders and all other people of our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 
American people. 

THOMAS I, PARKINSON, President 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET ® 


If you own any insurance or 
are interested in it, you will p.m A 
find ‘* Your Policy’’ well worth 
reading. Send for it today to 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Name: 





Street: 








City and State: 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Richmond. Virginia, March 25, 1947. 


To the Stockholders of 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report 
of the affairs of the Company fer the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, which is the annual report it is contem- 
plated formally to present to the stockholders of the 
Company at the annual meeting due to be held on 
May 20, 1947. 

Foreword 


The year 1946 presents in its broadest aspect a record 
of frustration. The Country looked forward, at the open- 
ing of the year, to a period of rapid economic readjust- 
ment to post-war conditions and with bright hope for 
the increased production of civiltan goods which the 
world so desperately needed. Instead, through the year 
there were continued labor difficulties and strikes, inter- 
ruptions, shortages, controls, embargzes. and constantly 
increasing and inflating prices, all contributing to a year 
of extreme managerial difficulties. 

That the Company, confronted with decreased: revenues 
and the highest cost level of wages and materials and 
supplies in its history, and with a minor fraction of its 
needed rate increases granted for only half the year, did 
not make as substantial progress toward its physical and 
financial betterment as it had done in the six prior years 
1940 to 1945 is understandable; that it was enabled to 
make a net income and to continue dividends to the 
stockholders is attributable in large part to the accom- 
plishment of those prior years in making capital improve- 
ments, in devising improved techniques and in reducing 
debt, which began to “pay off” in 1946. 


I.” 
The Year 1946 
Operating Statistics 

The Revenue froin Operation of the railroad in 1946 
clined to $212,041,109, a decrease of 14.34% from the 
Operating Revenues of $247,536,833 for 1945. 

The volume of business handled and the receipts 
therefrom, compared with the previous year were: 


1946 1945 
Freight moved (tons)...------------- 62,306,299 63,605,131 
Average distance moved (miles)--~-- 231.91 235.97 
Ton miles —_--------..---------.--- 14,449,343,889  15,009,130,558 
Average revenue per ton mile------. 1.136¢ 1.162¢ 
Total freight revenue_...___-------- $164,126,085 $174,397,392 
Number of passengers____....-~----- 8,834,069 13,465,541 
Avcrage journey (miles)--.---.------ 172.60 193.51 
Massenger miles —..........=--....... 1,524,760,826 2,605,756\;203 
Average revenue per passenger mile 2.220¢ 2.201¢ 
Total passenger revenue___._.-._---- $33,842,343 $57,361,906 


As just shown, freight revenue declined to $164,126,085, 
as compared with $174,397,392 for the previous year, a 
decrease of 5.89%. Passenger revenue aggregated $33,- 
$42,343, a decline of 41% from 1945, and of nearly 43% 
from the high war level of 1944, reflecting the fast 
declining mass movement by rail of the armed forces of 
the United States. 


Contraction of revenues from the high plateau of the 
war years, 1941-1945, inclusive, was to be expected. What 
could not have been so clearly foreseen was the violent 
enforced inflationary increases in wages, retroactive to 
January 1, 1946, and in prices of materials and supplies, 
coupled with a failure to obtain, prior to 1947, the relief 
which increases in freight rates would have afforded. 


As a result of these increases in wages and costs, to be 
dealt with in detail in a later section of this Report, the 
Company wes not only unable to reduce operating 
expenses proportionately to the decline in gross revenues 
of $35,495,724, as compared with the previous year, but 
its operating expenses for 1946 went to a new high level 
of $171,791,729, as compared with $159,711,715 which 
were the ordinary operating expenses of 1945, exclusive 
of extraordinary charges due to rapid amortization of 
war facilities. 

The effect of the combination of declining revenue and 
skyrocketing expense is shown in .the high transporta- 
tion ratio of 41.01, as compared with 30.58 in 1945, and 
an operating ratio (i.e., the total cost of operation as 
compared to revenue) of 81.02. 

With the ending of Excess Profits Taxes, Railway Tax 
Accruals (reduced by a credit from tax carry-backs 
of approximately $2,000,000) declined sharply, having 
amounted to $16,491,195 for 1946, as compared with 
$43,044,685 for the previous year, a decrease of 61.69%. 
As will be seen from the following table, taxes took 
mearly 8¢ out of each dollar of gross revenue, and 
amounted to 78% more than the Conipany’s net income 
(after taxes and charges) of $9,252,270 in 1946. 

The comparative ratios of the several categories of 
Operating Expenses, and taxes, expressed in the number 
of cents out of each dollar ef revenue, were as follows: 

















1946 1945 

OEE LITE AE LOO 41.01¢ 
Maintenance of Way__---_-__-___________ 15.51¢ i278 
Maintenance of Equipment__._....... | 18.65¢ 22.32¢ 
hla SR a Be a ta 1.76¢ 1.29¢ 
ES EIT 2.91¢ 2.22¢ 
SE OM oe ee een es 1.18¢ 1.11¢ 
ET RL ET eT A, Fe 81.02¢ 70.27¢ 
ES AP Te salads 7.78¢ 17.39¢ 
Grand Totals ____ acousnmes  68.80¢ 87.66¢ 
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After operating expenses, taxes and equipment and 
joint facility rents (which latter amounted to 2.09¢ for 
1946), there was left for fixed charges and for other 
corporate needs, and the owners, 9.11¢ out of each dollar 
of 1943 revenue, as compared with 10.83¢ in 1945, and 
12.80¢ in 1944, 

Net Income 


Net Income (after taxes and charges) for 1946 amounted 
to $9,252,270, as compared with $16,298,721 in 1945, 

Fixed charges were covered 1.7% times in 1946, as 
compared with 2.19 times in 1945. 

After dividends of 5% on the Preferred Stock, the 
balance of net income in 1946 was equivalent to $4.81 
per share on the Common Stock. Net earnings per share 
of Common over the period 1939-1946, inclusive, have 
been as follows: 

. Net Earnings Per Share 


Year of Common Stock 
1939 $ 2.69 
1940 3.35 
1941 12.61 
1942 23.41 
1943 15.81 
1944 14.84 
1945 10.24 
1946 481 


Use in 1946 of the Company’s Financial Resources 


With the cessation of war inflated revenues in 1945, 
there came a necessary contraction in the money avail- 
able for larger corporate purposes, and the financial 
policy of the Company for 1946 was one of paying the 
bills and conserving cash. Asid2 from payment of run- 
ning expenses, taxes payable during the year, which 
amounted to $44,613,714, and fixed charges, the Company 
(as to larger items oniy): 

(1) Expended treasury cash for capital improvements to the 


property (road and equipment) in the amount of $12,880,949, as 
compared with $15,871,428 so expended in 1945. 


(2) Used $4,858,776 in Gebt retirement (a large portion cf which 
Was expended to purchase the steck of The Atlanta and Charlotte 
Air Line), as compared with $16,426,834 in 1945. 

(3) Paid dividends aggregating $6,894,600, the same as in 1945. 

(4) Had left on December 21, 1946, (a) U. S. Tax Notes in the 
principal amount of $27,666,900, .as reserves against 1946 taxes, 
payable in i947, and for other corporate needs, and (b) casn of 
$27,220,429, as shown in the balance sheet, the latter being reducible 
by items which were not cleared thrcugh the banks as of close of 
business for the year. 


Dividends 


Dividends of 5% on the Preferred Stock, and of $3.00 
per share on the Commen Stock, payable in quarterly 
installments, were continued. 


The Rise in the Company’s “Cost of Living” 
(I.) 
Prices 


During the year 1946, the prices of almost everything 
which the Company had to buy reached extraordinary 
heights, contributing to the high cost of the year’s 
operation. 


A few conspicuous examples are: 


(1) Prior to January 1945, the price of new rail was $40.00 per 
gross ton and by April 1946 reached $48.60, while a further increase 
announced in December 1946, ran the price up: to $56.00, an increase 
of 40% within two years. 


(2) The current price for a 50-ton, 40-foot, steel-sheathed box car 
is approximately $3,900, while in 1941 similar cars were bought for 
$2,762 each, an increase of over 40%. 


(3) Increases in the price of Diesel-electrical locomotives, approxi- 
mating 16%, were announced during 1946. 


(4) As of June 30, 1940, the average price of coal was $1.86 per 
ton, while it reached $3.39 per ton as oi July 31, 1946, en increase 
of 82%. 


(5) The cost of lumber and cross-ties increased from 60 to 119” 
during the same period, treated oak cross-ties, for example, now 
costing $3.00 each, as compared with $1.81 in 1940. 
While these increases, and many more for other impor- 

tant supplies, added enormously to the cost of operation 
and capital improvements, the railroad industry, unlike 
most other businesses, was unable during the year to 
obtain relief by increasing its prices, as will be seen. 


(II.) 
Wages and Pay-Roll Taxes 


The rise of prices was thus severe in its effect on the 
year’s results. The dollar rise in the wage bill was more 
severe and cost the Company a great deal more money, 


because wages represent such a large proportion of 
annual expense. 


Increased wages and certain changes in labor agree- 
ments had been proposed on a nation-wide scale to the 
railroads by the twenty railroad unions during the latter 
part of 1945, the handling of these demands finally 
resulting, in the Spring of 1946, in awards in arbitration 
and by an Emergency Board, of increases of 16¢ per 
hour, retroactive to January 1, 1946 for all employees. 


These increases, however, were rejected by the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, two of the twenty unions involved, 
who thereupon called a strike which stopped all train 
service in the United States, and was about to paralyze 
the Country. In this emergency the President of the 
United States was obliged to intervene; and the dispute 
was finally settled, under his direction, by the railroads 
giving an additional increase of 2'2¢ per hour to all 
lala and the striking employees going back to 
work, 
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These wage increases, on an annual basis cost the 
Company $19.398.243, together with additional pay-rol| 
taxes of $1,200,751, on an annual basis, 

Under the Crosser Act, passed by the Congress of the 
United States in 1946, further increased pay-roll taxes, 
costing the Company an estimated minimum additional 
amount of over $2.500,000 a vear for the years 1947 and 
1948. and to increase in 1949, and again in 1952, became 
effective January 1, 1947. 


Condition of the Property 


Despite the excessive cost of labor and materials, there 
was no skimping during the year 1946 in maintaining the 
physical conditicn of the property. 

Capital expenditures on roadway for 1946 amounted 


to $6,037,548, as compared with expenditures for 1945 of 
$5.997,628. 


Maintenance, both of way and structures and equip- 
ment, was not curtailed. 


The program of the reconstruction and repair of rolling 
stock and of buildings and bridges, laying heavier rail 
and tie plates, and installing mecharical aids to opera- 
tion and maintenance went on without abatement. 


As a result of this long term program of improvement, 
the property, both way and equipment, continues in an 
excellent condition of maintenance, and is adequately 
equipped to handle the expected traffic of the coming 
years. 

Freight Rate Increases 


Confronted with realized and potential increases in 
prices and wages (which averaged in general 50% in 
1946, as compared with 1940), the railroads on April 15, 
1946, filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission seeking to increase freight rates by approxi- 
mately 25% and to make the increases effective on 
May 15, 1945, on one day’s notice. 

This application was denied and in lieu thereof the 
Commission granted on June 20, 1946, an interim in- 
crease, effective July 1, 1946, which for the Company 
averaged about 5%, and produced approximately $4,000,- 
000 for the six months it was in effect. 

Many months of hearings throughout the United States 
followed, and tinally on December 5, 1946, the Commis- 
sion issued its order in the proceeding known as Ex 
Parte 162. Under this order the interim increase of 
July 1, 1946, was rescinded. and in lieu thereof freight 
rates were increased an average of approximately 17.60%, 
effective January 1, 1947. 

It is estimated that based on the 1946 volume of traffic, 
these increases will produce approximately $20,000,000 
additional gross revenue to the Company. 


New Rail 
During 1946 the Company was abie to obtain and there 


were laid 26,569 tens of new rail; and orders for i947 
have been placed for 35,000 tons. 


New Equipment 

During 1946; the equipment manufacturers were con- 
stantly beset by strikes and material shortages, and the 
Company succeeded in obtaining during the year only 
(a) the six 4,000-H.P. Diesel-electric road passenger 
locomotives ordered in 1944, finaricing for which was 
arranged in 1945, together with (b) fifteen 1,000-H.P. 
Diesel-eiectric switchers, and (c) six 6,00U-H.P. Diesel- 
electric road freight locomotives. 


Fourteen of the switchers and the six 6,000-H.P. road 
freight locomotives were financed as to 80% of their 
cost by the sale of $7,880.000 par value of Southern Rail- 
Way Equipment ‘Trust 158% Certificates, Series “LL.” 
these Certificates, issued as of Sentember 15, 1946, having 
been sold on an interest cosi basis of 1.69. 


_In addition to 1,000 automobile box cars ordered in 
1945 and also to be included in Equipment Trust, Series 
‘LL,” the Company had on order on January 1, 1947: 

(a) 1323 additional freight cars; 

(b) 25 Diesel-electric switchers: 

(c) 10 6,000-H.P. Diesel-clectric road freight locomotives: and 

(d) 88 modern strcamlined passenger 

sleeping cars. 

The freight cars and the Diesel power just referred to 
are expected early in 1947, 80% of the cost of a consid— 
erable proportion thereof having been financed through 
the sale, as of December 15, 1946, of $7,660.000 par value 
of Southern Railway Equipment Trust 134% Certificates, 
Series “MM,” sold on an interest cost basis of 1.93. 
Approximately 75% of the cost of 24 of the switchers 
Is being financed, by means of a 5-year Conditional Sale 
Agreement at 142% per annum. 

Financing for the new passenger cars (which are to 
modernize the “Crescent” and the “Royal Palm,” and 
supplement the modern equipment on others of the 
Company’s principal trains, and are estimated to cost 
approximately, $9,000,000) is to be arranged prior to the 


a thereof, which is expected in the latter part of 
Zé. 


coaches and all-room 





When the Diesel power now On order for the Company 
and its affiliated lines has been delivered, Southern 
Railway System companies will have in service 319 
units of Diesel power, operated as 111 Diesel-electric 
switch engines, 6 small Diesel-electric passenger trains, 
16 Diesel-electric road passenger locomotives, ranging 
from 2,000 horsepower to 4,000 horsepower, and 54 Diesel- 
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electric road freight locomotives, ranging from 4,050 
horsepower to 6,000 hcrsepower. 

The aggregate cost to Southern Railway Company and 
its affiliates of this Diesel-electric equipment is approxi- 
mately $37,250,000, 


Funded Debt and Fixed Charges 


The table of funded debt at the end of 1946 showed 
the follow:ng comparison with 1945: 
Dec. 31, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 
_ $194,650,500  $194,650,509 
52,840,600! 52,923,6002 
39,098,382 26,707,759 


manied’ TK ...-.----..._. 
Leasenola Estates_-__. 
Equipment Trust Obligations 


Totals ~-----------~----- ---~ $285,585,482 $274,281,859 


4 Includes $8,841,600 of Bonds acquired by the Company or 
its subsidiaries since January 1, 1940. 

“Includes $8,082,C00 of bonds acquired by the Company or 
its subsidairies since January 1, 1940. 

The Company’s net fixed charges, on an annual bas‘s 
as defined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, less 
income from securities of its leasehold estates owned by 
the Company, remain at approximately $11,860,000 at 
December 31, 1946. 

Il. 
Future Prospects 


Outlook for 1947 


Difficult as were the problems of 1946, there is a bright 
side for the future, for, growing out of the settlement of 
the labor difficulties of the year, there will perhaps be 
a period of relative calm and, it is hoped, of greater 
industrial production than has been witnessed in peace 
time in the Country's history. in all of which the Com- 
pany should, as always, share substantially. 

There is also comfort in the recognition during 1946 
hy the Interstate Commerce Commission of the necessi- 
ties of the railroad industry, resulting in the award of 
the Freight Rate Increases in Ex Parte 162, just men- 
tioned, which should produce additional gross freight 
revenue to the Company of approximately $20,000,000 
“in 1947, 





The Company is fortified in its thus expressed spirit 
of optimism by the industrial developments in the South, 
effected in 1946 and in prospect as 1947 opens. 


Industrial Developments 


Despite the vicissitudes of unrelaxed war-time controls 
and labor troubles, the establishment during 1946 of 506 
mew industries at points served by the lines of the Com- 
pany and its affiliates, the enlargement of 108 existing 
plants, and the location of 32 new large warehouses for 
the assembly and distribution of numerous commodities, 
is proof of the continued industrial growth of the South. 
In this respect, the year 1946 was one of constructive 


progress toward increased business in the years to come; 


sand this increasing industrialization bears out the faith 
of its people in the diversity of the opportunities that 
zabound in the territory by reason of its manifold re- 
sources. Eas 

Industry, indeed, is continuing to “Lceok South” in its 
efforts to get closer to friendly labor, raw materials, 
iow-cost power, markets, and a favorable manufacturing 
«climate. 

In 1946, the mills of the cotton growing states con- 
sumed 87.7% of the total cotton consumed in the United 
States: and the textile industry continues its remarkable 
growth in the territory. 

Rayon production for the year was the largest on 
record in all branches of the industry. Further expan- 
sion of this important industry is in prospect in the 


_tterritory as shown by the acquisition of sites for two 


rayon plants and a nylon plant on the Company’s lines. 
When completed, these three plants aione will add $80,- 
£00,000 in new facilities in Southern territory. 

The growth of the wood-pulp, wallboard, structural 
dinsulation board, and paper industry in Southern terri- 
tory continued as evidenced by the establishment of four 
Jarge plants with an investment in these new facilities of 
°$32,000,000. Increased capacity costing over $10,000,000 
further enhanced the potential production of the existing 
waper and allied industries in the territory. 

The furniture industry, long dominant in the South, 
continued its march forward with 78 new industrial 
enterprises, while the lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries accounted for 52 new plants. 


Southern iron and steel capacity, greatly expanded 
during the war years, is to be further modernized and 
improved during the next two years. 

The productien of tobacco in the Southern states set 
an all-time high in 1946 of over two billion pounds. 
Approximately $3,090,000 has been expended during the 
year ior new and additional facilities for processing and 
manufacture of this crop. 

A large investment has been made by a national 
electrical concern in the establishment of two plants 
at points served by the Company for the manufacture of 
radio, radar, and high frequency telephone equipment. 
Similarly, the location of an automobile assembly plant 
ani a diesel engine service plant with an aggregate 
investment of $7,900,000 is a further indication of favored 
opportunity for the sale of these products in the South. 

Attesting to their faith in the continued industria] and 
economic development of the territory, the companies 
generating electric power in three of the States served 
by the Company’s lines have announced plans to spend 
a total of $106,000,000 over the next few years ii new 
facilities for steam-electric generating units and rural 
electric lines. 





t . + 

It thus does not appear that with the stcppage of war 
production there will be any final loss of activity in the 
territory, Agriculture, the growing livestock industry, 
forestry and the many diversified kinds of manufacturing 
will reach tremendous heights in the South in the coming 
years. 

Public Relations 

The stress and strain detailed in this Report which 
so characterized the first full calendar year of the post- 
War era created many problems and opportunities for 
misunderstandings and unfavorable relations. It is re- 
corded with gratitude, however, that the Company’s 
relationship’ with public authorities, with shippers and 
passengers, and with the public in general, invariably 
has been friendly and cooperative, 

The Company’s local and national advertising program 
Was continued, and the total circulation in all publica- 
tions was approximately $4!2 millicn. In locally-circu- 
lated newspapers, and business, farm and state teachers 
magazines, specific messages were prenared to relate the 
interests of each group to the Company’s contributions 
to community growth and prosperity. In the nationally- 
circulated business publications and general magazines, 
and in financial periodicals, the Company’s advertise- 
ments continued to invite the nation’s industrialists to 
“Look Ahead—Look South” for greater industrial oppor- 
tunity. 

Related activities included the writing and distribution 
of publicity material to newspapers, magazines, and the 
radio, the preparation and disiribution of special mate- 
rial for educators and students, the prceduction and dis- 
play of posters, and cooperation with authors, editors, 
educational authorities, and others. 


Conclusion 


The Company’s major policies have not varied in the 
fifty-three years of its corporate life. They are: 

To develop the territory and to foster faith in the 
South, its people and its opportunities. 

To furnish safe, economical and adequate railroad 
transportation in the territory where the “Southern 
Serves the South.” 

To treat fairly and kindly the men and women whose 
work keeps the railroad going. 

To pay a fair return to the owners of the property. 

With this steadfast faith, and these principles, the 
Company confidently approaches the future years. 





The management is grateful to the personnel for thcir 
accomplishments through another difficult year. 





Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 
ERNEST E, NORRIS, 
President. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Financial Results for the Year 
In 1946 In 1945 


The Company received from freight, passeger 
and miscellaneous operations a total rev- 
enue of : ~.. $212,041,109 $247,536,833 

The cest of maintaining the property and of 
cperating the railroad was F 171,791,729 173,945,280 

Leaving 2 balance from railroad operations of $40,249,380 $73,591,553 

Federal, state and local taxes required 16,491,195 43,044,685 


Leaving a balance of___ ~~. -.. $23,758,185 $30,546,868 
The Company paid to other companies for 

hire of equipment and use of joint faci)i- 

ties in excess of the amount received by 

it from those sources_._.. 





4,447,039 3,729,101 


Leaving an income frem railway operations of $19,311,146 $26,817,767 
Other income derived from investments in 

stocks und bonds and miscellaneous items 

WG 6.5 antas aa . glia 2,848,272 3,521,283 
Making a total income of ...... $22,159,418 $30,339,050 
Interest on tunded debt and equipment trust 

obligations, rents paid for leased railroads 

and miscellaneous deductions totaled____ 12,907,148 14,940,329 


Resulting in a net income of $9,252,270 $16,298,722 


Zeooane F aon 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Financial Position at the End of the Year 


On On 
December December Increase oF 
31, 1946 31, 1945 Decrease 


The Company had investments 
in land, railroad tracks, ter- 
minal facilities, shops, loco- 
motives, freight and passen- 
ger cars and other fixed 
property of ‘ 

In addition the Company had in- 
vestments in stocks, bonds and 
notes of affiliated companies 
and other investments carried 


$579,435,697 $572,811,076 $6,624,623 


at 60,243,498 55,548,019 4,695,479 
Unexpended proceeds of Equip- 

ment Trusts “LL’’ and “MM”, 

held by Trustees, to be dis- 

bursed upon delivery of equip- 

nient....<. ee : 11,667,851 anaes 11,667,851 


Total Investments a $651,347,046 $628,359,095 $22,987,951 
—— a —— 
The Company had cash and spe- 
cial deposits amounting to 
And temporary investments in 
U. S. Government Notes 
Other railroad companies and 
others owed the Company , 
The Company had on hand fuel, 
rails, ties, bridge material and 
otner supplies necessary for. 
keeping road and equipment in 
ge0G Orager ....... a: 
Deferred assets and unadjusted 
debits, including items owed to 
but not yet available to the 
Company ~- aun ged 


$31,672,213 $44,170,007 $12,497,794 


27,660,000 46,160,000 18,500,000 


14,668,783 19,540,815 4,852,032 


16,950,994 13,689,502 3,261,492 


6,989,375 8,658,944 1,669,569 


The Assets of the Company totaled $749,308,411 $760,578,363 $11,269,952 





The Company cwed for materials, 
supplies, wages and balances 
to other railroad companies, 
and interest, dividends and 


rents accrued but not yet due $36,212,921 $34,667,386 $1,545,535 
Taxes accrued but not due_____ 10,401,541 40,139,324 29,737,783 
Operating reserves ________ “ 2,467,581 2,284,359 183,222 
Reserve for depreciation of road 

and equipment and amortiza- 

tion of defense projects______ 96,155,584 93,044,784 3,110,800 
Deferred liabilities, including 

items due to others, but not 

DUE. WOSENTEE cccvcetinvdbbamme 16,563,201 715,952 


17,279,153 





The total of these liabilities, 

credits and reserves was $161,800.828 $187,415,006 $25,614,178 

= ; > - Staelin decinnindnnondeanaeeeteee 
After deducting these ifems from 
the total assets there remained, 
for the capitalization of the 

Company, net assets of . $587.507.583 $573,.163,357 $14,344,226 

b= — = Ee ee ——alll 


The capitalization of the Com- 
pany consisted cf the fol- 
lowing: 

Funded Debt, including bonds, 
equipment trust obligations, 
etc. . ‘ $233,748,882 $221,358,259 $12,390,629 

Preferred Stock 60,000,000 60,000,000 

Common Stock 129,820,000 129,820,000 


Making a total capitalization of $423,568,882 $411,178,259 $12,390,623 
-- —_———- Lo oe 5 eet mee 








— 


After deducting this capitaliza- 
tion from net assets there re- 
mained a surplus, largely in- 
vested in the property, of_... $163,938,701 $161,985,098 $1,953,608 





ne 





Treasury Initiates New Bond-Buying Plan i 'exveciea ‘iat ine’ depostor,| Framk J, Brennan Is 


signed to encourage national eco 
nomic policies contributing to the 


Payroll savings deduction technique extended to bank depositors. 
The Treasury’s launching last week of its new “Bond-a-Month 


Plan” in connection with its dist 


ribution of Savings Bonds marks 


-ah important new step not only in the promotion of their sale, both 


‘eduring peace and war, but also in 
‘turing the people’s savings. 


the government’s policies for cap- 


The new technique represents a compromise toward the Treas- 


mury’s needs, recognized since the © 


frenzied wartime campaigns, for 
«contacting the income of others 
‘than payroll savings subscribers, 
sat regular intervals. With this 


-~purpose, and to stimulate sales of 


tbonds to non-bank investors, the 


“Wew York State War Finance 


“Committee tried to devise a plan 
for the regular deduction of sub- 
«scriptions to be ma’: ftom divi- 
‘end income. Afte: such discus- 
‘sion with corporate .1..\sfer agents 
and dividend-disb: vs: 0.ficials, 





it was finally determined that the 
| general unwieldiness and the par- 
‘ticular difficulties would outweigh 
‘the estimated advantages. 

| This new plan, handled through 
the commercial banks, operates in 
‘having the depositor who is will- 
ing to buy a bond each month, 
|sign a card authorizing the bank 
to deduct the purchase price from 
his or her checking account. The 
lbank will issue the bond at its 
‘eonvenience during the month, 


of automatic bond buying as the 
millions of wage and salary earn- 
ers now on the Payroll Savings 
Plan (whose participants under- 
standably number less than a 
quarter of their wartime amount). 

In addition to gaining more sub- 
scriptions quantitatively, the new 
| plan is expected to fulfill the aim 
for getting new categories of the 
|'community as bondholders. This 
| method of bank deposit deduction 
|should go far in enlisting small 
|business firms and their em- 
ployees, professional and other 


self-employed persons, farmers 
and large numbers of other bank 
depositors to whom the Payroll 











Savings Plan for one reason or 
another is unavailable, re UB: 


Frank J. Brennan, resident 
manager of Dean Witter & Co., 
has been appointed Eureka, Callif., 
community chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment, it was announced by Walter 
Fuller, President of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. and Chairman of 
the newly formed CED National 
Information Committee. 

In addition to his duties with 
Dean Witter & Co., Mr. Brennan 
is a Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International, District 104, 
California. 

“The Committee for Economic 
Development is now engaged in an 
intensive program of research 
leading to the foundation of re- 
sponsible recommendations de- 





who is on such a “Bond-a-Month” 5 maintenance of high levels of pro= 
plan, will be in the same category CED Ch man for Fureka duction, distribution and employ= 


ment in this country,” Mr. Bren< 
nan said. 

“It will be my objective to en=- 
list the interest of Eureka busi- 
nessmen and others who wish te 
associate themselves in a common 
effort to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of the facts and prin- 
ciples underlying the nation’s eco- 
nomic problems. CED publications 
discussing tl se problems and 
suggesting thcir solutions will be 
made available to all who are in- 
terested. 

“Only through better public 
understanding will come the new 
policies which will help us avoid 
sharp dips i business activity 
and employm ind bring about 
continuing € omic progress,” 
Mr. Brennan . «ic. 


: 
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| Railroad 


Securities 











Western Pacific securities have been giving a particularly good 


account of themselves in the last 
markets. a 
slightly above, the level prevailing 


few months of generally sagging 


The common stock has recently been selling about, or 


at the beginning of the year. That 


stability has been in marked contrast to the performance of the stocks 
of such other western roads as Santa Fe (down 9% points), Union 


Pacific (down 6 points), Southern® 


Pacific (down 5 points), or Great 
Northern (down 3 points), and 
the performance of railroad secu- 
rities in general. Many rail an- 
alysts look for a continuation of 
‘this better-than-average market 
action, and eventual substantially 
higher prices for the stock. 

In part the price stability of | 
Western Pacific securities may 
probably be traced to the an- 
nouncement of the directors in 
the closing days of February that 
$5,000,000 of the Income4's would 
be called for redemption on May 
1, 1947. A similar amount was 
called. for redemption a year ear- 
lier. It had been hoped in many 
quarters that because of the com- 
pany’s exceptionally strong finan- 
cial status the entire balance of 
the Income bonds would be paid 
off. Even though the full hope 
was not realized the action was 
construed as bullish. At the same 
time that announcement of inten- 
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tion to call $5,000,000 of the In- 
come 4%s was made the directors 
announced declaration, of the full 
$5.00 on the preferred and a divi- 
dend of $3.00 a share on the com- 
mon payable $0.75 quarterly May 
15, etc. 

With the redemption of the $5,- 
000,000 Income 4%s on May ‘1, 
there will remain outstanding only 
$6,540,000. Originally, on con- 
summation of reorganization a 
couple of years ago, the issue 
amounted to $21,219,000. Rapid 
retirement of debt in this manner 
is of course a significant boost to 
credit and the investment status 
of the equity in any instance. In 
the case of the Western Pacific it 
is of particular significance to 
holders of the common stock. The 
Income 4%s are convertible into 
the common stock at $50.00 a 
share. Thus, elimination of the 
bonds through redemption at a 
time when the conversion feature 
is not attractive, removes the po- 
tentiality for later dilution of the 
equity. Last year when bonds 


_were called for redemption mar- 
| ket conditions were such that the 


majority of bonds were also re- 
tired with cash rather than con- 
verted. Of the reduction of $9,- 


679,000 so far accomplished in the 


outstanding Income 4'%s (before 
the May 1, 1947 redemption), 
$5,194,400 was through payment 
and $4,484,600 through conver- 
sion into the stock. As a result the 
amount of common stock out- 
standing increased 89,692 shares 
to 408,283 shares. 

Western Pacific is viewed as an 
entirely different proposition than 
it was ten years ago. Its traffic 
potentialities have been enhanced 
materially. There has been con- 
siderable industrial expansion in 
parts of the service area. New 
traffic sources have been opened 
up through an extension of the 
company’s lines to a connection 
with Great Northern in northern 
California. While this extension 
had been completed in the early 
1930s, it had not reached its full 
utility because of the poor phy- 
sical condition of Western Pacific. 
This same consideration prevent- 
ed Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and Western Pacific together from 
reaping the full potential benefits 
from construction of the Dotsero 
Cut-off. 

Both the Western Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
have been virtually rebuilt in re- 
cent years while being operated 
by trustees. Thus they are now 
in a position to compete for prof- 
itable transcontinental traffic they 
were not formerly in a position to 
handle expeditiously. Another 
benefit to be derived from the 
thorough property rehabilitation 
and the installation of a large 
amount of new equipment will be 
found in increased operating effi- 
ciency and the consequent lower 
costs. Last year earnings on 
Western Pacific common, allowing 
for the participation feature of the 
preferred, amounted to $3.53. 
Many analysts look for close to 
$6.00 a share this year and for 
some years to come, at least. 


——— lll 
Sanborn Co. Formed 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Sanborn 





& Company has been formed with 
offices at 39 Osborn St. to engage 
in the securities business. Officers 
are James L. Jenks, Jr., President; 
George A. Sanderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; Crawford 





25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 





Goldthwait, Second Vice-Presi- 


ident and Clerk. 





ee 


Complete Largest Municipal Bond Sale 





D. Hale Brake, Treasurer of 
State-of Michigan, receives a check 
for $200,000,000 from E. F. Dun- igan voters to finance the State’s 


stan, Vice-President, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, completing 
final detail of the largest State 
or municipal bond issue ever sold 
to the public through underwrit- 


Veterans’ Bonus program. 
bond issue was awarded toa bank- | 
'ing syndicate headed by Bankers 


ers. The issue was authorized at 
last November’s elections by Mich- 


The 


Trust Co. 
Left to right are: R. G. Page, 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co.; 
D. Hale Brake; E. F. Dunstan, 
Vice-President, Bankers’ Trust 


Co.; David M. Wood, of Wood, King 


|& Dawson, Attorneys for State of 


Michigan, and B. A. Tompkins, 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 





Sweden Drastically Curbs Imports 


Shrinkage of foreign exchange reserves leads government to impose 
ban on all except most essential commodities. Will increase exports 
of woodpulp and newsprint. Swedish Government fails to win sup- 
port of all parties on taxation policy. 


According to a wireless dispatch, dated March 16, to the Ameri- 
can-Swedish News Exchange, Sweden’s strained foreign exchange 


situation has made necessary rig-® 


orous import restrictions, which 
the Government declared in force 
as of March 15. Licenses will be 
granted for goods needed for Swe- 
den’s economy. Hides, cotton, 
wool, solid and liquid fuels, and 
gasoline remain entirely free. In 
1946 Sweden had an import sur- 
plus of not less than 842 million 
kronor, and consequently the 
country’s foreign exchange hold- 
ings decreased considerably. The 
imports of luxury and unessential 
goods and articles will now be 
halted or drastically cut, and at 
the same time efforts will be made 
to increase exports. Some news- 
papers express the belief that the 
new regulations will not have to 
be enforced beyond the first of 
next year. 

The import embargo includes 
coffee, tea, and cocoa, which again 
become rationed. For the first ra- 
tion period which ends April 8 
each person will receive 250 grams 
of roasted coffee (slightly. more 
than one-half pound), 100 grams 
of tea, and 200 grams of cocoa, 
while restaurants and cafes will 
be allotted 70% of the 1946 con- 
sumption. Such articles as auto- 
mobiles, tropical fruits, perfumes, 
nylon stockings, furs, etc., are also 
forbidden. 


The official announcement was 
made over the radio in the eve- 
ning of March 15 by Axel Gjores, 
Minister of Supply, who outlined 
the new restrictions. However, 
news had been circulated via the 
grapevine route the day before, 
causing, at least in Stockholm, a 
wave of hoarding. In some cases 
people bought several hundred 
pounds of coffee, quickly empty- 
ing the shelves of grocery stores. 


According to “Stockholms Tid- 
ningen,” a general embargo on pa- 
per can be expected shortly in 
order to reduce the domestic con- 


sumption and increase the export 
of this staple product. 

Some experts believe that. the 
country can increase these ex- 
ports by 10 to 15% when heavy 








rationing is imposed on the do- 
mestic market. 


The United States is likely to 
to get considerably more of Swed- 
ish paper and pulp as soon as 
Sweden gets her paper mills 
working. Sweden exported 650,000 
short tons of pulp to this country 
in the last six months of 1945, but 
only 365,000 tons in the whole of 
1946, because of American lower 
ceiling prices. The annual produc- 
tion, at present 2,300,000 tons, may 
reach 2,650,000 tons when the 
shortage of coal and labor has 
been overcome. 


Present prices vary between 
$99 and $124.50 a short ton, but 
may be raised soon. Newsprint 
production reached 120,768 tons in 
1946 of which 38% was exported. 


Swedish Inflation Conference 
Ends in Deadlock 


Conferences between members 
of the Swedish Government and 
representatives of the leading 
parties in the Riksdag concerning 
Sweden’s economic situation ended 
on March 13 in a deadlock after 
six weeks of deliberations. Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander announced 
that during an early stage of the 
meetings, the opposition parties— 
the Conservatives, Farmers, and 
Liberals—expressed the wish that 
any plans to increase the taxation 
of certain higher income groups 
should be abandoned for the time 
being. The Government, on the 
other hand, felt that it could not 
make such a promise. With the 
tax matter out of the way, the 
discussions then centered on prob- 
lems concerning the price level, 
especially the effect of the recent 
wage increases on the current 
economic situation. Since no 
agreement could be reached, it 
was decided to break off the nego- 
tiations. . 


In a statement issued by the 
three opposition parties, it is 
pointed out that—the economic 
situation in Swed@fiS"thiaractér- 
ized by an increasing tension be- 
tween supply and demand, which 








is clearly mirrored in the trade 
figures for 1946, showing an im- 
port surplus of 800 million kronor. 
This tension will increase further 
due to the wage increases in the 
collective agreements for 1947. 





Investment Dealers 
Of Ohio Is Formed 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—In an ef- 
fort to keep members of the se- 
curity business in closer contact 
with court decisions and legisla- 
tion vital to the industry and to 
maintain liaison with various 
State government sections, a total 
of 72 investment. firms. in Cleve- 
land and Ohio have. formed .the 
Investment Dealers of Ohio, Inc. 


Robert Shepard of Hawley, 
Shepard & Co. of Cleveland, is 
among the organizers. 


Mr. Shepard said that 30 Cleve- 
land firms are members ef the 
new group which will have head- 
re in Columbus, State cap- 
ital. 


The law firm of Marburger, 
Evatt & Burton of Columbus, has 
been retained as counsel and Mr. 
Shepard said a slate of officers 
will be announced shortly. A 
member of the law firm’s staff 
will be named a director of the 
organization, he added. 


Cleveland will be represented 
by four members on the executive 
committee, one each to be named 
by the Cleveland Stock Exchange, 
the. Cleveland Security . Traders 
Association and the local chapter 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The fourth member ,will 
be selected by these three. , 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Excnange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Daniel T. Lehane to 
Morris B. Ebin will be considered 
by the Exchange on April 3. It is 
understood that Mr. Ebin will act 


as individual member of the Ex- 
change. 


Kenneth W. Hume, member of 
the Exchange, died on March 14. 
Julian A. Acosta, limited part- 


ner in John J. O’Brien & Co., died 
on March 19. 
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Washington And You 


(Continued from page 1649) 


trols. It now becomes (1) 
probable that Congress will ad- 
journ without giving Eccles 
what he wants and (2) that 
shortly thereafter the Board 
will ask the White House to 
dismantle consumer credit con- 
trols now functioning by execu- 
tive order. This situation, of 
course, doesn’t touch margin 
trading requirements. 
oS * co 

That 30% tax crumb voted by 
House Republicans for taxable in- 
comes of $1,000 and less hasn’t 
won much tranquillity for the 


This may point toward Federal al- 
lotment controls 
a 


* * 


The Treasury is about to con- 
clude a long study of how to 
tax cooperatives and will try 
to set down a conclusion and 
justification on whether they 
Should be (1) fitted into the 
corporation tax system; (2) 
taxed as partnérships, or (3) 
accerded a special tax treat- 
ment. 

* a a 


The Federal Power Commission 


short histories to justify reten- 
tion of funds. 


Debt retirement brought a 17% 
shrinkage last year in holdings of 
Government securities by the 13,- 
359 commercial banks participat- 





surance Corporation 
Such holdings declined $15,358,- | 
000,000 to $73,575,000,000 on tast 
December 31. The faii in Govern- 
ment secuiiy totals was partly 
offset by a substantial increase 
in loan volume, and assets of the 
banks contracted only 6%. The 
decline in security holdings was 
primarily in Treasury notes and 


Senators Skeptical of ITO 


Millikin and Hawkes criticise Charter’s vague language, and ques- 
tion preferential arrangements. Former tells “Chronicle” hearings 


are constructive. 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle)—-hi somewhat pain- 
ing in the Federal Deposit In- fully prolonged questioning Tuesday of Harry Hawkins, State Depart- 


program. | Ment witness on the ITO charter,e——-——-- 


Chairman Millikin of the Senate 
Finance Committee and Senator 
Hawkes failed to reach a meeting 

1uiuas Witn the witness as to 
the meaning of that phrase in 
Section 34 of the new draft of the 
charter reading “or failing that. 
by termination of such obligations 
in accordance with their terms.” 


Millikin insisted that if the 


tariffs,” “high tariffs,” “substan- 
tial” and “provisionally.” 

Senator Hawkes expressed ap- 
prehension lest some day this 
country wake up and discover 
that, as a result of something 
done by the Administration at 
Geneva or elsewhere, we find 
that we have exported jobs. 


In any event it is daily becom- 


- ‘ i i language clearly means that the|ing increasingly clear that the 
tax reduction bill. It did soothe 7 ate “0 gee its aang a and certificates of indebtedness. tuaicer Nas teeth to compel Brit-| ITO Charter as it now stands will 
a few GOP malcontents in the| Petroleum operations walled in San eer ain to abandon Empire prefer-| experience rough going when it 
House, but still faces rough going| by Congress before long. There’s Legislati Tae ence ‘“you’ve got something.” | comes up for endorsement by the 
in the Senate. In fact, the bill] a good chance Senate and House egislation permitting the | 141+ Mr. Hawkins refused to agree | Senate. 


right now couldn’t muster enough 
votes for Senate passage. It will 
be. delayed, substantially altered, 
may be revised completely in that 
body. SAE ge 


Rebuffed by the House, type- 
writer manufacturers h ave 
turned to the Senate for re- 
moval of price ceilings on type- 
writers bought by the Govern- 
ment. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, in closed ses- 
sion the other day, heard argu- 


will pass legislation greatly re- 
stricting FPC controls at both 
ends of transmission facilities. 

+ * % 


Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
revived crusade to force cor- 
porate distribution of at least 
70% of income may draw fire 
from small business friends on 
Capitol Hill. If the Bureau 
shows any disposition to pre- 





Federal Reserve Banks to con- 
tinue the direct purchase of 
Government securities is over 
the congressional hurdle and 
will shortly become law. 


Dreyfus, Jacquin Co. 
To Admit Hirschmann 


Otto Hirschmann will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Dreyfus, 








to that interpretation of the lan- 
guage quoted above. Hawkins 
rather stated that the charter 


would not compel Britain to 
abandon Empire preferences. 
Hawkins said that he personally 
would not object to removal of 
this above quoted language from 
the draft charter. 

Senators Millikin and Hawkes 
evidenced interest in the applica- 
tion of this proposed language to 





Hearings Called “Constructive” 


In a statement to the “Chron- 
icle’’ Washington correspondent, 
Senator Millikin said: 


“One of the constructive fea- 
tures of the hearings is that it will 
develop the meaning of the char- 
ter for the proposed organization 
prior to the time of its submission 
for the approval of the Congress. 
Thus it will enable the Congress 
to express its views regarding the 
plan, if it wishes to do so, before 


























pres ein oe Fight aon ter vent small businessmen from | Jacquin & Co., 61 Broadway, New| preferential arrangements which sehen presented Neg pao 
should junk its policy, adopte i , ilip- | able fait accompli. This, I believe, 
as in 1918, of writing maximum ploughing back more than 30%, | York City, —— of the Lg this ere — a yh ie the firet tite Ghat thee mae eae 
: . price tags for typewriters and | there’ll be trouble. Bureau reg- | York Stock Exc ange, on April 3. pines an uba. Also they w done for many years in connec- 
= no other article purchased by | ulations make it particularly | Mr. Hirschmann in the past was| critical of such indefinable lan-|¢jon with such international 
“lige Uncle Sam. Committee Chair- | gifficult for small business with | associated with Halle & Steiglitz.| guage in the charter as “low | agreements.” 
te of man Bridges views the practice | 
kins, as discriminatory, but probably s 
t Co can’t offset the unanimous vote 
: by which the House Appropria- :, = 
| tions Committee preserved the This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
‘= — * of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
nor. Bankers and the public can ex- _— , 
‘ther pect an imminent splurge in NEW ISSUE March 26, 1947 
- counterfeiting. Printing and pass- 
. ing fake money subsided during 
the war for two reasons: (1) : $200 O00 O00 
many counterfeiters took lucrative ; ) 
war-time jobs, and (2) counter- 
feiting materials became sora 
Now. a lot of the old operators ° 
are on the loose. again and, ma- A leleph nd ‘Telegraph Compan 
1 ef- terials are becoming p-entiful. merican ec ec one a y 
- se- * * * 
tact In the making also is a boom : 
isla- in check and bend forging. The : te 3 WA 
d to Sremuary sraphcte > haadic 40. Phirty-Five Year 2*%% Debentures 
otal $s ‘against only 40,800 last fis- 5 
. as ‘against only 40, - ‘ : 2 | 
pve- cal’period, expects to have 20,- Dated April 1, 1947 Due April 1, 198 | 
the 000 cases pending July 1, or 
Inc. 3,000 more than a year ago. Dis- 7 
ley, tribution of terminal leave 
l, is bonds to — is tempting | 
forgers to try for some easy 5 : 
eve Oe Price 100.75% and accrued interest 
the . 
sad- The House-approved bill sus- 
“ap- pending for two years the 4-cent 
F copper excise tax wi'l be relayed 
ger by the Senate to peas Aare eee 
, shortly. “Very, very quick action,” 
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By HENRY HUNT 
Speaking of “Loads” 


Last week we mentioned the fact that three of the leading dis- 
tributors of Mutual Fund shares had readjusted their “loads” to a 
figure of 742%, with 5% going to the dealer. It is possible that pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on other distributors, who now have 
higher charges and pay 6% to dealers, in an effort to put the business 
on a more uniform basis with respect to selling charges. 
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There are those who feel thata 
selling charge of even 742% is 
too high. However, if we look 
upon the business as the mer- 
chandising of securities, the 
spread of 742% appears reason- 


figure on a mark-up of 40% while 
dealer commissions on automo- 
biles average 25% on top-of the 
manufacturers profit. Moreover, 
in fairness to the sponsor corpora- 
tions, let us see just what their 
share of this 742% is and how 
much they have to do to earn it. 

Out of a “load” of 742%, 5% goes 

to the dealer, and generally 1% 

to the wholesale man, leaving 

14%% for the sponsor corporation. 
Out of this 142%, the sponsor 

corporation must absorb the fol- 

lowing costs: 

1. Newspaper 
advertising. 

2. Printing and mailing of sales 
promotional literature. 

3. Salaries (also traveling ex- 
penses) of sales executives, as- 
sistants, and stenographic help. 

. Part of rent and general over- 
head. 
. Legal 


and other direct 


expenses, 
and “Blue-Skying.” 


a 

5 registration 
6. Half of dealers’ 
7 

8 


advertising 
expenses. 

. Entertaining dealers when they 
visit the “big city.” 

. Telephone and _ Telegraphic 
quotations and order expenses. 
Most executive salaries and 

other costs, including the major 
one of maintaining an adequate 
research department, are debited 
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to the % of 1% management fee. 
It is important to realize that, 
under present conditions, it re- 
quires approximately $20,000,000 
of assets for a nationally spon- 
sored, well staffed fund to reach 
the “break-even” point. 

To sum up, although the mu- 
tual fund business has _ been 


able. Department stores generally |- 


| criticized as one with an exces- 
| sive selling charge, in relation to 
retail merchandising costs the 
spread is low. 


“Home Cookin’ ” 


Eaton and Howard trustees and 
employees evidently appreciate 
their own cooking since nearly 
5% of the Eaton and Howard 
Balanced Fund is owned by them 
or their families. This is but one 
of many interesting facts to be 
gleaned from their new 50-page 
“Yearbook for 1947.” Perhaps the 
most comprehensive booklet ever 
published by a mutual fund, it de- 
serves high praise on the scores of 
readability, lay-out, and typog- 
raphy. 


Recommended Reading 

The March issue of “The Pru- 
dent Investor,” issued by the 
George Putnam Fund of Boston, 
contains two articles of unusual 
interest. 

The first, “The Trusteeship 
Tradition,” gives the historical 
background and origin of the 1830 
lawsuit, Harvard College vs. 
Amory, which resulted in the 
famous “Prudent Man Rule.” In 
handing down his decision, Judge 
Justin Putnam, great-great grand- 
father of the founder of the 
George Putnam Fund, pointed out 
that a Trustee cannot be expected 
to be a guarantor of investments 
as no single investment, even 
government bonds, can be called 
safe. Judge Putnam’s comments 
on government obligations were 
radical and highly provocative at 
that time. If the precise legal 
rhetoric of the period is appreci- 
ated, the following statement of 
the Judge’s should prove enjoy- 
able. “It may well be doubted if 
more confidence should be re- 
posed in the engagements of the 
public, than in the promises and 
conduct of private corporations 
which are managed by substantial 
and prudent directors. There is 
one consideration much in favor 
of investing in private corpora- 
tions. They are amenable to the 
law—but the government can 
only be supplicated.” 

The other “Prudent Investor’ 
article. compares current living 
costs with those of 1920 and in- 
cludes the following tabulation. 
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Cost Cost 
May, 1920 Feb., 1947 

Arrow Shirt $2.25 $3.50 
Bacon (lb.) 7 0.22 0.65 
Butter (lb.) os 0.72 0.69 
Coffee (.b.) 0.49 0.49 
Crisco (lb.) 0.29 0.44 
Eggs (doz.) 0.62 0.56 
Ford (sedan) 975.00 1,120.00 
Pork Shou‘der (lb.) 0.25 0.39 
Mackerel (lb.) 0.25 0.25 
Necco Wafers (2 02.) 0.05 0.06 
Ribs of Beef (lb.) 0.38 0.53 
Fare, Boston—N. Y. 6.88 5.82 
Silk Stockings 2.25 1.95 
Walk-Over Shoes ._ 10.00 12.95 


*F.O.B. Detroit. 


Get Along Little Doggie 


The following bit of doggerel, 
also culled from the “‘Prudent In- 
vestor,” is quite irrelevant to the 
mutual fund business—but we 
like it just the same. 

“There was a little dachshund 
once : 

So long he had no notion 

How long it took to notify 

His tail of his emotion 

And thus it was that while his 
eyes 

Were filled with woe and sad- 
ness 

His little tail kept wagging on 

Because of previous gladness.” 

—Anonymous 


If more sales literature de- 
signed for the investor’s consump- 
tion were seasoned with a litt'e 
salt and pepper, such as the above, 
it might prove more palatable. 


Notes 


A pamphlet entitled “Dollar 
Averaging its Definition and 
Its Application” has been issued 
by ithe National Securities & Re- 
search Corporation. New folders 











Our New Foreign Policy 


are also available on Nationaj 
Preferred Stock Series and Na- 
tional Income Series. 


Broad Street Sales Corpora- 
tion’s “Letter” concludes: “Th, 
current low relationship betwee; 
prices as a whole and earning: 
generally, indicates that the mar- 
ket has discounted to some de- 
gree the possible readjustment in, 
the rate of earnings in the latte, 
part of the year, and should such 
a readjustment eventuate, the cur- 
rent aiscounting should tend to 
mitigate the effects on the mar- 
ket of a lower earnings rate 
However, if it became clear that 
the current period of good earn- 
ings will last longer than now 
anticipated in many quarters, : 
moderate improvement in the 
price-earnings ratio, with earn- 
ings at current high levels, would 
produce a substantial increase in 
prices.” 

Lord, Abbett has revised its 
“Dollar Averaging” booklet. 


Calvin Bullock has a rew leaf- 
let on Dividend Shares. 


Distributors Group’s new fold- 
er, “Present Values in Automobile 
Shares,” contains some interest- 
ing charts. 


Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund on Feb. 28, had 1,294,00u 
shares oytstanding, up 35% -over 
a year ago. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
these of the author only.| 








(Continued from page 1651) 


secure. Its precarious status can 
only be maintained by force and 
political police methods. Apart 
from the moral degradat:.on which 
it demonstrates, it lacks the ele- 
ments of mutual confidence 
among nalions, essential to normal 
political and economic interna- 
tional relations. 


What is even more serious, fur- 
ther development of the present 
‘world situation, by encouraging 
the creation of centers of Com- 
munist revolution on the feriile 
soil created by famine, destitution 
and despair, threatens the very 
existence of Western civilization. 


On the Wrong Track 


We have been on the wrong 
track. We have been running 
away from realiiy by crying, “Let 
the United Nations do it.’ Not 
only is United Nations only in its 
infancy, but our policy has been 
infantile. We lent Tito $650,000,- 
000 to make the Balkans safe for 
Communism; now we are loaning 
Turkey and Greece $400,000,009 to 
save the Balkans from Commu- 
nism. We sold our own ally, Po- 
land, the first to fight Germany, 
into the hands of Stalin. Now we 
are desperately trying to stop 
what we helped start—the spread 
of Communism in Europe. Only 
gross!ty inept handling of foreign 
affairs could have brought us into 
our present positions, and that is 
exactly what we nave had to date 
It is the sad result of a decade of 
patty-cake foreign policy an? 
now we have reached the point 
where the chips are down. It is 
now beyond partisanship; it is a 
matter of patriotism. 

President Truman not ,only 
brought the issue out into the 
open. He recommended more— 
much more—than a mere financial 
or humanitarian policy. He did 
not make a bellicose speech. At 
the same time he was extending 
to Russia our hand through Sec- 
retary of State Marshall at Mos- 
cow—-!f she chooses to accept it. 


‘But he did throw down the gaunt- 


let to the imperialist and aggres- 
sive policies of Russia. 

The President announced that 
not only were we Anti-Comin‘ern 
—but that we proposed to do 
something about it. Here is what 
we are doing: 





In effect, we are forming a 
Western bloc w:th Britain, et al, 
in the Mediterranean to stop So- 
viet expansion. 

Of course, it naturally follows 
that we will be forced to a similar 
course of forming an Eastern 
bloc with China, Australia, etc., 
in the Orient. 


Old Balance of Power Game 


‘Despite political or wishful pro- 
testation, it is the old balance-of- 
power game. And we might as 
well face an additional] fact—it 
by-passes the United Nations. It 
is Marshallian militaristic realism 
vs one-worldian star-gazing. In 
shurt we are in European power 
politics up to our necks, and in 
it to stay—right out in the open. 


I believe it is imperative that 
the American people should know 
what they are doing. Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Marshall should place 
their cards face up on the table 
at all times. 

As I see it—we may be at this 
moment deciding for war with 
Russia—just as much as we de- 
cided for war w.th Germany, 
when Lend-Lease was passed. 

People ought to understand that 
this decision is being made and, 
if they want, express themselves 
on the subject. 

But listen—if we had asserted 
ourselves when Hitler went into 
Czechoslovakia or Japan_ into 
Manchuria there would have been 
no Dunkirk or Pearl Harbor. 

Furthermore, let us not forget 
that President Cleveland’s stout- 
hearted Venezuelan message 
brought Great Britain around so 
from that time on her policy was 
one of friendship for the United 
States. 

Russia is already vigorously 
carrying on acts of aggression in 
Cuba, Mexico, Canada—in fact all 
the countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere including the United 
States. 

Furthermore, everywhere Com- 
munism only rules as a minority 
Comina’ing the majority by force. 
The cenflict is not economic. It 
‘s more the age old attempt of 
Asia to conquer Europe—of Pa- 
ganism against Christianity. Wit- 
ress the murder by Russia of the 
three Polish socialist labor lead- 
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ers—and leaders of the under- 
ground against Hitler, 

The mutary dictatorship of 
Russia is not content to demon- 
strate in one country the work- 
ings of Communism by the trial 
and error method, but has re- 
verted to original Marxism and is 
undertaking to impose it on the 
whole world by force. 

The Soviet High Command 
would shoot Norman Thomas as 
quickly as they would the Presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 


What Should Be Done? 


1. President Truman’s request 
for authority to block Russian ag- 
gression also means the end of 
the old give a yard and gain an 
inch—of our tragic-comedy billed 
as the “firm but friendly” policy 
with Russia. 

It means the end of attempting 
to conceal—from the world by 
pompous statements in deathless 
prose—the complete lack of suc- 
cess in the meetings of foreign 
ministers. 

Under the “firm but friendly” 
policy—Russia was striding for- 
ward, and the United States either 
retreating or so confused that we 
were losing prestige and the re- 
spect of the world at a dangerous 
rate. 

2. It means if we are to save 
Europe from Communism that we 
must break flatly and finally with 
the infamous Morgenthau plan. 
We must reshape our policy in 
Germany. That is consuming 
time, money and manpower which 
can be used to a better advantage. 
Furthermore, it actually is not ac- 
complishing anything. 

Germany is the heart of Europe. 
We have been destroying Europe 
by our policies. We must help 
them rebuild. We cannot rule 
them indefinitely. Europe is like 
a patient with coronary thrombo- 
sis.. We have got to treat the 





heart instead of massaging the 
feet and the hands, which are 
Greece and Turkey. 

3. We will have to change not 
only our entire German policy, | 
but Italian as well. The Trieste! 
Treaty must be rejected. From 
every angle it is bad. 

4. On The Western Hemisphere 
we must return to the Good 
Neighbor policy which was dam- 
aged so badly at the hands of 
Secretary of State Byrnes. 

5. It means keeping our Army 
and Navy at their highest effi- 
ciency. But that does not mean 
that the Congress should accept 
unquestionably the budget esti- 
mates of habitually wasteful Army 
and Navy heads. A sound fiscal 
policy is essential to national se- 
curity. 

6. It means that we must stop 
wasting our substance all over the 
world as we have been in this 


resources through so many differ- 
ent agencies. It means a reduction 
in the services government can 





give at home. 
The more we protest that the 


mew Turko-Grecian policy is not. 


pressure on Russia—the more we 
destroy its benefits to us and the 
world. 

Only by frankly and_ boldly 
proving that we are through with 
coneessions and that our purpose 
is to put a stop to Russian. im- 


_ perialism and expansion—can the 


loans accomplish the ends de- 


- sired by the liberty loving democ- 


racies of the world. 
. The way our new policy is fol- 


. lowed through is of the utmost 


importance in unifying the peace 


- loving peoples of the world. 


_We are flush up to the plowing 


. Season—either we perform now— 
_ Or. we are likely. to- follow the 
‘ time worn paths of procrastina- 
- tion, right into another war—ten, 
: fifteen or twenty years from now. 


‘ 


The British: Empire is all but 
completely out of action. Either 
we openly intervene in Europe or 
Russia will take over. Britain un- 
doubtedly will come back when 
she gets her belly full of economic 
planning. But how far and how 
soon is the question. She is bank- 


.upt politically and economically, 
today, but the British are a tough 
resilent people. I predict that 
they, even as we survived the New 
Deal, will survive Socialism. Yet 
it is extremely doubtful if Britain 
will ever regain her old position. 

Let us not make the mistake of 
thinking that we are going to take 
the historic role of Britain in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Then, 
Great Britain was a first call| 
power in a world of first class| 
powers. Today, mass murder 
private torture—terrorists’ meth- 
as-—are used by Communist fifth 
columns all over Europe to es- 
tablish control over their fellow 
countrymen who, surprising 
though it may seem, actually out- 
number the Communists ten to 
one. That creates fratricidal hate 
and cruelty. Frenchmen are 
strain‘ng to fly at Frenchmen’s| 
throats. 











We Are Only First Class Power | 

Today we are the only first-! 
class power in the world. Britain | 
is exhausted, Germany and Japan 
are destroyed, and France—France 
is France. What few Americans 
realize is that Russia is as weak— 
if not even weaker—than Britain. 
Only the iron curtain withholds 
from the world generally, what 
our statesmen have known speci- 
fically —that internal conditions 
in Russia are chao‘ic. Yet the 
ridiculous part of our whole for- 
eign policy is the way we have let 
Russia win pot after pot with a 
pair of deuces, while we laid 
down four of a kind. 

I sometimes wonder how Amer- 
icans think Russia performed as 
brilliantly as she did in the war. 
Was it a triumph of Communist 
organization and planning? Or 
was it because the United States, 
which Russia now scornfully de- 
nounces as a “decadent democ- 
racy,” saved their hides? 

Let’s take a look at the record. 

The fact is that the United 
States waged a war so colossal, so: 
stupendously greater than that by 
and other nation, that it is be- 
yond our comprehension. 


Where Russia fought on a two- 
thousand mile front and a mere 
pond called the Baltic Sea—where 
Britain guarded a coast of eight 
hundred miles and a life line 
through the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean ten thousand 
miles long—the United States 
waged war on seven eceans, every 
sea, and on scores of fronts that 
totaled not two, but tens of thou- 
sands of miles. Our invasions of 
Jap-held islands alone were mili- 
tarv feats heretofore never 
dreamed of. The invasion of Eu- 
rove by British and American 
forces combined was a titanic 
operation which even the mili- 
tary mind still has difficulty 
grasping. The world has never 
seen the equal of the military 
achievements and military re- 
eources of our great and glorious 
Renublic. 

From a production standpoint 
the job done by American indus- 
try singlehandedly, almost defies 
the imagination. Consider: 

Between 1940 and 1945, this 
country produced 294,000 fighting 
planes, including approximately 
100,000 bombers—a plane produc- 
tion that far out-stripped the pro- 
duction of all other nations of the 
world combined, enemy or allied. 
In approximately the same period 
this nation, which had only 7,695 
ships in its Navy in 1941, had 100,- 
000 fighting and auxiliary ships 
when the war ended in 1945. In 
fact, by. the time the war was 


in the United States Navy than 
we had men in its personnel in 
1939! Today we have a Navy that 
far out-strips the dream of any 
Admiral in history, and dwarfs 
all other Navies of the world com- 
bined. 

Our construction of merchant 
ships. was actually hair-raising. In 
approximately five years, we built 
7.100 sea-going ships in the mer- 
chant class w:th the result that 


| viet Union’s Red Army. Listen! | Army, 


over, we actually had more ships} 


with the American flag fiying on 
twice as many ships as all the 
other merchant fleets of the 
world combined. 

In five years, American indus- 
try produced 6,000,000 rifles, 5,- 
000,000 carbines, 2,500,000 machine 
guns, and 2,000,000 submachine 
guns. In the same period our fac- 
tories turned out 37,000,000,000 
rounds of ammunition to supply 
those same guns with fire power. 
We produced 85,000 tank guns,| 
55,000 units of field artillery, 71,-| 
000 mortars, 770,000 trucks, 2,000, - | 
000 tons of high-explosive TNT, | 
and 2,000,000 tons of smokeless 
powder. 

Those are figures that not even | 
the mathematical mind can cope 
with, but I am not through. I 
want to offer you some figures} 
which will give you a better per-| 


spective on the might of the So-| 





In a litile over three years—| 
during the very time when we 
were hearing how Russia was 
winning the war almost unaided— 
we sent the Soviet Union by air 
or in our own ships and under 
our own escort through the 
treacherous Arctic and Persian 
Gulf routes, 14,450 fighting planes, 
including 9,700 pursuit ships and 
3,800 bombers, 7,000 tanks, 3,200 
armored scout cars, 2,200 ordnance 
service vehicles, 52,000 jeeps, 363- 
000 trucks, 35,009 motorcycles, 
8,200 anti-aircraft guns, 135,000 
submachine guns, 343,000 tons of 
explosives, 105 submarine chasers, 
195 torpede boats, 7,600 marine 
Diesel engines, $320,.000,000 worth 
of machine tools, $35,000,000 worth 
of metal cutting tools, $43,000,000 
worth of petroleum refining 
equipment, $171,000,000 worth of 
electrie generators, 810,000 tons of 
non-ferrous metals, 17,600 tons of 
ferro-alloys, 2,688,000 tons of 
steel, entire railroads, not to men- 
tion tons of food including butter 
which you did without. And if 
that is not enough to impress you, 
let me add that what we sent 
Russia was only twoethirds of 
what we sent Britain! 


And if you are still unimpressed 
let me further add that the above 
list is not complete by several 
railroad systems—several hundred 
ships and hundreds of millions of 
good old American dollars. 

When you consider that in addi- 





tion to all this, we put 12,000,000 


persons into the armed services | 
and raised approximately four | 
hundred billion dollars in taxes 
and loans from our people, I can’t 
help but cry, “Wake up America, 
what did we fight this war for 
anyway—to make this world safe 
for Communism?” 

Now I purposely omitted the 
mention of one weapon which we 
produced that literally overshad- 
ows every other single effort of 
the war—the atom bomb. No 
words’ of mine can begin to de- 
scribe its horrifying potentialities. 
At the moment it is an American 
possession; how long it will re- 
main our secret no one knows. 
But as Winston Churchill says, 
“It is the new balance of power 
in the world today.” It makes 
the United States—already armed 
with the greatest Navy, the great- 
est Air Force, and the greatest 
the most awe-inspiring 
military power the world has 
ever seen. 

So here stands America, a stu- 
pendous nation—strong like no 
other before it—unaware of the 
vastness of its muscle, unsure in 
its leadership without which 
world solutions are impossible. 

Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt both campaigned for re- 
election on a too proud to fight 
policy. We weren't, and we did. 
But as I said in 1936—the policy 
of appeasement meant encourage- 
ment to the aggressor. 





Now Is Time to Exert Our 

Strength 

Now is the time to exert our 
strength—our determination to 
have peace—or fight if need be. 
There is no other nation, or com- 
bination of nations that can lick 
us—and the other democracies. 
This is not war talk; this is just 
common-sense. I am simply try- 
ing to say that in strength and a 
sure knowledge of that strength 
is the only road to peace. 


If Greece falls into the Soviet) 


group so will Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt, Italy and most of Europe. 
Unless we help China she too will 
eventually become a Russian sat- 
ellite. But we have pulled out of | 
China because of conditions that) 
are duplicated in Greece. We 


Therefore, the controlling fae- 
tor of the Turko-Grecian loan is 
not only its overall purpose—but 
how our other policies are to 
match this step. That is the crux 
of the whole matter. 


We must make our moves in a 
way that will leave other democ- 
racies in no doubt as to our long 
range policies. 

Only if Uncle Sam of the big 
stick speaks with a powerful voice 
and acts accordingly can we hope 
to diminish the threat of war 
clouds, 

In all this we must not cease 
to recapture a sense of the prin- 
ciples for which America stands 
almost alone in the world today. 

Under the new deal and the war 
to beat the Nazis we went half 
down the road to socialism. There 
is great danger that we could go 
even more totalitarian in our 
struggle with Russian aggression. 

Unless we are on our guard we 
may not have anything left of our 
Republic to show for it after it 
is all over. ° 


Bold united action was never of 
greater value, nor of greater im- 
portance in our entire national 
history. 

There can be no compromises— 
no vacillating — no procrastina- 
tion. Now is the time for action. 
I would either give the President 
all the power he asks—or I would 
not give him any of it. For Turko- 
Grecian aid is the beginning of a 
long range stout hearted. Ameri- 
can policy for the benefit of the 
American people. 

In my judgment only by giving 
the President everything that he 
asks—and only by the President 
on his part developing a definite 
—strong—consistent and _ inteili- 
gent foreign policy in place of a 
vacillating to the point of non- 
existing foreign policy can we 
hope to achieve a secure and free 
life. 





Jacobs & Low Open 
Uptown Branch Under Katz 


Jacobs & Low, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce the opening of an uptown 
office at 1441 Broadway, New 
York City, under the management 
of Gilbert Katz. In the past Mr. 








should return. 


Katz was with Eisele & King. 
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| Harriman Ripley & Co. 
| The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


50,000 Shares 


Corning Glass Works | 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 342% Series of 1947 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 





Price $102.50 Per Share 





Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in 
= | compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. } 


Estabreok & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer 
is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 

















when the war ended, America— 
| not Britannia—ruled the waves, 
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By WILLIAM J. McKAY 


During the war the Hyde Park Currency Agreement removed 
all Canadian anxieties concerning the ability of the Dominion to take 
adequate care of its U. S. dollar requirements. As it transpired this 
arrangement was highly advantageous to both countries. On the one 





hand, Canada was assured of an immediate market for a volume of | 


exporis sufficient to cover any adverse balance of foreign exchange 
with this country; on the other® 





side of the picture this country , and Canada. The only remaining 


had access to immediate delivery | hard currencies on the basis of 
of urgent war supplies which} which it is possible to permit a 
were unobtainable elsewhere. resumption of world trade are the 

The original purpose of the| U.S. and Canadian dollars. 
agreement was to avoid an ex-;_ It is logical therefore in the in- 
change deficit on the Canadian/|terests :f both countries and the 
side. However when the arrange-| world at large that steps will be 
ment was terminated at the close | taken to devise a scheme similar 
of the war emergency period the/|to that of the war-time Hyde Park 
Dominion emerged with an em-| arrangement. Canada demon- 
barrassingly large surplus of,s rated during the war the abil- 
U. S. dollars. ity to function successfully by her 

At this time Canada found it| own resources. This is still the 
Gesirable actually to seek means/| Case, but as during the war and 
whereby this unnecessarily large| Perhaps even more so today, the 
exchange balance could be re-| Psychological effect of such an 
duced. As a result Canada was| agreement would be of incal- 
able to reimburse this country in| Culable benefit. The scarcity of 
cash for the numerous military| hard currencies is the world’s 
installations and other projec s| most critical economic problem. 
that this country had set up on| The indiscr:minate employment of 
Canadian soil as a joint measure} U. S. dollar credits does not solve 
of war preparedness. Thus Can-| this problem. By means of an 
ada unlike all the other beliger-| elastic currency arrangement of 
ents outside this country was;|this kind, however, Canada’s 
not only financially and econom-| abundant resources can largely 
ieally strong enough to pay in full| help to fill immediate world 
without Lend-Lease aid ali her|eeds, and Canadian requirements 
direct war commitments in addi-| of U. S. dollars would be auto- 
tion to granting generous mutual | matically secured. Such a scheme 
aid to other countries, but was| is all the more to be recommended 
also in a position to pay off all| in v-ew of the fact that Canada 
her indirect war  obligations.| has amply demonstrated the ca- 
Moreover after this  scrupulous| pacity and the will to meet any 
and generous adjustment of war-| obligation whether direct or in- 
time accounts the Dominion was| direct. Bis 
still left with an unprecedently| During the week the securities 
large reserve of foreign exchange.| Market was exiremely dull and 

Peace-time exigencies, however,| inactive. The external section 
are proving to be as fully onerous | registered a slight improvement 
as those of the war period and| On expectations of the early sign- 
the strain is falling on the only ing of the bill that has passed the 
two countries in the world which| New York State Legislature 
are still financially and econom-| whereby cer‘ain Canadian secur- 
ically solvent—the United States| ities would be eligible for pur- 
chase by savings banks. Internals 
remained dullwith little turnover 
and free funds after an early im- 
provement suffered a further de- 
cline. Internal stocks were irreg- 
ular with golds losing earlier 
gains following lessened confi- 
dence in the baseless rumors of 
currency devaluation. 
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GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL Van Alstyne Noel Offers 
MUNICIPAL Empire Millwork Stock 
CORPORATION Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. headed 


an underwriting syndicate which 
made a public offering March 21 
of 125,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock of Empire Millwork 
Corp. at $8.75 per share. The of- 
fering is being made on behalf 
of certain stockholders, and no 
proceeds will accrue to the com- 
pany. 

Incorporated under New York 
laws on Feb. 11, 1921, the com- 
pany is engaged in the business 
of manufacturing, jobbing and 
selling millwork, consisting of 
doors, sash, window frames, door 
frames, moldings, cabinets, and 
other wood products, and of log- 
ging, milling, jobbing, and selling 
lumber. Executive offices, manu- 
facturing plants and warehouses 
are located in Corona, Queens 
County, N. Y. 

“Looking toward the future,” 
the prospectus said, “the corpora- 
tion has in contemplation (a) in- 
creasing its productive capacity 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 ||| fF general lines of millwork by 

WHitehall 3-1874 the erection of additional factory 
and warehouse space; (b) add- 
x ing a new line of builders’ sup- 


plies, such as wall boards, insu- 
CANADIAN 
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A.E.AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 














TAYLOR, DEALE 
& COMPANY 


lation, roofing materials, asphalt 
products and the like; (c) expand- 


ing its lumber business ... and 

SECURITIES (d) expanding its present over- 
Government Municipal the-counter business to homé- 
Provincial Corporate owners by inaugurating a mail 





order business through advertis- 
ing and cataloging.” 














| Philip Lehman Dead 


| Philip Lehman, senior partner 
of the investment banking firm 
of Lehman Brothers, and promi- 
nent banker, philanthropist and 
, art collector, 
: died March 21 
at his home at 
| 625 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 
City, in his 
86th year. He 
is survived by 
his son, Rob- 
ert Lehman, 
who succeeds 
him as senior 
partner of 
Lehman 
Brothers, and 
his daugnater, 
Pauline L. 
Ickelheimer. 

Philip Leh- 
man was born in New York, Nov. 
9, 1861, the son of Emanuel Leh- 
man, one of the firm’s founders, 
who was in the Confederate Army 
at the time of his son’s birth. 
Emanuel Lehman and his brothers, 
Mayer and Henry, founded the 
firm in Montgomery, Ala., in 1850 
as cotton commission merchants 
and factors. 


A partner of Lehman Brothers 
since Oct. 13, 1887, Philio Lehman 
was the first Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of The Lehman 
Corporation, a leading investment 
company. He served in that post 
from 1929 to 1941, and until the 
time of his death was a Director 
of F. W. Woolworth Company, a 
position he had he!d since Feb. 16, 
1912. 

During the years Philip Lehman 
was senior partner of Lehman 
Brothers, the firm forged into a 
leading position among important 
investment banking organizations 
of the country. In earlier days the 
firm was largely concerned with 
cotton and other commodities 
having been a charter member of 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
of which it is one of the only two 
charter members now in existence 
Philip Lehman was one of the 
earliest members of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. By 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the operations of Lehman 
Brothers had grown to be national 
and international in scope. Many 
of the country’s leading mercantile 
establishments, including chain, 
department and mail order stores, 
have been financed by Lehman 
Brothers since the early 1900s. In 
recent years the firm has also been 
prominent in the public offering 
of securities of leading industrial 
and public utility enterprises, and 
of the obligations of various States, 
municipalities and public authori- 
ties. 

In addition to his association 
with the Woolworth Company, 
Philip Lehman had been a Direc- 
tor of Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company of New York; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; The May Depart- 
ment Stores Co.; General Cigar 
Co., Inc.; Lawyers Title & Guar- 
anty Co., and General American 
Investors Company, Inc. 

During his younger years, Philip 
Lehman, in collaboration with his 
wife, was prominent as an art col- 
lector and took an active part in 
a number of charities. 


Boston Municipal Bond 
Club to Have Outing 


BOSTON. MASS.—The Annual 
Outing of the Municipal Bond 
Club of Boston will be held on 
June 13. The usual pre-outing 
functions and details of the party 
itself will be announced later. 

The Club will limit guests to 
100 this year on a first come first 
served basis and requests that 
those planning to attend contact 
B. Shipleigh Symonds of F. S. 
Moseley & Co. or Chester R. 
Durgin of Lee Higginson Corpo- 
ration for reservations. 





Philip Lehman 











Observations 


(Continued from page 1649) 


tailing the foreign rich getting richer and the domestic poor getting 
poorer. Moreover bananas form the only crop for the small cultivators, 
who had to be subsidized by the home government at a wartime cost 
of £3% million. The colony lacks all fuels and most raw materials, 
and hence depends to an inordinate extent on agriculture. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the 1% million population descended from African 
slaves who were brought in to serve the Spaniards, live side-by- 
side with the contrastingly affluent British who govern the Island. 
Illiteracy is high, and gives no promise of early drastic abate- 
ment. Not more than 50% of the children attend school, some os- 
tensibly remaining away because of lack of minimum clothes re- 
quirements. In 1945 the Jamaica Agricultural Policy Committee re- 





ported that “There can be few countries where the overall state of 
rural housing is worse than it is in Jamaica.” 

An additional stimulant to local labor discontent is derived from 
the practice of annually “exporting” a large number of natives to 
the States for seasonal work on cooperative and other farms. Reports 
back of garnering wages of $32 per week plus board up north surely 
does not add to native complacency. 


The Subsidy Program 
To overcome such physical deficiencies in Jamaica as well as the 


other colonies, the home government in 1940 decided to inaugurate 


a process of subsidies in a so-called “development and welfare” 
program. £5 million a year was set aside for the colonies’ develop- 
ment of public works projects that they could not finance from their 
own resources. The basic purpose has been to develop the colonies” 
own natural resources so they can subsequently pay for the neces- 
sary social services without resorting to subsidies. 


Recently 10-year plans have been drawn up and inaugurated im 
all the colonies, to coordinate all such kinds of subsidization until 
the year 1955. The total outlay is to be £120 million, of which £19 
million is to go to Jamaica for agriculture, forestry, irrigation, in- 
dustry, and communications in the “development” category; and for 
health, education, social welfare, in the “welfare” field. In August 
1946 a grant of £100 thousand was made for an Island-wide hous- 
ing development scheme;-during the last quarter £380 thousand was 
granted fer agricultural development. 


On this island the great problem remains of raising the very low 
standard of living; and for this the absorptive capacity of the: colony 
will have to be continually enlarged. About 20 thousand ‘or ‘50 
adolescents come on to the labor market annuelly. Now there is only 
one person occupied in agriculture for every five acres of land; but 
even so, it is held that the 4,450 square miles of land cannot possibly 
absorb the excess labor supply; at least not with any semblance of 
technological efficiency. We have here the anomalous situation of @ 
constant decline in the productivity of the land, coincidental with 
a rapidly increasing population consuming its products. Hence, 
without the ability to finance imports, the standard of living, through 
industrialization, will require far greater investments of capital than 
now appear to be scheduled or feasible. And without such capital 
investment to raise the living standard, the political difficulties and 
embarrassments to Britain. will become progressively intensified— 





a situation seemingly becoming 'typieal throughout the Empire! 
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The Survival of a Free Economy 


(Continued from page 1649) 


cripple the productive power of 


determined, almost hour by hour,| the people, making them depen- 


by decisions and events of which 
we are scarcely conscious, or 
which seem to have passed beyond 
our control. Conditions at home 
and abroad which wiil determine 
the survival not only of a free 
economy in America but perhaps 
ultimately of a free America, and 
which have been hidden, evaded 
or ignored in the two years since 
war was suspended in Europe, 
have abruptby broken through the 
surface in the past few weeks, 
bringing a bewildered American 
people some blinding revelations. 


Post-war Developments 


There has been the incredible 
revelation of an insolvent socialist 
England and an impotent British 
Empire, dependent upon America 
for support and protection. There 
has been the brutal revelation of 
the implacable purpose and per- 
vasive conspiracy of communist 
world domination. There has been 
the dismal revelation of the cu- 
mulative and catastrophic conse- 
quences of weakness, error and 
evil in American foreign policy 
during and since the war. There 
has been the embarrassing revela- 
tion of a morally and politically 
bankrupt United Nations. And 
there has been the overwhelming 
revelation of the terrible, inter- 
minable and probably unbearable 
burden of the utter isolation that 
has finally been imposed upon a 
free America as reward or punish- 
ment for her pursuit of the “one- 
world” delusion of compulsory in- 
ternational collectivism during the 
past decade. 

It is not for me to interpret the 
domestic and international politi- 
cal implications of these threads 
from which the fates are weaving 
the American destiny. I am con- 
cerned only with their impact 
upon a free economy in this coun- 
try, and they plainly compel a 
reappraisal of the problem and 
prospects of its preservation or 
survival. 

I shall assume that most of you 
know why economic freedom mat- 
ters to America as it does to the 
world; why there can be no de- 
mocracy without a free economy, 
and why it is the sole basis of 
political freedom and civil liberty, 
as well as of material prosperity 
and progress everywhere. I shall 
not have time for full discussion 
of the domestic conditions and 
policies that have so largely deter- 
mined the steady drift away from 
a free economy and toward com- 
pulsory coilectivism in our inter- 
nal economic life during the past 
decade of new-dealism and war. 
They have been and still are im- 
portant, but the foreign policies 
that have been proposed to Con- 
gress during the past week are 
decisive, for if they are pursued 
to the end—as they must be once 
adopted—they will end what re- 
mains of a free economy in Amer- 
ica and all possibility of its revival 
or survival anywhere in the world 
in our time. 


Effect of Foreign Dominated 
Systems 


Why this is so is plain in the 
experience of the past 30 years. 
Whatever the real or apparent 
purpose, whether it be to export 
some political faith, or to promote 
full employment or maintain po- 
litical power at home, any attempt 
to impose a doctrine of govern- 
ment or an economic system upon 
other countries by force or brib- 
ery first destroys economic free- 
dom and finally political liberty 
at home, because it inevitably in- 
volves unlimited expansion in the 
power of government. in public 
spending, and in public debt to 
maintain vast armies and bureauc- 
racies at home and abroad, until 
inflation and taxation and gov- 
ernment control destroy free mar- 
kets for commodities, labor and 
capital, deplete the savings and 





|dent upon the state for support 


and subject to its power. As mat- 
ters stand today I see only one 
possible path of escape from the 
dilemma in which this process 
puts America today, if we hope 
to restore or preserve a free econ- | 
omy in this country, and have the | 
intelligence and courage to try it. 


Thirty years ago next month we | 
set out on our Great Crusade, not | 
merely make the world safe for | 
democracy, but to carry to those 
countries who had never known | 
them or had lost or discarded 
them the ideas and ideals of eco- | 
nomic and political freedom whose | 
benefits we had enjoyed and by 
which we had grown rich and 
strong, productive and indepen- | 
dent. In the full generation since, | 
we have not merely wasted an 
enormous part of our wealth in 
military and financial efforts to 
impose our economic and political | 
treedoms upon an unwilling world, | 
or to bribe an ungrateful one to 
accept them. The waste of wealth 
may not matter if we remain free 
to replace it, but besides that we 
have steadily squandered or sac- 
rificed our own store of those 
freedoms from which our wealth 
and power flowed, until now, we 
present the tragic spectacle of a 
nation still rich and powerful, but 
with few of her freedoms left, 
standing utterly alone, without | 
hope or prospect of sympathy or 
support from any source, in an 
impoverished and completely col- 
lectivized world from which prac- | 
tically all economic or political | 
freedoms have disappeared, and | 
which we now propose to save) 
from the menace of communism | 
by bullying or bribing it to accept | 
our brand of compulsory collec- 
tivism instead of its own or Rus- 
sia’s. What began three decades | 
ago as a crusade of democracy has | 
become a clash of rival collectivist | 
imperialisms, a global collision be- 
tween the customs, manners and 
dogmas of New Deal collectivism 
and those of Soviet communism, 
a competition between conflicting 
faiths of national and international 
economic planning for favor: or 
influence among the mendicant 
economies and the beggar or rob- 
ber governments of the world. 














Cannot Fight Communism With 
Communism 


The end is not yet, but we know | 
it will not be in a free economy | 
for America or anyone else, for | 
if these three decades of waste | 
and destruction have demonstrat- 
ed anything it is that you cannot | 
successfully fight communism with | 
communism by calling it freedom | 
or democracy. You do not estab- 
lish a free economy or defend any 
freedom in Turkey by subsidizing 
its socialist dictatorship, nor in 
Greece by imposing progressive | 
income taxes and ratiorfing cards 
under an American military ad- 
ministration; and certainly you do | 
not strengthen economic freedom 
in America by either in action. 
Every kind of compulsory collec- 
tivism has the same inevitable 
outcome in terms of political | 
tyranny and oppression, and you 
cannot stop or retard its progress | 
at home or abroad by planetary 
pump-priming plans, by global 
New Deal spending programs, or 
by innoculating the community 
with any milder form of the same 
disease. It needs very different 
and much stronger medicine. | 


If this description of these three 
decades past seems paradoxical as 
you read of our latest crusade 
today in the old terms of freedom 
and democracy, let me remind you | 
that this is not the first time in 
history that the liberator has be- 
come the tyrant, the victor the 
victim of the evil he overcame 
in the enemy he vanquished. Na- 
tions as well as men take on the 
qualities of those they conquer. 
This has been the essential out- 


come of the past 30 years of the 
Great Crusade so far as the sur- 
vival of a free economy is con- 
cerned. The Nazi and Fascist 
brands of national socialism and 
state capitalism were destroyed, 
and their bad names and manners 


_abolished, but their economic sys- 


tems have been absorbed by this 
and every other country. If Soviet 
communism or British socialism 
today wished to devise a trap in 


which to destroy what remains of 


a free economy in America and 
insure the permanent spread of 
communism in the world I could 
imagine no better way than to 
launch this country on a spending 
crusade against communism in 
which we would be first persuaded 


and ultimately compelled to pour 


an immeasurable amount of our 
remaining economic resources in- 
to the bottomless pit of support- 
ing foreign militarism and global 
pump-priming. 


Economic Freedom on Wane 


The fact is that everywhere in 
the world economic freedom, and 
with it many of its companion 
freedoms, has been on the wane 
for a generation at least, and the 
market for it among the peoples 
of the world and among all groups 
and classes of them is deeply de- 
pressed today. The periods of 
freedom in history have been few 
and brief, and none was as spec- 
tacular in accomplishment as the 
swift century and a half that 
closed with the first World War. 
On the economic side the shrink- 
age of freedom became evident 
then; but it was not till the second 
World War that the political free- 
doms and civil liberties began to 
be conspicuously curtailed and 
compromised. 


All the nations assembled at 
Versailles to make the peace trea- 
ties that ended the first World 
War were republics or democra- 
cies under representative parlia- 
mentary governments, with eco- 
nomic systems operating in fairly 
free markets, except for tradi- 
tional tariffs, some private cartels, 
and a few minor public monop- 
olies. Every country .in_ the 
United Nations outside of North 
America is a political dictatorship 
or a more or less totally state- 


| controlled or owned economy, or 


both. If a free economy means 
one that rests on free markets, 
in which prices and wages are 
determined and resources are al- 
located by free competition and 
not by private or public monopoly 
or government regulation, there is 
in fact not a single free economy 
left in the world today. Almost 
nowhere is there a fully free le- 





gitimate market for anything. The 
price and supply of nearly every 
important commodity and service 
is determined by private or pub- 
lic monopoly or by government 
regulation or both. In many parts 
of the world political and civil 
liberties have wholly disappeared 
or have been drastically impaired, 
and there is probably more slavery 
or forced labor in the world today 
than ever in the human record. 


The drift away trom economic 
freedom has seemed to proceed 
under a sort of emotional or in- 
tellectual anaesthesia to which 
most groups, including business 
men, have been subject, and which 
has steadily reduced their sensi- 
tivity to increasing limitation of 
the free market by private or 
public monopoly or governmental 
regulation. The very language of 
economic freedom has become 
perverted or confused, as the bu- 
reaucratic Towers of Babel have 
been built, so that almost every 
proposal for expansion of exec- 
utive power and every piece of 
legislation for wider State control 
of the domestic and international 
market is framed in terms of the 
sacred purpose of preserving or 
promoting free enterprise. The 
devil himself quotes its scriptures 
with pious sentiment and solemn 
sincerity while millions cheer and 
vote for more public spending 
and government control. Thus the 
earnest, enthusiastic or anxious 
alike among us Americans today 
are traveling swiftly and for the 
most part cheerfully along a road 
from which most of the familiar 
landmarks have disappeared and 
the directional signs have been 
removed or arranged to point in 
both directions at once. We meas- 
ure our speed and progress by 
many imaginary statistical mile- 
posts like national income figures, 
but we are no longer sure or even 
aware which way we are moving 
on the road—backward toward an 
old collective servitude or forward 
toward some new kind of free- 
dom. 


Some Paradoxes 


The new world, whatever it may 
turn out to be, is being born in 
a strange sort of twilight-sleep 
or hypnotic trance, which may per- 
haps explain some of the paradoxes 
evident in the drift away from 
the free competitive economy to- 
ward a compulsory. collective 
economy in our time, especially 
as it appears in America. Con- 
sider the paradox of this country’s 
situation, and of our own and the 
world’s attitude toward it today. 
Here you witness the only people 
in the world who have been able 
to get enough food, clothing, fuel 
and other necessaries of life for 
themselves; who certainly by any 





standard have been able to pro- 
vide themselves with a greater 
measure of economic prosperity 
than any other; a people whose 
economic problem has always 
been an embarrassment of abun— 
dance rather than a crisis of scar— 
city; whose surplus productive 
power has twice within a genera=- 
tion saved the rest of the world 
from defeat by Germany, and 
from starvation, and is today the 
only thing that can save Britaim 
from bankruptcy; a people whe 
have created that immense pro— 
ductive power and accomplished 
these things mainly by their po— 
litical and economic freedom. 

Who would imagine that such @ 
people, emerging from these im-< 
mense achievements, would be 
impelled as though driven by 
some profound inferiority complex 
to abandon the basic conditions 
and ideas by which it did these 
things, and copy the pathetic ex— 
ample of the European and Asi- 
atic peoples whose countries have 
been wasted and wrecked, and 
whose creative power has been 
destroyed by centuries of war, 
struggles for power, political plun- 
der, exploitation, conspiracy and 
oppression? Who would suppose 
that such a people, fresh from these 
spectacular accomplishments, 
could be persuaded to believe that 
a poor, primitive, predatory des- 
potism like Soviet Russia provided 
for them and the world a model 
of freedom, or democracy, or ece- 
nomic progress; a mentor whose 
sterile ideas, methods and institu- 
tions we should imitate or emu- 
late? Who would imagine that 
America would be moved to sub- 
mit her mind and spirit to intekK 
lectual or moral intimidation by 
such an example, or by the hyp- 
notie spell of propaganda about it, 
or be led to open herself to a per- 
vasive conspiracy—in which many 
of her citizens and groups inno= 
cently or purposely participate— 
to subject this country to the same 
process of demoralization, pillage 
and conquest that communism 
has imposed upon the helpless 
peoples of Europe? 


Emotional Surrender to 
Collectivism 


These things are incredible, yet 
they have happened to the mind 
of the American people, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but unmistak- 
ably. The evidence of intellectual, 
moral and emotional surrender to 
some form of compulsory collec=- 
tivism has been abundant and 
clear during the past decade. The 
growth of governmental and pri- 
vate monopoly power over the 
economic organization has been 
so rapid, so comprehensive and so 
deep-rooted, and the atmosphere 


(Continued on page 1670) 
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| Securities Salesman’s Corner} 


= By JOHN DUTTON 


In the investment business we sell ideas not securities. If our 
ideas are sound and they work out profitably for our clients we can 
build a successful career for ourselves. If not, everybody loses in- 
cluding our customers. One of the best ideas you can get hold of is 
as old as the proverbial hills. Find an industry or a particular se- 
curity that has been depressed due to conditions outside of the 
control of management; where the intrinsic soundness of the venture 
is unquestioned; that is about to turn the corner for the better, and 
that is selling at bargain counter levels because most people are too 
dumb to know a good thing when they see it—that’s all you have to 
do to make money for yourself and your customers. “Buy them 
when nobody else wants them,” is the best way to make money pro- 
viding you are buying something that has intrinsic value and not 
junk. There is a difference you know. 


On March 12 George Geyer, of Geyer and Co., Inc., made an 
address before members of the Boston Securitigs Traders Assn. and 
their guests, and he pointed out that Insurance stocks today (in his 
opinion) represent such a special situation. This is one of the most 
sound analyses concerning the present position of these highly at- 
tractive securities that we have ever had the privilege of reading. 
Geyer and Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York City, as well as the 
Boston Securities Traders Association, attention Mr. G. Carl Jor- 
dan, Jr., c/o R. W. Pressprich & Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass., have available reprints of this address in handy booklet form, 
suitable for mailing in a regulation size business envelope. Ask for 
“The Special Situation in Insurance Stocks.” 


Here is a piece of direct mail literature that should bring in the 
business if it is properly used. A personal letter should be mailed 
to your customers and prospects stating that from time to time you 
are definitely convinced that bargains do appear in the securities 
markets. When this happens, buying opportunities present them- 
selves which can be turned into exceptional profits. Explain that you 
are enclosing a copy of an address made by one of the security in- 
‘dustry’s leading authorities on insurance stocks and that you think 
that, at present levels, these securities are attractive. Ask your 
customers to read this booklet. Tell them your firm has selected sev- 
eral stocks that you believe represent outstanding values today and 
that you would be pleased to give them particulars if they so de- 
sire. Follow up your mailings with telephone and personal calls, 
offering them not more than two or three specific stocks. 

It is not the purpose of this column to undertake any original 
research into specific situations, or even groups of stocks, but in 
this instance we are willing to leave a reading of Mr. Geyer’s well- 
thought-through presentation of his case for the Casualty and Fire 
stocks to your own judgment. The way we see it he is on sound 
ground. At any rate you can’t sell you customers better mer- 
ehandise than the stocks of some of the old line companies in this 
industry. Their investment record is tops! It is our opinion that 
insurance stock prices are very. attractive today—see what you think 
about it and send for some copies of this excellent booklet. Here is 
‘something your customers will like to read and it can bring you 
some business. 


With J. J. B. Hilliard 
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The Survival of a Free Economy 


(Continued from page 1669) 
of government control is now so 
pervasive and familiar or nor- 
mal that most Americans cannot 
imagine its removal or any mate- 
rial change in it, and have come 
to doubt that it can be done. We 
have already been living in the 
iron lung of government control 
so long that we can’t think of 


breathing the air of economic’ 


freedom with comfort or confi- 
dence any more, 

This is plain enough in the 
pathetic history of postwar re- 
conversion policies, and in the 
painful picture of paralysis which 
the majority party in power in 
Congress has presented in trying 
to interpret its popular mandate 
in dealing with taxes, public 
spending, labor and foreign rela- 
tions. The contraction and con- 
trol of government activity is the 
crux of all freedom, economic as 
well as political, but governments 
never demobilize themselves, and 
since the New Deal decade and 
the war in which it culminated, it 
has been impossible for any party 
seriously to propose or attempt to 
demobilize government, or to 
shrink its powers or functions in 
any substantial way, in America 
any more than anywhere else in 
the world. Two years after the 
recent war ended prices, produc- 
tion, consumption, exports, im- 
ports of many important commod- 
ities are still determined by gov- 
ernment, and no material change 
has been made in its compre- 
hensive control of savings, in- 
vestment, capital markets and 
interest rates. Even before an- 
other war is proposed the ma- 
jority party in Congress has been 
unwilling or unable to bring itself 
to make any substantial reduction 
in the budget or the tax burden 
by which the governmental mam- 
moth is fed, or to make any sig- 
nificant curtailment in the privi- 
leges and powers of the private 
labor monopolies that determine 
wages and control production and 
employment in most occupations. 


Except for the marginal fringes 
of economic life—which always 
survive somehow, even, I suppose, 
in Russia—the decade of new- 
dealism and war has left few rem- 
nants.of a free economy in Amer- 
ica. So far as the prospects of 
its survival are concerned, the 
main difference between the situ- 
ation in this country and most 
others is that government and the 
labor unions here are still engaged 
in a struggle for control of the 
individual and his economic life, 
which in most other places the 
government has won. We are now 
witnessing the final phase of that 
struggle in England, the cradle of 
economic freedom, as well as of 
political liberty. Having aban- 
doned the free economy and 
turned the individual citizen over 
to the power of private labor and 
government monopoly, the people 
on this little island, composed of 
coal and surrounded by fish, find 
themselves freezing and starving 
and foredoomed to poverty; but 
they cannot return to a free econ- 
omy because, once abandoned, 
the road is closed or lost, and 
those who leave it must finally 
turn themselves totally over to 
the State. 


We Have a Mixed Economy 


Ours is at best a thoroughly 
mixed economy today, and it is 
generally accepted as such. Almost 
no one now questions the stabil- 
ity, desirability and consequences 
of the combination of government 
control and private enterprise un- 
der which we live, and the idea 
that it is possible and necessary 
to evolve a system that provides 
both economic freedom and se- 


curity simultaneously is universal 
and orthodox doctrine. Very few 
seem—aware.of-the~relation be- 
tween the two, or of the nature 
irreversible process by 





which you pass from one to the 
other. 


The manifestations of the 
growth of the collectivist mind in 
current American life, within the 
form and phrases of a free econ- 
omy, are many, and perhaps the 
most current and crucial is our 
extensive and increasing partici- 
pation in international govern- 
mental arrangements for control 
of trade, investment and ex- 
change, which require and commit 
this country to far-reaching in- 
ternal regulation of prices, em- 
ployment, production and con- 
sumption by government. Begin- 
ning with the commodity pooling 
and allocation arrangements of 
the war period and running down 
through the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments to the Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, this 
structure of collective action is 
being tied together in the massive 
United Nations mechanism for 
promoting international peace and 
security, economic stability and 
full employment. Though the 
ostensible aim is to reduce re- 
strictions on world trade, the ef- 
fect and perhaps the intention is 
to put the control of internal as 
well as international economic ac- 
tivity ever more completely in 
the hands of government and 
destroy what remains of a free 
competitive market at home as 
well as abroad. Almost all of the 
governments with which these ar- 
rangements are made are social- 
ist or communist, or conduct most 
of their domestic or all of their 
foreign business through public 
or private monopolies, and the 
arrangements permit and prac- 
tically compel us to do the same. 
Since it might not have been pos- 
sible to bring this about so easily 
or so soon without such arrange- 
ments, they are an effective de- 
vice to promote or impose a kind 
of back-door collectivism in 
America, and this is perhaps their 
primary or ultimate purpose, on 
the part of our own or foreign 
governments. But because they 
are bound up with words or ideas 
about international peace, relief 
and reconstruction, or about pro- 
viding an antidote to communism 
abroad, few Americans are aware 
of their»implications for the free 
economy at home or are willing 
to oppose them. Yet, so far as 
these arrangements can or will 
be put into effect, they must end 
every vestige of a free market in 
international trade; and they can- 
not be effective or enforced with- 
out complete government regula- 
tion of the internal economy of 
every country concerned, includ- 
ing this one. 


International Collectivist 
Movement 


This international collectivist 
movement is an expression of 
ideas which have been the offi- 
cial economic doctrine of our gov- 
ernment for more than a decade. 
In the form in which we adopted 
them they were imported from 
England (which did not then 
adopt them) during the depres- 
sion, with Lord Keynes as their 
chief salesman, and they are now 
almost universally accepted or as- 
sumed in this country by all 
groups, though the man who in- 
vented and popularized them is 
Karl Marx and even England has 
skipped them in her rapid prog- 
ress toward that policy. 

Their substance is that, under 
modern conditions, to assure do- 
mestic and international economic 
stability and peace, governments 
individually and collectively must 
compel a continuous redistribu- 
tion of wealth and surplus pro- 
duction to consumers at home and 
abroad by control of savings, in- 
vestment, consumption, through 
“compensation” fiscal policies of 
taxation, spending and borrow- 
ing, and by government manage- 
ment of the financial system and 
the capital market. Economic 
stability and expansion can be 
assured by government “plan- 


ning” to underwrite and manage 
the market for goods and services 
at home and abroad; and only in 
that way is it possible to avoid 
detailed State control of the con- 
duct of individuals and complete 
public ownership of production 
and resources. Though the ele- 
ment of compulsion in this pro- 
cedure is perhaps painless, it jis 
pervasive and persuasive, and 
since a free capital market and 
free consumption are the key- 
stones of private competitive 
capitalism, when it is fully ap- 
plied it does not leave much of a 
free economy. The Keynes scheme 
is sometimes called communism 
by remote control, but experience 
in this country and everywhere 
else has shown that it cannot be 
applied in practice without in- 
creasing measure of direct physi- 
cal control of production and con- 
sumption through rationing, al- 
locations, priorities and labor 
conscription. 


Sanction of Labor Union 
Monopoly 


In the American catalogue of 
official collectivism the doctrine 
of publicly sanctioned, supported 
or enforced labor union monopoly, 
under the name of “collective 
bargaining,” has an _ important 
place. Whether a free competi- 
tive labor market is more or 
less important to a free econ- 
omy than a free capital market, 
compulsory industry-wide or na- 
tion-wide collective bargaining 
and the closed shop are plainly 
incompatible with it; but both 
are now generally accepted as 
proper or necessary in this coun- 
try. Their public support is per- 
haps in small part the product of 
political expediency; in larger 
part it is an application of the of- 
ficial Marxian consumer-purchas- 
ing power theory of prosperity; 
but mostly it expresses the drift 
of American feeling in. every 
field toward compulsory collec- 
tive action and against voluntary 
individual competitive effort. 


Beneath and beyond the col- 
lectivist drive of official doctrine 
and bureaucratic conduct we have 
in this country today not only a 
labor collectivism, and a profes- 
sional or technical collectivism, 
but also a business collectivism, 
well advanced and with varied 
manifestations. It is a debatable 
and perhaps brutal question 
whether or not American business 
ever believed in a free economy 
with deep conviction, or still does 
at all. Skepticism on this point 
does not rest on the familiar and 
all-too-human yearning among 
businessmen for conditions or 
private arrangements that relieve 
the strain of too strenuous com- 
petition in a free market. The 
umbrella complex is common to 
all groups, but all private monop- 
oly—including that of labor— 
that is not in some way supported 
by government is usually self- 
corrective in time, and the dis- 
position of private enterprise in 
this country to seek, accept, ap- 
prove or depend upon expanding 
government support or regulation 
of the market has been evident 
and increasing. The American 
business mind is deeply. divided, 
to the point of displaying a. sort 
of split personality, on::all key 
questions of public policy that 
affect the free market, like ‘price 
controls, price maintenance’ sub- 
sidies, priorities, allocations, ta- 
tioning, tariffs, foreign loans,’ gov- 
ernment lending, buying and sell- 
ing, and especially on industry- 
wide collective bargaining,’ : the 
closed shop, etc. The coefficient of 
business tolerance of government 
intervention in the economy has 
risen rapidly in the past decade 
of new dealism and war, and how- 
ever divergent its views may ‘be 
on particular measures of govern- 
ment regulation, there is one idea 
it widely accepts. This is the idea 
that it is possible and necessary 
for government to underwrite the 





consumer market by managing 
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the general fiscal functions so as 
to maintain consumer purchasing 
power and employment. The 
Marxian economic doctrines of 
Lord Keynes and his domestic ex- 
pounders are today the credo of 
American business; it not only 
sees no inconsistency with a free 
economy in their application by 
government, but is convinced that 
they are indispensable for -the 
preservation of a free economy in 
America. We find American busi- 
ness spokesmen today making 
constant use of the familiar for- 
mula or device of communist 
propaganda, which is to warn,the 
public that unless certain mild 
measures of compulsory collec- 
tivism of this kind are adopted, 
the country will go communist. 
Every day we hear some business 
leader, along with some labor 
leader, say: “We believe in free 
enterprise; but it must be made 
to work by better government 
control.” 


New Economic Dogmas 


These dogmas about consumer 
purchasing power as the open 
sesame to prosperity and stabil- 
ity, and about government as the 
fairy godmother of full employ- 
ment and the guarantor of market 
demand, permeate the business 
literature of our time; and impor- 
tant organizations of businessmen 
are devoted to propagation of the 
faith that only central government 
control of this kind will work as a 
way of preserving and improving 
the free economy. 

One may wonder how these 
businessmen, or anybody else, 
know whether it will work, for it 
has not yet worked anywhere in 
the world, and it would be hard to 
invent or imagine any system that 
could produce such amazing waste 
and confusion, poverty and in- 
security as is now being exhibited 
day by day in a world of coun- 
tries whose economies are com- 
pletely planned on this principle, 
under central government con- 
trol. One may wonder even more 
why the spokesmen and practi- 
tioners of the kind of economy 
that has accomplished what has 
been done in America should be 
convinced or want to be con- 
vinced that it did not work or 
oes not work here any more. 
There is in this state of mind — 
$0 common, though often uncon- 
scious, in American business to- 
day—something fanatical in its 
combination of blind faith in gov- 
ernment power, and its frantic 
fear or fatalistic despair of free- 
dom. It can reflect only a pro- 
found ignorance of past and pres- 
ent experience or the considered 
or cynical conclusion of specula- 
tive expediency, which is that so- 
cialism is coming in America as 
it has come everywhere else, and 
the safest, or wisest or even the 
best thing to do is to be ready to 
ride it. 


Soviet Conspiracy 


The collectivist trend of thought 
and feeling I have sketched is 
partly spontaneous, and in part 
deliberately nourished by a com- 
prehensive and carefully planned 
international conspiracy. The 
center of this conspiracy, of 
course, is Soviet Russia, and its 
immediate aim is to promote the 
decline and suppression of any 
form of economic freedom wher- 
ever it still exists, especially in 
the United States. Its ultimate 
purpose is to destroy the political 
freedoms and civil liberties in 
every other country and extend 
communist rule throughout the 
world. The existence of this con- 
spiracy and the evidences of its 
activities here and abroad, in 
every aspect of economic and 


political life, are definite and un- 
in- 
‘mumerable forms and agencies of 
sabotage, espionage, propaganda, 
agitation and subversion to pro- 
mote confusion, conflict, violence, 
distress and disorder, and it in- 
volves in some measure all gov- 
in every 


mistakable. It operates by 


ernments and groups 


lem of preserving a free economy 
in America, Soviet communism 
is a sham menace. It is not an 
economic movement, but a politi- 
cal or, more precisely, a military 
conspiracy of planetary pillage or 
global plunder, if you please. 
Russia is today, as in truth she 
has always been, a parasite on 
Western capitalism. Soviet com- 
munism has in itself no actual 
economic or military power, and 
without our support it would long 
since have collapsed. Soviet Rus- 


starting from where we left off 
in our last adventure in compul- 
sory collectivism, the terminus 
must be total insolvency and total 
slavery. 


The course of events abroad as 
well as conditions at home bring 
us closer day by day to the time 
when we shall have to decide as 
a nation whether we are deter- 
mined to use our power promptly 
to liberate ourselves and the rest 
of the world from the morass of 
unlimited government and endless 


Sila 1S a primitive, impoverished, 
predatory Asiatic despotism. It 
has lived and ruled for three 
decades by plunder and by ex- 
ploitation of an immense mass of 
human capital in the form of 
political prisoners, war captives 
and slave citizens. Though this 
massive totalitarian structure is 
framed in meaningless economic 
dogmas which none of its people 
understand, and is decorated or 
disguised with borrowed or stolen 
devices of modern technology 
which they have not the tempera- 
ment, intelligence or training to 
master, it is empty of any real 
capacity, power or purpose ex- 
cept those of oppression, plunder 
and intimidation, insolvent in 
everything save the resources of 
intrigue, treachery and terrorism, 
bankrupt of all assets but brutal- 
ity and bluff. 


The real menace of communism 
to freedom, in America or any- 
where, lies in our acceptance of 
its fundamental ideas and our ap- 
plication of its methods under 
other names. For us, as well as 
for other countries in Europe, the 
chief danger to the free economy 
lies in the drift of our own 
thought and feeling toward com- 
pulsory collectivism, and in the 
confusion or cowardice that se- 
duces or persuades us to policies 
and practices at home or abroad, 
under the name of freedom and 
democracy, which  inescapably 
promote it and make it perma- 
nent. To. suppose or pretend that 
we are fighting communism when 
we do these things is folly or 
fraud. 


Dogma of Unlimited Gevernment 


The deadliest enemy of eco- 
nomic and political freedom in 
America and everywhere else is 
the dogma and delusion of un- 
limited government, and its most 
powerful instrument is not com- 
munism but militarism, with all 
the implications of monetary in- 
flation, economic waste and moral 
corruption that accompany it. 
Soviet Russia, her satellites, and 
all the other collectivist countries 
of the world today are busted be- 
cause they have been and are still 
ridden by the burden of vast 
bureaucracies and armies main- 
tained in corrosive idleness or 
forced consumption, to promote 
“full employment,” or for ex- 
ploitation or oppression of their 
own people, or for fear of being 
plundered by their neighbors, or 
in hope of surviving and expand- 
ing by plundering them. Mars is 
the ultimate enemy of a free 
economy, no matter under what 
name or form it manifests itself, 
and the final hope of economic cr 
any other freedom for America or 
any other nation lies in world dis- 
armament. 


Surely there is no hope if, after 
nearly 30 years of war waste and 
devastation, most of which we 
paid for, we here in America, the 
only surviving island of freedom, 
undertake again to dissipate our 
remaining resources on a piece- 
meal basis in the infinite and 
futile effort to support these 
armies and bureaucracies for any 
purpose whatever, whether it be 
to save the world for some new 
definition of democracy, or merely 
to postpone another depression or 
win another election. If we do, we 
start down an endless one-way 
road, on which we may soon ex- 
pect to see the familiar signposts 
of the war-economy — conscrip- 
tion, inflation, rationing, priori- 
ties, price and wage fixing and 





country. 


Yet as it looms up in the prob- 


militarism or will make uncondi- 
tiona! surrender to the system of 
ideas about the State which we 
set out thirty years ago to destroy 
in Europe and Asia and which 
have invaded and conquered us 
while we were doing it abroad. 


imprisoned within the global 
structure of compulsory collectiv- 
ism and militarism which has 


institutions and economic organi- 


Whether America can be kept 


been erected around her political 


zation during this decade, or 
whether she is to resume life 
within the traditional framework 
of economic freedom and com- 
petitive effort is the central issue 
for the world. It underlies not 
only the larger issues of interna- 
tional peace and reconstruction, 
but also the practical domestic 
problems of reconversion and 
prosperity for us. 


The essential truth in the situ- 
ation I have been describing is 
that under the incubus of mili- 
tarism and bureaucracy, socialist 
or communist totalitarianism, with 
all their myths and pretensions 
of magical power to produce 
plenty and peace, are economically 
and morally insolvent today. The 
dilemma that confronts them is 
that they must either cripple or 
prey upon the productive power of 
America, they must either become 
our dependents or our destroyers, 
which in either case must mean 


petitive capitalism. 


cannot live with a free America 
or without her. The global organ- 
ization in which they pretend to 


the end of political power for 
those who rose to it in those 
countries by promising their peo- 
ple the collectivist paradise as 
soon as it should become planetary 
in scope. Isolation has become as 
impossible in our time for totali- 
tarian socialism or compulsory 
collectivism as it is for free com- 


A World of Beggars and Robbers 


The brutal fact is that the war 
left us facing an encircling “one- 
world” of beggars or robbers, who 


peace and freedom was busted be- 
fore it began, and today it has 
plainly become an elaborate ap- 
paratus for the purpose either of 
international parasitism or col- 
lective conspiracy, or both. Not 
merely has it evaded the issue of 
disarmament; it has evaded even 
the excercise of any effective 
police power to preserve the 
peace, and has actually become an 
instrument for promoting internal 
revolt and external conflict among 
its members. Not only are all of 
them today taking full advantage 
of its camouflage of parliamentary 
mechanism and strategy to arm 
themselves to the teeth in feverish 
haste against the ultimate test of 
force in which alone they rest 
their faith. It is being built—if it 
was not originally designed—as a 
massive device for immobilizing, 
sterilizing, sapping and dissipating 
the power of a free America, and 
all our policies and disposition 
toward foreign appeasement and 
philanthropy, as well as our in- 
ternal difficulties of reconversion, 
have been promoted and exploited 
to that end. 


Our Dilemma 


The dilemma that faces us is 
equally plain. For. the moment, 
as we have emerged from the war, 
we have in our hands, almost 
alone, the decisive instruments. of 
overwhelming military and indus- 
trial strength, which we don’t 
know how to use. If we were t 
put forth upon the world the full 
force of our economic and polit- 
ical power, for the only purposes 
for which we can conceive using 
it, the structure of compulsory 
collectivism in the rest of the 
world would collapse like a house 
of cards and the mirage of un- 
limited government would vanish 
into thin air. If we fail to make 
the fullest use of our resources 
for the purposes of peace, the in- 


and finally destroy us. 


end of its destiny or die. 
The American 





have banded together to safeguard 


ternal dissention, confusion and 
conflict upon which the coliectiv- 
ist virus feeds, and which are be- 
ing fostered among us with fever- 
ish speed, will spread, increasingly 
cripple and paralyze our power 
In the 
kind of world in which we live 
today, the kind of power America 
commands must be used to those 
purposes of peace, freedom and 
plenty from which it sprang or it 
must perish. It is a dynamic force 
which must unfold itself to the 


people have 
neither the temperament, impulse 
nor the talent for any form of im- 


vant and meaningless in the 

American climate. Whenever in 

their history they have been drawn 

or driven—by the political devices 

or economic accidents of domestic 

conditions—into an imperial strug- 

gle in the rest of the world, they 

have done the job of ending it for 

the day’ and then have always 

abandoned it and gone back to 

their own. There has never been 

anything the rest of the world 

could give them as good as what 

they have gotten for themselves 

here at home; there is nothing 

they have wanted from it except 

to be let alone. And this is still 

true; but this war was the last in 
which they will ever be able to 

feel that way. The decision they 
face today is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from any they have had 
to make in the past, for this time 
the world cannot and will not let 
them alone. They have conquered 
it in fact; they will now be forced 
to subdue it in spirit and practice 
to their purpose of peace and 
freedom and plenty or it will 
destroy them. If anyone complains 
that the dilemma implies or 
drives us to a kind of imperialism 
that must end as all others have 
ended, though its purpose be dif- 
ferent, let them make the most of 
it, for this time we have no other 
choice, and will not have that one 
much longer unless we make it 
now. We must ask the world that 
surrounds us not merely to accept 
our power, but to accept our pur- 
pose of peace and freedom for our 
own sake as well as its own, and 
we must use our power to that 
end. 

So, let us put an end to com- 
promise, appeasement and retreat, 
and dare to repudiate all that has 
been done to that end and in that 
name, Let us stop the erosion of 
our material and moral resources 
at home and abroad in the hope- 
less struggle against the pervasive 
conspiracy to sterilize and dissi- 
pate them, which is reflected in 
the confusion of our domestic sit- 
uation and the futility of our 
foreign policies. Let us offer them 
freely to the world for a price that 
is worthy of our power and our 
purpose. Let us deny them to 
anyone who is using them, as 
every other nation is today, for 
any other purpose. Let us demand 
that whatever else the United Na- 
tions may do, it must deal first 
with the fundamental issue of dis- 
armament without further delay 
or evasion. If we believe that it 
is not and cannot be the kind of 
international instrument to which 





perialism. It is something irrele- 


(Continued on page 1672) 
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all the rest we so recently thought 
we had left behind; but this time, 
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the police power for maintaining 
world peace can safely be entrust- 
ed, let us face the fact ourselves 
and confront the world with it 
frankly and fearlessly. If we 
should find that England has so 
far slipped or been shoved down 
the slope of collectivist impotence, 
oc is so hopelessly crippled by the 
problems of insolvent imperialism 
aad militarism that she is unwill- 
ing or unable to make more than 
a sleeping partnership with us in 
the enterprise, let us prepare to 
wndertake the task of policing the 
world for peace ourselves alone. 
Let us then implement the purpose 
promptly and plainly in three 
specific ways: 

“Let us first offer the utmost 
capacity of our economic power 
for reconstruction freely to every 
people who will undertake to 
abolish all national military ex- 
penditure and disarm down to the 
§evel of the local constabulary. 
Let us, secondly, demand the un- 

‘Jimited right of continuous inspec- 
tion and control of every indus- 
teial operation and process and 
every public policy which may 
have the most remote relation- 
ship to armament and warfare. 
And, finally, let us make, improve 
and keep plenty of our best and 
biggest atomic bombs for that im- 
perative purpose; let us suspend 
them in principle over every place 
in the world where we have any 
reason to suspect evasion or con- 
@piracy against this purpose; and 
Rei us drop them in fact, promptly 
and without compunction, wher- 
ever it is defied. 

If this seems too daring or 
idealistic a destiny for any nation, 
even America, to embrace, I ad- 
mit it could happen only once in 
history; for the dreadful fact is 
that only we could do it at all; 
and we can do it only now, today, 
éf we have the understanding and 
the will. Everything else the 
American people have—impartial- 
ily and purity of moral purpose, 
and limitless potentials of eco- 
momic power that will be realized 
only if we are willing to employ 
them for this purpose. 

Disarmament — not merely of 
men and nations but of govern- 
ments—is the fundamental and 
imperative condition not only of 
peace, but of freedom and abun- 
dance in the world today, and the 
most momentous circumstance in 
human history is that at this in- 
stant of time—never before and 
mever afterward — America, and 
only America, has the power to 
impose such disarmament, and 
perhaps forever remove for man- 
kind the curse of Mars and its in- 
separable companions, poverty and 
tyranny. 

Military disarmament is not 
enough. We must have political 
disarmament, too; we must ulti- 
maately deprive governments not 
enly of the power to attack other 
#overnments but to oppress, ex- 
Ploit and plander their own peo- 
wie. Yet militarism is always an 
expression and a weapon of that 
@igantic modern engine of jobbery 
and robbery which is unlimited 
government, and it will be a long 
slep toward economic freedom 
nd prosperity, as well as peace, 
af we can compel the unlimited 
governments of the world to stack 
their arms and turn their swords 
fmto tractors. Unless we can do 
‘that, as we enter the age of atom- 
fic alchemy one can see on the road 
ahead for America no hope of 
preserving economic freedom, or 
of realizing the peace and plenty 
which our scientific accomplish- 
ment and productive power make 
possible in a free economy. One 
sees rather a nation and a world 
deeply divided against itself. a 
world which, through cowardice, 
stupidity and treachery, becomes 
day by day less and less free and 
day by day more and more slave 
to the frustrations and fears which 
unlimited government and the 
burden of militarism impose upon 








. the life, work and thought of men 


everywhere at home and abroad. 

America and all that she signi- 
fies in human welfare and progress 
will finally be forever erased if 
she cannot and does not mobilize, 
manifest and put forth the full 
moral and economic. power which 
she can now command to oppose 
the destructive forces that seek to 
undermine and dissipate her pur- 
pose and her spirit, and compel 
acceptance of the ideal of freedom 
and peace to which we assumed 
her living sacrifices were dedi- 
cated in the war we so recently 
thought we won. 

“It is for us the living, to be 
dedicated to the unfinished work 
which they who fought so nobly 
advanced. It is for us to be dedi- 
catet to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 
full measure—that we here highly 
resolve that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom... .” 


NY Stock Exchange 
Seeks Data 
From Members 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
in a notice to member firms on 
March 14 stated that the Exchange 
is desirious of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the origin of all 
orders in stocks executed on the 
Floor of the Exchange, and the 
cooperation of member firms 
carrying customers’ accounts has 
been solicited in compiling the 
necessary data. The notice, is- 
sued’ by the Department of Mem- 
ber Firms, through Edward C. 
Gray, Director, went on to say: 

“The week of March 24, 1947, 
(March 24 through March 29, trade 
dates), has been selected for this 
purpose and all member firms 
carrying customers’ accounts are 
requested to supply the following 
information for that period: (Do 
not include transactions effected 
for omnibus accounts of out-of- 
town member correspondents.) 


(1) Total number of transac- 
tions; (2) Total number of shares 
bought and sold (combined); (3) 
The number of transactions and 
the number of shares representing 
full lots; (4) The number of trans- 
actions and the number of shares 
representing odd lots; (5) A 
breakdown of the above data by 
the State of origin. The State 
classification should be determined 
by the place where the customer 
is when he enters the order, if 
possible, or the customer’s cur- 
rent address of record. 


“(Transaction emanating from 
customers outside the United 
States should be listed under the 
name of the country of origin.) 


“Please note that this request 
calls for a reply from each firm 
to which it is sent. A form for 
reporting this information to the 
Exchange is attached with a dup- 
licate for your own records.” 

I 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of two is- 
sues of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
made March 18 by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $20,015,000 1.05% consoli- 
dated debentures dated April’ 1, 
1947, and due Oct. 1, 1947 and 
$41,405,000 1.10% consolidated de- 
bentures, dated April 1, 1947, and 
due Jan. 2, 1948. Both issues were 
placed at par. Of the proceeds, 
$49,725,000 were used to retire a 
like amount of debentures,* ma- 
turing April 1, 1947 and $11,695,- 
000 will be for new money pur- 
poses. As of April 1, 1947, the to- 
tal amount of debentures out- 
standing will be $353,440,000, 








ee 


The Slump Psychosis 


(Continued from first page) 
applies to many other industries. 
In dozens of company reports, we 
read that the volume of orders is 
higher than ever before in peace- 
time but that shortages of certain 
materials and skilled workers pre- 
vent still higher operations. Most 
embarrassing of all is the bottle- 
neck in railroad cars but it, is 
only one of many similar bottle- 
necks. Has there ever been a 
slump in an economy character- 
ized by such pronounced short- 
ages and an abundance of money? 


The Arguments of the Bears 


How do the pessimists expect 
the slump to materialize? Let us 
examine the arguments. 

(1) The Rise in Inventories: The 
continuous rise in inventories 
since V-J Day is considered by 
the pessimists as a very unhealthy 
development. Yet, it has been 
statistically proven that the re- 
lation of industrial inventories to 
deliveries is now better than be- 
fore the war. In the retail field, 
the department stores are known 
to have reduced their orders 
sharply since last Fall although 
their sales continue to compare 
favorably with the previous year. 
Such caution is certainly not an 
unhealthy development. Nor is it 
surprising. Where is the business- 
man who would dare to accumu- 
late unneeded inventories on a 
speculative basis when every day 
somebody else predicts a recession 
and a decline in prices? The only 
surprising fact (and a proof of 
the vigor of the boom) is that 
business is doing so well in spite 
of all these dire predictions and in 
spite of increased caution since 
last Fall. To be sure, inventories 
would be too high if there should 
be a serious decline in business 
activity; they are always too high 
in a depression. But they are not 
too high if business maintains its 
present volume. The inventory 
position is therefore not a source 
of potential trouble although it 
could intensify a downswing if 
it should be brought about by 
other factors. 


(2) The High Price Level: The 
pessimists argue that the price 
level is too high and has to ceme 
down in order to create a healthy 
basis for a long period of pros- 
perity. (With surprising and 
somewhat frightening unanimity, 
the pessimists predict a _ long- 
lasting period of prosperity, once 
the healthy “‘shake-out” has taken 
place.) But it is quite necessary 
to make a clear-cut difference 
between commodities prices and 
those of industrial goods. Prices 
of many commodities are indeed 
unduly high and will eventually 
come down a good deal. But this 
decline is unlikely to occur as 
long as we ship large quantities 
of food to a hungry world and as 
long as we use unprecedented 
quantities of copper, lead, cotton, 
etc., in an unparalleled industrial 
boom. The eventual decline in 
commodities may well be rela- 
tively slow and need not be simi- 
lar to the break of 1920; then, by 
the way, there was no support 
for agricultural prices as has been 
promised by the government now. 
Such a gradual decline would be 
quite healthy and need not jnter- 
fere with general prosperity. 
Agricultural products declined 
gradually in the “twenties” with- 
out impairing our _ prosperity. 
What about industrial prices? 
They are unlikely to come down 
with a bang. Wages and other 
costs have risen sharply, primar- 
ily in consequence of the mone- 
tary inflation during the war. 
Even now, we are not pursuing a 
policy of deflation and are un- 
likely to follow such a course in 
the future. Does anybody expect a 
policy of large-scale wage reduc- 
tions to be feasible in any fore- 
seeable future? Thus, industrial 
prices, can come down _ only 
through one (or a combination) 
of the following causes: increasing 
competition may cut down profit 





margins which are now quite high 
in many cases; tedinological prog- 
ress will reduce costs over a 
period of time and lower com- 
modities prices would have the 
same effect. All these factors will 
gain increasing importance, the 
more we return to a state of 
normalcy. But this is a slow and 
gradual process and will be off- 
set to some extent by contradic- 
tory forces, e.g., new wage in- 
creases. For all these reasons the 
decline of industrial prices in 
general cannot be rapid. Only a 
deliberate deflation, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely, could turn it 
into an abrupt and severe drop. 

(3) Buyers’ Strike: Much is 
heard about growing buyers’ re- 
sistance to the high price level. 
One reads that it has caused a 
severe decline in the price of furs 
and other luxury goods. But these 
things were at an absurd level 
due to the wartime inflation and 
are certainly not characteristic 
for the economy in general. Sure- 
ly, consumers become more choosy 
with the increasing supply of 
goods. But the most important. 
barometer, the sales of depart- 
ment stores, do not-show signs of 
a buyers strike. The increase in 
sales in recent months (10-15% 
over last year) corresponds al- 
most exactly to the increase in 
national income. There seems to 
be a shift in sales from soft goods 
to heavy goods but the total sales 
volume surely does not show a 
buyers’ strike. We see now in 
many fields that marginal pro- 
ducers, who could prosper only 
under abnormal wartime condi- 
tions, are being squeezed out of 
business due to the return to a 
more normal state. That is only 
a natural development, however 
painful it may be for many in- 
dividuals. 


(4) The Foreign Situation: 
Many people fear a slump due to 
increasing tension between the 
Western powers and Russia. Is 
the situation really alarming? If 
Great Britain has been severely 
debilitated by the war, how much 
weaker must Russia be who had 
to fight Hitler’s armies for four 
years inside her own country and 
endure an unprecedented ordeal 
of devastation. Observers who 
have been able to look behind the 
“iron curtain” fully confirm the 
appalling state of Russia’s econ- 
omy. Far from provoking war, 
our firm policy is likely to call 
the Russian bluff and ultimately 


,market conditions means increas- 
|ing competition which will rais: 
| the buying power of the consum- 
er dollar, thus allowing the con- 
sumer to buy more soft goods fo, 
his money. 

Some pessimists argue that in- 
dustry cannot go on for long ex- 
panding and modernizing its 
plants at the present rate, which 
is about double the dollar tota} 
in ethe best pre-war _ years 
of 1929 and 1941. But such an ex- 
pansion and modernization move- 
ment may go on for years. The 
pessimists also overlook the fact 
that only shortages of materials 
and workers prevent many dur- 
able goods industries from ex- 
panding their production much 
more; foremost among them is the 
highly important automobile in- 
dustry. 

The shortages to made up in 
housing are also enormous. But 
will not the high costs prevent 
a full-fledged housing boom? A 
careful study about the relation 
between building costs and build- 
ing activity by the Department of 
Commerce (“Current Business 
Survey” of November 1946) came 
to the following conclusion: ‘“‘The 
study of changes in building ac- 
tivity seems to exemplify the 
thesis that business advances by 
expectation of gain and that high 
prices alone do not discourage 
builders.” Not enough attention 
is given to the fact that 
low interest rates to some extent 
offset the high costs of building. 

All in all, one can foresee a pe- 
riod of adjustments and growing 
competition, but no general slump 
in business activity. ‘Some lines 
of business may become less busy 
than recently but many others 
are only waiting for an opportun- 
ity to expand their production. 
It is of particular importance that 
high activity in the heavy goods 
industry has a multiplying effect 
throughout the economy. That 
present industrial activity (and 
national income) is extremely 
high compared with pre-war fig- 
ures is not a reason for pessimism. 
Every great war in the past has 
speeded up our economic devel- 
opment and put industrial out- 
put and national income on 2 
much higher level. 


The Steck Market 


When investors and speculators 
are pessimistic and nervous, earn- 
ings are capitalized at a low ratio 
because of fears that they will 





lead to a healthier foreign situa- 
tion. 


False Analogies 


We have now a veritable slump 
psychosis. In the midst of un- 
paralled prosperity, many people 
are extremely jittery. Why? The 
main reason seems to be the re- 
membrance of what happened in 
1920-21. But this analogy is false. 
The crash of 1920-21 was caused 
by a policy of deliberate defla- 
tion (high interest) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which hit an 
economy characterized by over- 
speculation and over-confidence. 
Now we have neither a deflation- 
ary policy nor over-speculation 
and over-confidence. 


Never before has there been a 
depression in the face of such 
powerful boom factors as urgent 
demand for cars, houses and pro- 
ducer of goods (accumulated not 
only during the war but already 
in the “thirties” when production 
in many heavy industries was 
subnormal), an abundance of 





money and an interest level which | 
is at a record low. The demand | 
for durable goods is so enormous 
that it should easily offset any 
decline in the soft goods. But| 
will there be such a decline? It) 
may be true that the demand for | 
soft goods since the end of the) 
war was to some degree abnor- 
mally high. But the decline after | 
the satisfaction of this replace- | 
ment demand may be much less | 
pronounced than the pessimists | 
assume.e Return to more normal | 


not hold up. This happened in 
1932, 1938 and 1942. We are again 
in such a period. Many leading 
companies with excellent finances 
are capitalized at only 3 to 4 times 
their present earnings. Earnings 
could decline sharply and present 
prices would still appear low. 
Such a pessimistic attitude can 
change quickly as we know from 
previous occasions. The bears 
should take a warning from re- 
cent events in the commodities 
market. Last Fall, after the break 
in the stock market, many people 
became bearish for commodities 
and went short. They had to pay 
dearly for their bearishness. 
Something similar may happen in 
the stock market one of these 
days. When this “best advertised 
of all depressions” will fail to 
materialize, when the pessimistic 
forecasters have to postpone its 
beginning from one month to 'the 
other, when industrial earnings 
and dividends will remain. high, 
then the present sentiment of pes- 
simism must ultimately give way 
to a more constructive attitude. 


Jellinek With 
Dreyfus, Jacquin 

Dreyfus, Jacquin & Co., 62 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Ernest Jel- 
linek has become associated with 
the firm as co-manager of the 
Madison Hotel Office, 15 East 58th 
Street. 
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The Outlook for the Stock Market 


(Continued from first page) 

The history of 1946 stock mar- 
ket levels illustrates very clearly 
the fact that expectation or hope 
regarding a future level of earn- 
ings are of greater importance 
than actual current earnings in 
determining the level of stock 
prices. Thus it was possible to 
forecast at the beginning of 1946 
that a low rate of earnings in the 
first half of the year would justi- 
fy a level at sometime in the year 
as low as 165 in the Dow Jones 
industrial average but that such a 
low level was unlikely to be 
reached unless serious interference 
with hopes for a much higher level 
in the second half of the year oc- 
curred. Actually, the much higher 
level of earnings became an ac- 
tuality in the second half of the 
year and particularly in the fourth 
quarter but before they became 
sufficiently apparent the serious 
interference with hope had occur- 
red and 165 in the stock average 
had been reached. It should be 
noted that the stock market de- 
clined to this lower level despite 
the continued presence of such 
thighly touted bullish factors as the 
pressure of funds, the favorable 
ratio between stock and bond 
yields, a steady flow of dividend 
increases and highly reported 
earnings. 

It also was reasonable to fore- 
cast that sustained hope for much 
higher earnings and dividends late 
in 1946 could not only maintain 
a high level of stock prices but 
also produce an even higher one 
if 1947 seemed to promise a sus- 
tained level of high earnings and 
dividends. The much higher level 
of earnings and dividends was at- 
tained in the last quarter of 1946 
and is not only being maintained 
so far in 1947 but is even being 
improved upon. Is it the lack of 
the belief that these earnings can 
continue that is keeping the stock 
market from translating these 
earnings and dividends into a 
good deal higher prices than cur- 
rently prevail? 

It is not enough to say that, de- 
spite the substantial decline in the 
stock market in the fall of 1946, 
the 1946 closing level of 177.20 in 
the industrial average is an his- 
torically high one that has been 
exceeded in only five of the 49 
years of previous market history. 
Against this must be set the fact 
that the current rate of earnings 
has been equalled or exceeded in 
only two of the past 25 years. 


Earnings 1947 vs. 1946 


As far as can be determined 
from this point the earnings on 
the Dow Jones average of 30 in- 
dustrial stocks for the calendar 
year 1947 seem certain to exceed 
those of 1946. Enough data is at 
hand to indicate that the 1946 
earnings will aproximate $12.50 
very closely. The following table 
Zives actual and estimated figures 
for 1946 and the first half of 1947: 


(By Quarters) 








1946 1947 

a $1.86 First (est)... $4.25 

Second _____ 3.15 Second (est.) 4.25 
7 

Fourth (est.) 4.00 6 mos... $8.50 
| a $12.59 


If earnings in the first six 
months of this year are between 
$8 and $9 a share, barring another 
‘round: of crippling strikes, then 
second half earnings would have 
to decline as early as the third 
quarter to around $2.25 a quarter 
from the present rate of above 
$4 a quarter to bring 1947 full 
year earnings down to the 1946 
figure. Thus we are apparently 
presented with the happy prospect 
that earnings for the calendar 
year 1947 will exceed those of 
1946 by some margin and possibly 
by a rather wide one. On the 
strenth of dividend declarations in 
the first two months of this year 
it seems even more certain that 
dividends will exceed those paid 


in 1946 and again possibly by a 


Only five of the thirty issues in 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
were closely associated with the 
enormous boom in consumers non- 
durable goods in 1946 and the con- 
sequent sharp increases in the 
earnings of these issues in-that 
year. Actually these five issues 
account for only 8% of the present 
total price of the average. Thus 
the expected decline in the earn- 
ings of these issues and the pos- 
sible further decline in their al- 
ready deflated prices can have but 
a limited effect on the level of the 
averages. 


On the other hand the four 
chemical issues alone account for 
29% of the total price of the aver- 
age. The three oil stocks make up 
7.5% of the average. If to the 
chemicals and oils we add the 
other issues of industries that do 
not in themselves initiate impor- 
tant cyclical movements we find 
that approximately 58% of the is- 
sues in the average are in the cat- 
egory where substantial declines 
in earnings from the present high 
levels are unlikely unless impacts 
from outside these industries are 
to be expected. 


This serves to focus attention on 
the eleven issues in the average 
that are in the heavy industry cat- 
egory or are closely allied with it 
and which constitute 34% of the 
price level of the average. It is in 
general these very issues that are 
chiefly responsible for the sharp 
gain in the earnings of the average 
that began in the second half of 
1946 and as continued into the 
first quarter of 1947. 

This group likewise provides 
some of the outstanding examples 
of stocks that are historically low 
in relation to the current rate of 
earnings and that are among the 
largest apparent contributors to 
the overall low level of the in- 
dustrial average in relation to its 
current rate of earnings. The fact 
that most of these same issues 
would have to lead if there were 
to be a sharp downturn at some 
time in the second half of 1947 
from the present high rate of 
earnings may provide the explana- 
tion ot the distinctly limited re- 
sponse to date to those same earn- 
ings. 


Lack of Response to Favorable 
Factors 


At the recovery high of 184.49 
reached on Feb. 8 the industrial 
average had advanced $21.37 since 
the low of 163.12 reached on Oct. 
9, 1946. The large part of this 
four-month recovery was accom- 
plished after Nov. 22, when the 
average again receded to 163.55. 

The $21.37 advance represents a 
43% retracement of the $49.38 de- 
cline from May 29, 1946 high of 
212.50. So far the average has 
regained less than a half of its 
preceding loss despite a veritable 
barrage of favorable develop- 
ments. Very nearly everything has 
occured in the last five months 
that market and business observ- 
ers were hoping for last spring 
and last summer. The extra ordi- 
nary gains in earnings and the 
even better than anticipated in- 
creases in dividends have already 
been commented upon. In addi- 
tion there have been: 

(1) The ending of price con- 
trols. 

(2) Various reiaxations in mar- 
gin and credit requirements. 

(3) The election of a_ sizable 
Republican majority to Congress 
and the consequent probability of: 

(a) Some changes in the labor 

laws. 

(b) Some tax relief. 

(c) A more favorable attitude 
towards business. 


(4) Evidence of a less aggresive 
attitude on the part of large seg- 
ments of labor. 

(5) For a brief period at least, 
a more conciliatory attitude on the 





good margin. 


The recovery in the stock mar- 
ket as measured by the industrial 
average might not appear sub- 
normal in itself, despite the length 
of time consumed in effecting it, 
but it begins to appear distinctly 
subnormal when it is related to 
the background of favorable news 
outlined above. 
seems to lie in the fact that cer- 
tain trends have failed to maintain 
the favorable direction that they 
seemed to have begun at the turn 
of the year and that certain new 
factors that weigh on the unfavor- 
able side have recently appeared. 


The difficulty 


Unfavorable Trends and New 


It is interesting to note that the 
week of Feb. 1-8, in which the 
market reached the peak of the 
recovery to date, coincided very 
closely with the maximum of op- 
timism concerning a fall in the 
cost of living, a halt to the overall 
upward movement in prices and a 
belief in the likelihood of a period 
of quite peaceful labor relations 
and a consequent long period of 
uninterrupted high production 
with accompaying high earnings. 
Since the beginning of February 
there has been witnessed a rise in 
the Dow Jones index to commod- 
ity futures to a new high level 
and an increase in the BLS whole- 
sale price commodity index to an- 
other new postwar peak. 
latest index of farm product prices 
reveals that they are back well 
above their November peak. These 
and other developments affecting 
the cost of living index unfavor- 
ably have come at a time when 
the nation appears on the verge of 
a sizable boost in that important 
factor in the cost of living, rents. 
Doubts consequently have arisen 
as to whether wage increases to 
be granted in the steel, automobile, 
electrical equipment, rubber and 
other industries either as limited 
as had been hoped or will be ne- 
gotiated with as little disturbance 
as had been expected. At the same 
time there has come to light a 
good deal of evidence that the 
Congress will be loathe to pass 
labor legislation as restrictive as 
many on the conservative side had 
counted upon. 


Not only have some of the im- 
portant trends either failed to be- 
come as favorable as had been 
hoped or have taken unfavorable 
turns but a new factor on the un- 
favorable side of considerable im- 
portance has finally come into the 
open. That is the critical economic 
position of the British. The recent 
publicity on this subject has serv- 
ed to direct thinking away from 
intense concentration | ¢ ] 
upon our domestic problems and|!" recent months, and in some 
towards the world economic situa- c 
tion. It is a condition that cannot| Most always been ones with 
be viewed with any great degree growth trends strong enough to 
of comfort. 


The far reaching implications of 
the new direction for American 
foreign policy projected in Tru- 
man’s message to Congress cer- 
tainly suggests another period of 
strained relations with Russia. 


Relation to the Stock Markets 
Technical Position 


When consideration is given to| then has winessed a growth in the 
the heavy volume of stock traded |number of observers who believe 
in the eleven month period of|that the break was purely a tech- 
Oct. 2, 1945 to Sept. 3, 1946 be- nical phenomenon. and did not 
tween 183 and 213 in the industrial | forecast a decline in business, as 
average it is not surprising that} it was initially supposed to do. 
the stock market topped out when | Surveys indicate that the number 
it first got back into this area in] in the latter school of thought are 
the first week in February. What|now in the majority. Which of 
was perhaps surprising was that it | these interpretations will prove to 


an overly 


| have just above it the heavy sup- 

ply created during the top area of 
the last three months of 1945 and 
the first eight months in 1946 but 
it also faces the probality of sub- 
stantial additions to the supply of 
stock if it should advance well in- 
to that area at anytime in the next 
few months. Even the limited 
recovery witnessed so far has 
brought to the market place a 
moderate number of new common. 
stock financings. Further recovery 
undoubtedly would witness large 
additions to the supply from this 
source. Various changes in the 
margin regulations have equipped 
the stock market to handle these 
offerings in much better fashion 
than was the case last spring and 
summer but this does not belie 
the fact that they represent addi- 
tions to the supply of stock the 
market must absorb if it is to 
make any _ substantial further 
progress. There also is the ques- 
tion of foreign holdings of Amer- 
ican securities adding to the sup- 
ply. There now is evidence that 
selling from this source is on the 
increase. 


It obviously will be extremely 
difficult for the stock market to 
make any appreciable dent in the 
supply area above it without the 
aid of developments calculated to 
encourage a substantial volume of 
buying. Actually the opposite ap- 
pears to have been the case in the 
period since Feb. 8. Definite tech- 
nical evidence has appeared of at 
least some withdrawal of buying 
from the market. In view of the 
developments touched on earlier 
this is not altogether surprising. 
But it does serve to raise the 
question of whether the stock mar- 
ket has not got a very effective 
ceiling above it for a least some 
months to come. 


That there is such a ceilling for 
the market as a whole seems to be 
the case. Uncertainly about the 
commodity price level, how long 
the present level of earnings can 
be maintained, concerning the 
present level of inventories, re- 
garding the outlook next fall, 
which directly affects the very 
sizable class of ‘“‘six months buy- 
ers,’ and uncertainty over the 
foreign economic and _ political 
situation all seem calculated to 
restrain general buying to a de- 
gree sufficient to make it difficult 
for the stock market to advance 
substantially beyond the level re- 
cently witnessed. The question also 
now must be raised at to whether 
a sizable part of whatever tax re- 
lief the individual may receive 
from the Federal government will 
be swallowed up by increasing 
state and municipal taxes. It is 
significant that the very small 
number of issues which have been 
able to make substantial progress 


cases to make new highs, have al- 


warrant a high capitalization of 
earnings even in a period of con- 
siderable general uncertainty. 


The Meaning of the September 
Break 


Whereas the break in the stock 
market last September was widely 
heralded at first as a definite bear 
market signal, each month since 


penetration of that area. Only a 
very small percentage of the 358,- 
300,000 shares that changed hands 
in that eleven months range were 
traded between 183 and 185. The 
answer lies in the relatively low 
volume on which the stock mar- 
ket reached the bottom of this 
very heavy supply area and this 
lack of volume tells a story in 
itself. 


topped out after such a meagre] be corrected will only be deter- 
mined definitely at some future 
date when the stock market has 
either again assumed a clear-cut 
bull trend or has redesignated its 
major trend as bearish by des- 
cending through the lows of last 


A somewhat different conclusion 
occurs to the writer, one whien 
includes some parts of each inter- 


when it did largely because of 
technical reasons and that if it had 
not been for such restrictive mar- 
ket regulations as 100% margins, 
the break might not have occured 
when it did. This does not imply 
that the break would not have 
come eventually but it does indi- 
cate that the break would have 
come much later than it did and 
run a much better chance of being 
an accurate forecaster of a busi- 
ness decline. To this observer 
there is a real danger of follow- 
ing a half truth if last Septemger’s 
break is brushed aside as having 
no forecasting value merely be- 
cause no signs of a business re- 
cession have as yet appeared. 


Conclusion 


The combination of the amount 
of stock overhanging the market 
and the restrains imposed upon 
aggressive buying by uncertainties 
over the foreign picture—with 
particular emphasis on Britain— 
and over what the level of busi- 
ness will be in the latter part of 
this year, as well as other factors, 
seem to put an effective ceiling 
on the stock market for a number 
of months ahead. 


A market that cannot go up even 
when favored by every high earn- 
ings and very good dividends may 
do nothing worse than move side~ 
wise, but it is far from removed 
from the danger of declining. The 
longer a correction of the preserit 
conditions of very high produc- 
tion, mounting inventories and an 
uncomfortably and dangerously 
high price level is postponed, the 
greater will become the possibil- 
ity that the business adjustment 
be a painful one instead of a mild 
one. 


If the correction should turn out 
to be serious, the present high 
level of earnings not only could 
not be sustained but would drop 
sharply. under such _ circum- 
stances the chances of the lows 
of last fall of 163.12 in the indus- 
trial average and 44.69 in the 
rail average holding would not be 
good and a decline to a substan- 
tially lower level would be pos- 
sible. Until there is much clearer 
evidence that the nine months 
bear trend of the stock market 
has been reversed such a pos- 
sibility should be given serious 
consideration. 


Lewis Ends Threat of 
March 31 Coal Strike 


John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers, on March 
19 unconditionally complied with 
the U. S. Supreme Court order of 
the 17th, directing him to cancel 
the threat of another coal strike 
on March 31. Failure to comply 
with the court’s directive would 
have subjected Mr. Lewis’ union 
to a $3,500,000 fine, instead of the 
$700,000 imposed by the court. In 
revorting Mr. Liewis’ action of 
yesterday, a dispatch from the In- 
ternational News Service further 
noted as follows: 


“The United Mine Workers 
president, in a 20-word notice to 
Interest Department Secretary 
Krug, opened the way for Krug 
to call the mine operators and 
UMW representatives into nego- 
tiations on a new contract. It also 
assures peace in the industry un- 
til June 30, when the Smith-Con- 
naly Act, under which the gov- 
ernment seized the 3,300 bitu- 
minous coal pits last May, automa- 
tically expires.” 


With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ORLANDO, FLA. Thomas ; a 

Ware is now connected with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 218 North Orange Avenue, 
$$$ 
Henley-Filson Company 
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Outlook for Government Bonds 
A LOWER LEVEL OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN OFFING 


(Continued from page 1648) 
witness to the strength of our 
current position. 

But we must not forget: All 
booms come to an end. And, all 
too often, it is an untimely end! 

Take the total of national in- 
come mentioned before, a statistic 
which is so frequently trotted out. 
The 1946 increase over 1945 was 
solely the result of price infla- 
tions. Prices rose 14.1% above 
the 1945 level, whereas the vol- 
ume of goods produced actually 
declined 12.9% in 1946. 


Vulnerable Price Structure 


Our price structure is very vul- 
merable all along the line. Prices 
hhave out-run current purchasing 
power. Reduction in current sav- 
ings, withdrawal of past savings 
and increase of consumer credit 
are being used to bridge the gap— 
but there are limits to stop-gaps! 
The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Washington is authority 
for the statement that consumer 
expenditures out of current in- 
come have increased from the 
wartime rate of 75% to about 
90%. I personally doubt that this 
rate will increase much beyond 
90% during the current year. I 
aiso doubt that past savings will 
be drawn on as heavily in 1947 
as last year. This leaves a great 
gap to be bridged by consumer 
credit, if at all. This is especially 
true, because, as pointed out later, 
one may expect that savings de- 
posits will continue to grow in 
.1947. 

Many prices have risen out of 
reach of wage and salary work- 
ers. Between the fourth quarter 
of 1945 and the same period last 
year, wholesale prices of all com- 
modities rose 33% while the cost 
of living rose 16.8%, the sharpest 
increases in our history. What 
makes these increases so serious 
is that the total of wages and 
salaries received during the pe- 
riod increased only 7%! Such a 
Price structure is based on sand 
and it is only a question of time 
until it drops to a level more in 
line with realities. 


Recent price increases in the 
-face of stiffening consumer re- 
sistance are really ironic. If the 
present formidable barriers to 
eonsumption are raised further, 
the énd is foredoomed. 


While there is still a great deal 
of unfilled demand in this coun- 
iry, it is not as great as many 
people think. To take but one ex- 
ample, there were 25,142,527 pas- 
senger cars registered in the 
United States in 1946, which is 
only 9.33% under the number 
registered in 1941! This is a fac- 
tual answer to the hot-air artists 
who have been loudly proclaiming 
that it will take years to get 
caught up with the demand for 
automobiles. 


In the real-estate field, sales of 
residential property have dropped 
sharply in volume from a year 
ago, and for the first time in 
eight years there is a_ trend 
toward lower prices in many cit- 
ies. To be specific, in a recent 
survey, 47% of the larger cities 
reported a downward real estate 
price trend although only 18% 
of the smaller cities had yet felt 
the decline in prices. 


Without spending any more 
time, let me say that even the 
‘Republicans cannot repeal the 
business cycle. Its economic up- 
heavals, financial losses, and 
downright savagery must still be 
anticipated and guarded against. 
So, although business is at a peak 
now, we must look forward.to a 
Jower level of activity. The only 
question is when. My guess is any 
day now! Certainly, by the fourth 
quarter of the year, if not before. 


Tax Structure Burdensome 


The effect of our crushing tax 
burden on the economy will be- 
*. come more apparent in the 


i; { 





months ahead. Some of the New 
Deal and do-good economists have 
talked as if taxes were economi- 
cally painless—that it makes little 
difference to the economy 
whether the individual spends his 
income or the government spends 
it. Anyone making such a claim 
is either a fool or a charlatan. 
Real economists are very much 
concerned because of the possibil- 
ity that the heavy burden of taxes 
required to support our $37 bil- 
lion spending budget may pre- 
vent a resumption of the dynamic 
growth of our country. In war- 
time, patriotism will carry unbe- 
lievable burdens; in peacetime, 
heavy taxes take the heart out 
of producers quicker than any- 
thing else. 

For example, in 1946 a man 
with an income of $5,000. paid 173 
times as much Federal income tax 
as in-1929, our last year of real 
prosperity before the war. On the 
same basis, a $7,500: man paid 120 
times as much tax and a $10,000 
man paid 49 times as much. To 
put the problem on a quantitative 
basis, total Treasury receipts were 
approximately 13 times as much 
as in 1929, but the national in- 
come on which the taxes were 
levied has not even doubled. From 
another angle, one-third of all in- 
come last year was eaten by taxes; 
this means, although some will 
dispute it, that the standard of 
living of our people could be in- 
creased 50% if, by a modern 
miracle, taxes could be abolished. 


I do not have time this after- 
noon to pursue this problem any 
further, but clearly, taxes are too 
high and our Federal budget must 
be pruned, It is not too much to 
say that our solution of this budg- 
et dilemma will determine the 
very future of our country. 


Government Securities 


Now let. us deal more specifi- 
eally with the outlook for gov- 
ernment securities..We will start 
with the most basic market fac- 
tor which is, of course, interest 
rates. The wartime pattern of 
rates on government securities 
still holds. There is every reason 
to believe that there will be little, 
if any, change. The supply of 
liquid funds is very large and is 
more than ample to meet any 
foreseeable demands. 


Other than refundings, the Fed- 
eral government may not be in 
the market this year with new is- 
sues. Deficit spending has come 
to an end. The expansion of bank 
deposits, which has been going on 
for the last 13 years, has been re- 
versed. Deposit expansion has 
been succeeded by deposit con- 
traction. True, private deposits 
have increased, but their increase 
was more than counteracted by 
the decrease of government de- 
posits. 


In sharp contrast to demand de- 
posits, savings deposits will con- 
tinue to expand as long as em- 
ployment and business continue 
at high levels, although, as you 
well know, the rate of growth has 
declined sharply from the artifi- 
cially high wartime level. These 
increased savings create a real in- 
vestment demand. And this will 
be at the very time the savings 
banks are going to have to re- 
place their holdings of a number 
of railroad issues which are ex- 
pected to become ineligible. 


The demand for loans at com- 
mercial banks will level off when 
either prices or business activity 
begin to decline. The greatest in- 
crease that has taken place in the 
volume of loans in recent months 
has been in three to five year 
term-loans. It is doubtful that the 
volume of such term-loans will 
increase at the same rate in the 
future. Most banks realize the 
risks involved on such loans un- 
der present price and inventory 
conditions. More corporations may 
be expected to endeavor to meet 





their capital requirements through 
the sale of securities in the capi- 
tal market on a longer-term basis, 
now that term-loan requirements 
and general interest rates are be- 
ginning to stiffen. Of course, a 
shift from term-loans to the bond 
market will tend to further 
stiffen interest rates. 


But before you jump to any 
conclusions that rates may return 
to the old 4, 5 and 6% of happy 
memory, consider the utterly fan- 
tastic volume of liquid resources 
we have in the country today. 
Don’t ever forget for one instant 
that we have left, after the de- 
posit declines of last year, the 
enormous total of $166 billion of 
deposits and money. And, these 
$166 billion of “assets” are at the 
disposition of corporations and 
individuals and may be used or 
invested over and over again! 


Also, this enormously expanded 
volume of deposits will be with us 
as long as the bonds are in the 
banks—and that looks like a long 
time. In this connection, debt re- 
demption by. the Treasury be- 
comes of paramount importance. 

Last year, from the beginning 
of the debt retirement program in 
March to the end of the year, 
the marketable debt was reduced 
by $23 billions. An additional $4 
billions, it is estimated, will be 
retired during the first half of 
1947. The amount to be reduced 
in the 1947-1948 fiscal year will 
depend on budgetary develop- 
ments, but it is doubtful if it will 
be in excess of $5 billion. Clearly, 
future redemption will be only a 
fraction of the total redeemed in 
1946. There will, however, be more 
selective redemption, namely, the 
shifting of bonds from the com- 
mercial banks to the more con- 
ventional long-term investors. 
Some $54 billion of marketable is- 
sues come due in 1947 and while 
only a small percentage, on the 
basis of our present budgetary out- 
look, can be redeemed, undoubted- 
ly present plans are to shift some 
of them from the commercial 
banks to other holders. 


More than 75% of the securities 
redeemed by the Treasury -last 
year were held by the commercial 
banking system and the Federal 
Reserve Banks. In view of the 
concern the monetary authorities 
have expressed at the “monetiza- 
tion” of the public debt, it seems 
reasonable to expect an effort to 
pay off some of the commercial 
bank holdings through selling 
securities to others. The extent to 
which this is done, however, will 
depend on the business outlook. 

To put it specifically, the policy 
the Treasury will adopt in its re- 
funding operations will depend on 
business activity, and on the move- 
ment of commodity prices and 
bank loans. If the spiral between 
prices and wages should grow 
worse, the Treasury might be 
forced to offer securities to ulti- 
mate investors for cash in order 
to redeem bank holdings of gov- 
ermnent obligations and thereby 
effect a corresponding decrease in 
the total of bank deposits. Of 
course, as soon as the inflationary 
spiral had run its race and defla- 
tion had set in, the Treasury and 
Reserve authorities might be ex- 
pected to reverse their policies. 


On the other hand, a recession 
in business, with commodity prices 
dropping and the volume of bank 
loans leveling off, would probably 
cause the Treasury to withold of- 
fering any new securities to non- 
bank investors, and to rely pri- 
marily on any surplus that may 
be at its disposal and on funds 
accruing to the various trust ac- 
counts under its supervision to re- 
duce maturing obligations held by 
the banks. In this event, bank 
deposit reduction through redemp- 


tion. of government securities 
would drop to.a-very low level. 
In fact, the mon¢gtary authorities 


, 


might even sell bonds to the 
banks to increase deposits, if the 
deflationary trend should become 
serious. 


New Municipal Issues 


A word or two about the prob- 
able effect the coming flood of 
municipals, particularly the state 
issues, will have on the market 
for government securities may be 
worthwhile. There has been a great 
deal of concern that the large vol- 
ume of offerings of such securities 
planned for the near future may 
depress the price level of the gov- 
ernments. For example, there has 
been quite a bit of talk that the 
Michigan issue sets a pattern and 
indicates a trend. Let us reflect 
for a moment on whether the 
Michigan rates will be the excep- 
tion or the rule. At the outset, let 
me say that, weighing the various 
factors, it is my considered opinion 
that the Michigan pattern cannot 
be, taken as conclusive proof of 
what return will rule on state and 
municipal issues. 


When we look at the record, 
the first thing we notice is that, in 
the twenty years before 1940, the 
48 state governments borrowed 
only some $4 billion, whereas now 
the total of veterans’ bonus issues 
approved is $867 million and the 
total.of those proposed is $2,781 
million. If all these proposals se- 
cure legislative approval, this 
gives a total of $3,648 million to 
which might be added another 
$500 million for roads and other 
construction not covered by cash 
on hand, giving a maximum total 
of $4,148 millions of state issues 
to be absorbed by the market. 
While this is a sizable amount, it 
is not too important relatively, as 
it is just about what the Federal 
government is expected to redeem 
during the first six months of the 
year. 


Of course, to these state issues 
we must add probable municipal 
and local district issues which are 
anybody’s guess. But even though 
there is a large accumulation of 
such financing hanging over the 
market, when. it is compared to 
the Federal debt of $260 billion it 
looks quite inconsequential. Truly, 
the Federal debt is the biggest 
thing in the world today! It has 
super-atomic proportions — and 
consequences! 

Nonetheless, the increased sup- 
ply of state and municipal obliga- 
tions will have certain specific ef- 
fects on the bond market. The im- 
portant, and practical, question 
for you is how this new financing 
will affect the prices of (1) in- 
eligible government bonds, (2) 
bank eligible governments, and 
(3) other high-grade obligations. 


(1) So far as ineligible govern- 
ment obligations are concerned, 
the new state and municipal is- 
sues ought to have very little ef- 
fect, if any. This will be primarily 
because insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks, the princi- 
pal buyers of ineligible Treasury 
obligations, will not enter the state 
and municipal bond market until 
the return on such obligations is 
higher than at the present time. 


(2) So far as bank eligible gov- 
ernment obligations are concerned, 
a further increase in the return on 
state and municipal bonds could 
have some effect on prices of those 
issues. But such effect is bound 
to be very moderate as commercial 
banks are not likely to buy large 
amounts of state and municipal 
obligations because of their lack 
of marketability. 


(3) The increased supply ‘of 
state and municipal obligations 
will probably have an effect on 
AAA corporate bonds whose re- 
turn should continue to firm. 


So far as the bond market in 
general is concerned, it would 
seem we are warranted in draw- 
ing the following conclusions: (1) 
The yield on state and municipal 
obligations will continue to in- 
crease at a slow rate. (2) There 
will be a moderate firming in the 


return on AAA corporate bonds. 





((3) And, finally, changes in prices 


| 





and yields of government obliga- 
tions are not likely to be pro- 
nounced either way. 


In closing, let me say that, as a 
nation, we are committed to money 
management and debt manage- 
ment, The two are interrelated 
problems; they cannot be divorced. 
Any analysis of the outlook for 
government securities has to be 
based not only on the fiscal out- 
look but also on the business out- 
look, as the actions the monetary 
authorities will take will be de- 
termined largely by business de- 
velopments. It is for this reason 
that I devoted such a large part of 
this talk to the outlook for busi- 
ness and prices. 


Conelusions 


Briefly, I would summarize my 
conclusions as to the economic 
factors as follows: 


(1) Our commodity price struc- 
ture is quite vulnerable. (Declin- 
ing prices ordinarily would presage 
a business recession. Under pres- 
ent conditions of large, unsatisfied 
demands in many consumer lines, 
however, prices bringing commod- 
ities within psychological reach 
of those who need them may be 
the means of keeping business 
activity at a satisfactory level.) 


(2) Real estate prices, partic- 
ularly for old houses, seem to 
have passed the peak. 

(3) Agricultural prices, despite 
the current strength caused by 
heavy purchases for export ship- 
ment, have probably passed their 
peak. 


(4) Inventory accumulation, 
which has been quite large, is 
drawing to an end. This means 
that the inventory boom is about 
over. 


Because of the foregoing factors, 
most competent observers expect 
a recession in business activity 
later in the year. 


The financial factors may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The monetary authorities 
retain their tight control over the 
money and capital markets. 


(2) Interest rates, particularly 
the short term rate, may be ex- 
pected to stiffen somewhat more, 
but there will be no spectacular 
developments, especially as far as 
government securities are con- 
cerned. 


(3) So far as can be foreseen 
now, the wartime government 
security rate pattern will be mam- 
tained through the year. 


(4) I do not anticipate any in- 
creased Federal borrowing, al- 
though there may be some secur- 
ities offered ultimate investors to 
redeem commercial bank holdings 
of governments. 

(5) I do not expect the offerings 
of municipals to adversely affect 
the government bond market. 





NY Clearing House . 
To Close Saturdays 
Beginning April 5 

In connection with the recent 
amendment to the General Con- 
struction Law of New York, which 
permits the banks to close Satur- 
days, the following resolution was 
adopted by the members at a 
meeting of the New York Clearing 
House Association on March 13: 

“Resolved, that the New York 
Clearing House close on Saturdays 
beginning April 5, 1947, subject to 
such regulations as the Clearing 
House Committee may consider 
necessary, due notice of, which 
will be given by the Manager.” 

An item bearing on Saturday 
closings in the New York Reserve 
District appeared in our issue of 
March 6, page 1294, and the year- 
round closing of the Boston Re- 
serve Bank was noted in these 
columns the same week, page 1295. 
The signing of the bill providing 
for a 5-day bank week in New 
York was likewise reported in the 
March 6 issue, page 1308. 
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Schram Scores Margin Restrictions 


(Continued from page 1653) 
which the prospective buyer and 
seller can exercise informed judg- 
ment. 

“On the other hand, less well- 
known non-registered or unlisted 
securities, with respect to which 
such data are generally not avail- 
able to the public, between Jan- 
uary, 1946, and February, 1947, 
had collateral value with the 
banks for the purpose of purchas- 
ing non-registered securities. 

“The regulations in effect be- 
tween January, 1946, and Feb- 
ruary, 1947, tended, as many per- 
sons foresaw, to drive prospective 
investors and speculators from 
the better regulated field into less 
regulated or unregulated ones. 
One consequence was a more ex- 
cited speculation in commodities 
and real estate. The flow toward 
the less regulated field during the 
time collateral or loan values of 
registered stocks were eliminated 
was noticeable in the predomi- 
mance of non-refunding primary 
offerings of stocks which are un- 
listed. 

“The credit regulations may 
have made it earier for an un- 
seasoned company to sell to the 
public shares which could not be 
listed on a national exchange. 
The regulations also had the ef- 
fect of making it more attractive 
for a company to keep its securi- 
ties unlisted than to list the se- 
curities on a national securities 
exchange, thereby, possibly in 
some instances, not disclosing 
vital information to the stock- 
holders, which was one of the 
principal objectives of Congress in 
passing the Securities Acts. 

“The action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in amending its rules, 
as of Feb. 1, 1947, to permit the 
lending of 25% of the market 
walue of listed securities for the 
purpose of carrying such securi- 
ties was no more than a half-way 
measure. The owners of listed 
securities are still under a handi- 
cap that is not imposed upon the 
owners of non-registered securi- 
ties; and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy in this respect is 
still encouraging the transfer of 
capital from listed securities. 

“Attention has frequently been 
drawn to the discriminatory as- 
pects of the situation, wherein 
listed securities, which include the 
choicest investments available 
anywhere, are severely restricted 
an their use for collateral purposes 
while non-registered securities 
may be freely used for such pur- 
poses. 

“The discrimination is made no 
less onerous or unfair by the cir- 
cumstance that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s authority does not 
extend beyond listed securities. 
Let us examine, briefly, the credit 
position and see whether such a 
severe limitation as is now im- 
posed upon listed securities is 
warranted. 


“As of Jan. 31, 1947, the mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change were extending credit to 
their customers on listed securi- 
ties, other than governments, in 
he. amount of approximately 
$464,000,000. This represented 
54/100 of. 1% of the market value 
of securities listed on this Ex- 
‘hange, not including govern- 
en ., The ratio -of bank loans 
‘contracted by member firms to 

otal value of securities listed on 
‘this Exchange, not including gov- 
ernmehts; was the lowest since 
2931.” * 

‘'- Coricerning relations with the 
SEC, Mc. Schram said: “The Ex- 
¢change' continues to enjoy a har- 
monious relationship with the 
principal Federal regulatory 
agency, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The Com- 
mission shows, increasingly, an 
awareness of its obligation, under 
the law, not only to enforce the 
law in the public interest, but also 
to encourage honest business. In 
its annual report, recently made 
public,~we -find this refreshing 


{ 





recognition of its functions: ‘The, 
fields regulated by the Commis- 
sion are complex and they are at 
the heart of the financial life of 
the American economy. The key 
to the most effective regulation in 
this field is to carry out the poli- 
cles of the law with a minimum of 
interference with the normal 
operations of the facilities of se- 
curities distribution and trading.’ 

_“The Commission has initiated 
discussions looking to the possible 
advisability of asking Congress to 
make changes in the securities 
laws which such changes, in the 
light of experience, may appear 
desirable. To that end the securi- 
ties exchanges and other sections 
of the securities business have 
been invited to submit sugges- 
tions. There is here recognition 
of the fact that a law, however 
admirable in its objectives, may 
require refinement and improve- 
ment as experience is gained in 
practical administration and as 
conditions affecting a regulated 
business may change.” 

Mr. Schram concluded his re- 
port by saying: 

“The position of the securities 
industry in our nation’s economy 
gives Exchange members and 
member firms an excellent van- 
tage point from which to view the 
efforts being exerted to return the 
world to the ways of peace. 

“Every day it becomes clearer 
that the United States is destined 
not only to act as a balancing in- 
fluence among conflicting political 
interests, but also to contribute 
heavily to fiscal and trade re- 
habilitation in some of the more 
severely affected areas. As a 
people, we have already assumed 
great responsibilities in these 
fields. Few can doubt that self- 
interest as well as humanitarian 
dictates require that we shall add 
to them. From a broader per- 
spective than was possible while 
the war was being fought and in 
the immediate period of readjust- 
ment, it may now be determined 
that private capital, rather than 
governmental resources, should 
assume the task of reviving world 
business. 


“In order that the United States 
may exercise leadership in the re- 
conversion of international trade 
and commerce to the uses of peace 
it is essential that our domestic 
economy be kept sound. This will 
require wise direction of our tax 
policies and an aggressive control 
of government expenditures. With 
application anew to these all- 
important measures, I quote, in 
part, from the section of my re- 
port a year ago: 

“‘The establishment of the 
wisest conceivable policy for the 
management of our national debt 
is a task for the best intelligence 
and statesmanship in this country. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
the welfare of every man, woman 
and child is involved. Debt pol- 
icy cannot be divorced from tax 
policy and other fiscal policies. 
Their inter-relationship is such as 
to require a coordinated program. 
The problem is a grave one and 
should be faced courageously 
without permitting any single 
group, whether government or 
private, to impose its views or 
wishes regardless of the impli- 
cations and consequences to the 
economy as a whole.’ 

“No clear indications have ap- 
peared thus far of the develop- 
ment of any full and compre- 
hensive national policy dealing 
with taxes and debt. In fact, con- 
tinued conflict of opinion, lacking 
evidence of any matured program, 
keeps our people in confusing un- 
certainty. Advocates of debt re- 
duction as an immediate goal 
continue to oppose the proponents 
of tax reduction as a primary re- 
quirement of these grave times. 

“The national budget must, of 
course, be first brought into bal- 
ance and kept there. Both the 
balancing of the budget and the 





reduction of debt depend upon 


the inflow of tax revenue. The 
maintenance of a strong and 
healthy national economy requires 
that tax rates be as reasonable as 
possible. 

“It is important that, in the de- 
velopment of a tax program, debt 
reduction be included as a part of 
fiscal planning which shall strive 
to lessen the burden upon in- 
comes. Excessive taxation for any 
purpose, however, laudable, re- 
tards the attainment of those ob- 
jectives which our economy seeks, 
lower prices, enlarged employ- 
ment, widened trade movements 
and stable returns on capital used 
in production. Experience has 
proved that intelligent tax reduc- 
tions have actually resulted in 
increased government revenue, 
and there is no reason to doubt 
that business would respond at 
this time to the stimulus of a 
reasoned, sound policy in this re- 
spect.” 


Result of Operations 


According to Mr. Schram, the 
Exchange maintained its strong 
financial position during the year. 
The accompanying statements of 
income and expense show an ex- 
cess of income, after taxes and 
after depreciation charges, of 
$606,460 for 1946, compared with 
$856,026 for 1945. Initiation fees 
of $248,000 in each of the two 
years are treated as contributions 
to the capital investment of the 
Exchange and are not included in 
the above totals. 

The net increase in the capital 
investment accounts for the year, 
after crediting the net profit and 
initiation fees and after adjust- 
ments and recoveries of prior 
years’ taxes, was $865,885, bring- 
ing the total of these accounts as 
of Dec. 31, 1946, to $26,633,408, 
compared with $25,767,523 at the 
end of the previous year. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The net assets of the Exchange 
as of the end of the year, after 
deduction of all liabilities and in- 
cluding real estate at cost less de- 


preciation, consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

ED . canscuscqerckoenennnnanam $9,551,424 
Buildings, improvements and 


equipment (net) ...---------. 7,568,286 
Bonds deposited under fran- 
chise and deferred charges-_- 


Net ‘clirrent assets..._....-- - 


71,253 
9,442,445 


$26,633,408 
The land and buildings are, of 
course, debt free. The net cur- 
rent assets are represented princi- 
pally by holdings of short-term 
U. S. Government _ securities, 
which totaled $8,252,020 par value 
as of Dec. 31, 1946. Approximately 
$3,300,000 of the government se- 
curities are held by the New York 
Stock Exchange Building Com- 
pany and represent, in effect, a 
funding of part of its depreciation 
charges for the purposes of future 
ture replacements and improve- 
ments. 





Income 


Total income in 1946 was $8,- 
146,443, an increase of $636,593 
over the total of $7,509,850 in 
1945. Dues of members were at 
the same rate in both years, the 
small increase from this source 
being due to the return of the 
members previously in military 
service whose dues were waived 
during their service _ period. 
Charges to members assessed in 
relation to the use of the facilities 
of the Exchange constituted the 
largest portion of the Exchange’s 
income. The principal such items 
were the charge of 1% of net com- 
missions, $1,589,699; Stock Clear- 
ing Corporation charges, $1,567,- 
894; telephone spaces and other 
floor charges, $447,972; ticker 
service, $419,425; and quotation 
service, $357,997. Each of these 
items showed small increases. over 
the preceding year. bi 

Other principal items of income 
consisted of rérits from tehants 
using space not required for Ex- 


crease of $95,000 being ascribable 
to the improvement in the demand 
for office space in the downtown 
New York area which resulted in 
greater occupancy of the 20 Broad 
Street building: ticker income 
from other than members, $170,- 
967; and listing fees, $1,773,990. 
The listing fee income compares 
with a total of $1,718,661 for 1945: 
collections from this source in 
both years were substantially 
above the average for the last five 
years. During the year, the Board 
of Governors revised the listing 
fee schedule, requiring that all 
newly listed stock issues be listed 
on a continuing fee basis and re- 
ducing the fee for the listing of 
shares in excess of 2,000,000. 
These changes should tend to sta- 
bilize the Exchange’s income by 
spreading payments over a period 
of years, although the results will 
not be fully evident until a sub- 
stantial number of companies 
have been listed on this basis. 


Expenses 


Total expenses increased during 
the year at a greater rate than in- 
come. Expenses, before deprecia- 
tion charges, were $6,982,576 in 
1946 compared with $6,090,458 in 
1945. After adjustment of these 
totals for reduced amounts of Fed- 
eral and State taxes payable, the 
increase of other expenses be- 
tween the two years was $1,178,- 
000, or approximately 20%. 

The principal increase was in 
salaries and wages which totaled, 
fincluding bonuses, $3,808,101 in 
1946, against $3,189,988 in 1945. 
The total number of active em- 
ployees of all companies was 1,296 
as of Dec. 31, 1946, an increase of 
approximately 12% over the total 
of 1,160 as of the end of the pre- 
ceding year, the increase being 
accounted for principally by the 
return to our active employ of 
employees on leave of absence 
while in military service. Two 
general salary increases were 
made during the year, bringing 
the average salary rates at the end 
of the year approximately 25% 
higher than at the beginning of 
the year. 

Actually, the full annual in- 
crease in expenses during the past 
year is not completely reflected in 
the expense totals for 1946, inas- 
much as various changes—particu- 
larly the general increases in sal- 
ary scales—were not in effect for 
the entire year. 


Gratuity Fund 


The program adopted in 1941 for 
the reduction of the Gratuity Fund 
surplus to a maximum of $500,000 
by the use of the principal of the 
fund to offset the contributions 
payable by members was com- 
pleted during the year. When the 
constitution was amended in 
March, 1941, to provide for this 
distribution the net worth of the 
fund was $1,927,824. In the 534- 
year period during which there 
were no net contributions by 
members on the death of other 
members, a total of $1,780,000 was 
distributed, including net earn- 
ings on the fund and appreciation 
in the values of securities aggre- 
gating $365,000. As of Dec. 31, 
1946, the net worth of the fund, 
valuing securities at market, was 
\$525,951. Beginning with the last 
quarter of the year, members 
were again billed for gratuity 
contributions. 


Advertising and Information 


Expansion of the Exchange’s ad- 
vertising program resulted in a 
total outlay for this purpose of 
$798,108 in 1946, an increase of 
approximately $333,000 over the 
total of $464,731 for 1945, during 
which year the advertising pro- 
gram was carried on for only six 
months. When this program was 
begun in July, 1945, it was real- 
ized that its effectiveness would 
depend in large measure on its 
continuity over a long period of 
time. Much of the strength of 
advertising is cumulative and the 
}consistent advertiser achieves an 





change purposes, $421,265, the in- 


end result far in excess of what 





he could expect if he spent the 
same money at irregular intervals. 
This is particularly true of a pro- 
gram of information such as we 
have undertaken. 


The increased expenditures dur- 
ing 1946 cover the expansion of 
the original campaign to include 
a selected list of national maga— 
zines and the cost of a new sound 
motion picture for the Exchange. 

The Exchange’s advertisements 
appeared during the year in some 
430 newspapers in every State of 
the country and in 21 general, 
business and farm magazines. The 
total of printed messages exceed 
ed 675,000,000. 

During the year, the program 
received a volume of commenda- 
tion and support unprecedented, 
so far as we know, in recent ad+- 
vertising history. It was singled 
out for favorable editorial come 
ment by hundreds of newspapers 
and by numerous national maga- 
zines as well. Many government 
officials expressed interest and 
approval, both publicly and in 
letters to the Exchange. The re- 
action of business men has also 
been most gratifying, frequently 
expressed in a request for quanti- 
ties of reprints of our advertise+ 
ments. Most significant of ali, 
perhaps, is the consistently high 
rating our advertisements have 
earned in readership surveys 
among the general public. . 

The Exchange also produced 
during the year, in cooperation 
with March of Time, Inc., a mo- 
tion picture portraying the vital 
role of our market in our com- 
petetive enterprise system. The 
picture, entitled ‘‘Money at Work,” 
will be widely distributed during 
the current year. A heavy de- 
mand for it already has been ind?- 
cated. It is expected that, in 1947, 
a small theatre will be constructed 
adjacent to the visitors’ gallery, in 
the 20 Broad Street building, 
where our film will also be ex- 
hibited. During 1946, the Ex- 
change welcomed 145,900 visitors 
from 48 States and 29 foreign 
countries. ' 


NYSE Short Interest 
Decreased to March 14 


The New York Stock Exchange 
reported on March 19 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the March 14, 1947, 
settlement date, as compiled from 
information obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
1,015,331 shares, compared with 
1,046,797 shares on Feb. 14, 1947, 
both totals excluding short posi- 
tions carried in the odd-lot ac- 
counts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
of the March 14, 1947 settlement 
date, the total short interest in all 
odd-lot dealers’ accounts was 70,- 
111 shares, compared with 52,898 
shares on Feb. 14, 1947. The re- 
port added: 


Of the 1,346 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
March 14, 1947, there were 50 is- 
sues in which a short interest of 
5,000 or more shares existed, or 
in which a change in the short 
position of 2,000 or more shares 
occurred during the month. 

The following table compiled kh 
us shows the amount of short in- 
terest during the past year: 





1946— 
a) ee __.--1,181,222 
Mar. 15_.------ ___..1,015,772 
Apr. 15---- __.. 994,375 
Mey 15....-.------ __.-1,022,399 
ES ee 
July 15_---------------- 849,698 
Aug. 16...-.-----------. Tae 
Sept. 13..------ __------- 627,964 
Oct. 15.---------------- 757,215 
Nov. 15-_---------------- 927,002 
Dec. 13_---------------- 893,178 
Sen 18. anvadeckénseees 798,081 # 
Feb. 14_---------------- 1,046,797 
Mar. 14.---------------- 1,015,332 
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Swedish Labor and Industry Disagree on Socialism’s Progress 


(Continued from page 1646) 
(By AXEL IVEROTH) 


dustries have also been mentioned 
as being in need of study. The 
commercial activities under de- 
bate are the banks and the insur- 
ance companies. The import and 
distribution of fuel, particularly 
gasoline, have likewise been con- 
sidered as possible fields for na- 
tionalization. 

As background to these investi- 
gations, which will not lead to any 
real changes until the Riksdag has 
been heard, it is important to bear 
in mind that in Sweden the sys- 
tem of public ownership has ad- 
vanced much further than in the 
United States. From time imme- 
morial the government has owned 
eertain forest areas and water- 
falls. The first railroads were 
built by the government and the 
main lines have always been un- 
der government management. In 
recent years more and more of the 
private lines have been acquired 
by the government and added to 
the state-operated system. Much 
of the water power has been de- 
veloped by the state and such 
electric power stations have al- 
ways been publicly managed. The 
postal service has been a public 
enterprise, of course, and many 
years ago the telephone and tele- 
graph systems were merged under 
government ownership and ad- 
ministration. All radio facilities 
are also government-owned, while 
broadcasting is still non-partisan. 
Aviation has likewise been de- 
veloped with government aid and 
the domestic air service is still 
partly government-owned. For 


_ taxation purposes the import and 


manufacture, but not distribu- 
tion, of tobacco is a public mo- 
nopoly. Liquor control is also in 
government hands in such a way 
that private profits are limited 
and not varied in proportion to 
sales. But in no instance has the 
state confiscated private property 
without adequate compensation 
and most of the public utilities 
enumerated above have been built 
or developed from the start by the 
public authorities. Recently, the 
government constructed a steel 
mill in Lapland, partly, to provide 
local employment and partly, to 
reduce the country’s dependence 
on foreign outlets for iron ore. 


95% of Industry Still 
Privately Owned 


But the fact remains that while 
the state is now the largest single 
employer of labor in Sweden, it is 
chiefly so in the public utilities 
and service field, while no less 
than 95% of the manufacturing 
industry, whether for export or 
domestic consumption, is private- 
ly owned and operated. Between 
1929 and 1937 the production ca- 
pacity of Swedish industry was 
increased by 50%. In other words, 
during those eight years it -in- 
creased half as much as it had 
grown ever since the beginning 
of the industrial era. Nearly 40% 
of the population now earn their 
living from industry, while only 
30% do it from agriculture, for- 
estry and fishing. Having an in- 
dustrial tradition that dates back 
to the early 19th century, Sweden 
is by now a highly industrialized 
country and, in this respect, it is 
in a state of new expansion. It is 
the earnings of this privately- 
managed apparatus of production 
which have made possible in re- 
cent years the impressive Swed- 
ish social welfare reforms which 
are backed by all political parties. 

In no wise does Swedish private 
enterprise object to cooperating 
with the government in national 
planning or to taking into consid- 
eration the general viewpoint. 
Since the political parties are 
based on the economic interests of 
various groups, industry, asa whole, 
is not represented by any one 
of them. _On the contrary, it tries 
to steer its own course and gain 
support in all camps. Even in the 

ial Democratic Party there are 





many  practical-minded people, ) 
particularly those trained in the| 


labor unions and cooperative or- 
ganizations. To them socialism 
represents a sort of good-natured 
Sunday morning mood which does 
not interfere with their attitude 
in practical matters such as bread 
and butter. They find it easy to 
understand the point of views of 
the producers and this makes it 
possible for Swedish industrialists 
to work even with Social-Demo- 
cratic governments. That this will 
be possible in the future, too, the 
industrialists sincerely hope. 


Industry Desiring to Collaborate 


Industry certainly recognizes 
the necessity of contributing its 
own facts and ideas as to the eco- 
nomic policy to be pursued, as 
well as the necessity of collabo- 
rating within industry itself in 
order to prepare industry’s own 
measures for the solution of the 
general problems of efficiency and 
expansion. Such a preparedness 
is absolutely necessary for a well 
balanced cooperation between in- 
dustry and government. “This is 
far more productive,” as the ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Walter B. Weisenburger, 
recently said, “than simply point- 
ing out what’s wrong and then 
letting the bureaucrats fumble so 
we can raise hell with their 
answers.” 


Instead of wishing to exclude 
the government from its delibera- 
tions, however, Swedish industry 
goes so far as to regard such co- 
operation as necessary. First, the 
government naturally should give 
private enterprise all possible 
help in securing information, such 
as reliable statistics and business 
forecasts, and in providing train- 
ing facilities for young people, etc. 
In this connection many of the 
other government activities, such 
as transportation and communica- 
tions, can be regarded as forms of 
public service, and no one in 
Sweden now advocates that such 
public utilities should be returned 
to private management. That pri- 
vate industry needs close coopera- 
tion with the government in the 
shaping of foreign commercial 
policies goes without saying, but 
such aid should be given with 
only the general welfare in mind. 
The state should, furthermore, be 
prepared to take action in possi- 
ble economic crises in order to 
offset temporary complications 
such as unemployment or lack of 
purchasing power among certain 
groups of people due to unforesee- 
able circumstances. As a step in 
this direction a mixed investment 
council was formed a few years 
ago, permitting the government 
and private interests to compare 
ideas and exchange information 
about long-range projects. 


= 


Fears Over-Interventien 


But, while private industry has 
no objection to such contacts or 
to government help, if necessary, 
in the reorganization of certain 
weak industries, it fears that such 
changes may be taken as an ex- 
cuse for further government in- 
tervention where it is not really 
needed. State interference must 
not be based on the coctrinaire 
idea that such actions are always 
desirable or beneficial in them- 
selves; the goal must not be to 
place under government control 
as much of economic activity as 
possible. The consequent central- 
ization and growth of bureaucracy 
would be apt to cause a decrease 
in efficiency and such a result 
would not benefit either the gov- 
ernment or the public. The gov- 


ernment policy should therefore | 
be to protect and promote decen- | 


tralization wherever and when- 
ever beneficial to the community 
as a whole and, above all, the 
government should provide pri- 
vate enterprise the best opportu- 
nities to function. It should give 
such freedom to all economical 





forces. Even the cooperative or- 
ganizations, whether in produc- 
tion or distribution, do not want 
political control. 


If the government, on the other 
hand, makes changes in a social- 
istic direction its chief aim, it can- 
not continue to support private 
enterprise in such a way as to 
make it work most efficiently. 
But that is exactly what seems to 
be the case in Sweden just now. 
Not only have investigations into 
certain so-called “weak” indus- 
tries been begun, but also indus- 
trial and commercial activities of 
high efficiency, such as the sugar 
industry and banking and insur- 
ance, are subjected to committee 
studies, which thereby go much 
further than the efficiency motive 
requires. The main trouble, how- 
ever, is that all these investiga- 
tions take much valuable time and 
divert interest from more acute 
economic problems which have to 
be solved. 


While the government by a con- 
structive taxation policy could 
help to create a favorable climate 
for a free industrial expansion, 
a committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Finance 
recently presented a new tax pro- 
gram which has caused a great 
deal of anxiety. As publicly stated 
by the Minister of Finance, the 
proposed estate and property taxes 
actually aim at further leveling 
off the distribution of property 
and at reducing the influence that 
goes with large fortunes. This 
means an indirect socialization, 
which is far more imminent than 
the investigation of possible na- 
tionalization. Private industry is 
especially worried by the pro- 
posed estate tax. For instance, 
people who have invested their 
savings in small private enter- 
prises would find it extremely 
hard to keep their funds liquid 
enough to be able to pay such a 
tax and may therefore be com- 
pelled to borrow the money. 


Danger of Overdoing Reform 


Furthermore, after the war the 
government announced its inten- 
tion to speed up social welfare 
reform. The measures already 
adopted have been desirable, but 
they have also been expensive and 
the question is whether the gov- 
ernment has considered the risk 
that production, which creates the 
economic basis for all reforms, 
may not be able to keep up the 
pace. The government, to be sure, 
has intimated that as long as pri- 
vate industries remain efficient in 
production, there will be no move 
to nationalize them. But what is 
to be the test of such efficiency? 
The only real testing system is the 
free market, and certainly not a 
political bureaucracy which grad- 
ually restricts the play of the free 
forces which should balance each 
other. 


An Anomalous Situation 


Consequently, we have in Swe- 
den an odd situation. We havea 
government whose main objective 
seems to be a planned economy, 
but which seems to lack a defi- 
nite plan for such a policy. To 
the extent that it has tried to 
solve practical problems in eco- 
nomics, it has already made mis- 
takes. Among the 27 points in the 
postwar labor program there was 
at least one assumption which has 
already shown itself to have been 
wrong, namely, that shortly after 
the war there would come a 
period of depression. Maybe it 
will eventually come, and it is 
good to know what to do then, but 
the Labor Government has failed 
to take into consideration all the 
aspects of a business cycle policy. 
Consequently, there was no prep- 
aration for what actually hap- 
pened, a boom with full employ- 
ment and even a shortage of labor. 
It is just as important to -be -pre- 
pared for a boom as for a depres- 
sion, for if you cannot handle the 
boom, it will be more difficult to 





handle the depression. The strong 
demand for Swedish goods abroad, 
the large credits to foreign coun- 
tries and the heavy investments 
at home have caused purchasing 
power to overflow all restraints. 
Industry as well as the opposition 
parties urged the government to 
plan and enforce a strong anti-in- 
flation policy, and as a result the 
government, as soon as the 1947 
Riksdag opened, invited all the 
leading opposition parties to dis- 
cuss the danger of inflation. 

In regard to industrial democ- 
racy the Swedish employers are 
favorably disposed. Last fall, 
agreements were made between 
the organized workers and the 
organized employers regarding 
the so-called “shop councils,” the 
purpose of which is to give the 
employees more knowledge about 
the problems of the employers and 
their activities and to give them 
a better understanding of the 
work to be done. Swedish work- 
men have always been able to see 
that it is increases in production 
and improvements in productiv- 
ity which are essential, and now 
it is a question of making this 
understanding more _ thorough. 
Management is anxious that em- 
ployees should be content with 
their work. After that there can 
always be differences of opinion, 
and the deeper understanding be- 
tween management and labor ac- 
tually involvés the fact that wages 
is something that has to be dis- 
cussed from different viewpoints, 
because the basis of a free and 
efficient economic system is the 
balancing of the controversial in- 
terests of labor and capital with 
management representing the go- 
ing concern as a whole. But man- 
agement and labor are agreed that 
under no circumstances is indus- 
trial democracy to mean that the 
workers are to share responsibil- 
ity in management. 


(By TAGE LINDBOM) 
(Continued from page 1646) 


equitable distribution of the 
wealth produced, so as to bring 





‘about an improved standing of 


living for everybody, and (3) 
higher efficiency in production 
and more democracy in economic 
life. This program has two as- 
pects; it was partly a transition 
program for the change from a 
war to peacetime economy (our 
experience after the first World 
War with the disastrous depres- 
sion of 1921 stood out as a warn- 
ing) and, partly, a long-range 
program, aiming at fundamental 
changes in the organization of 
our economic system. 


House Production Successful 


Several of the social welfare 
proposals have already been 
adopted by the Swedish Riksdag 
and are either already in force 
or will soon take effect. Thanks 
to government and municipal in- 
tervention, whether in manage- 
ment or financing or both, not to 
mention the non-profit coopera- 
tive enterprises, the production of 
houses has come close to the pre- 
war level, and this, ‘in spite of 
the current shortages of many 
materials. This has gone far to 
eliminate the drawback of season- 
al unemployment in the building 
industry, and many forms of priv- 
ate profiteering, whether in real 
estate or in construction, have 
been either reduced or eliminated. 
If a new unemployment crisis 
should occur, a detailed plan for 
public works, graded according 
to necessity, has been worked out 
with potential appropriations, 
whether governmental or munici- 
pal, amounting to over a billion 
Swedish crowns, which would 
correspond, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, to about $6 billion in the 
United States. The system of pub- 
lic employment agencies, practical 
education and vocational guid- 
ance is being continuously ex- 
panded. For increased social se- 
curity, both a higher old ave ;_\:- 





sion, payable equally to al] cit- 
izens over a certain age, or pay- 
able at once to the disabled re. 
gardless of age and to children 
deprived of their natural sup- 
porters, and a system of compul- 
sory health insurance for all jn. 
habitants, were adopted by the 
1946 Riksdag. In the budget for 
1947-48 bonuses for children as 
well as more public support for 
better housing have been. pro- 
posed. 


Easy Consumer Credit Terms 


Already public credit on easy 
terms for the purchase of furni- 
ture and other housekeeping 
equipment by newlyweds, free 
medical advice and free care in 
maternity hospitals, including 
cash allowances for layettes, free 
dental care and free school lunch- 
es for all children, and rents in 
publicly subsidized houses re- 
duced for under-privileged fam- 
ilies in proportion to the num- 
ber of minor children, had been 
provided. Thorough-going agri- 
cultural reforms, tending to make 
farms large enough to give full 
employment to their owners, as 
well as to make farm work more 
attractive to young people, have 
been proposed, as well as a re- 
vision of the tax system to help 
the recipients of small incomes. 
Under this system more taxes will 
be collected at the source, as they 
are in the United States. 


In the financial field the Labor 
program proposes stricter super- 
vision over trusts, cartels, and 
monopolies. (Many of these have 
already been broken up by the 
consumers cooperative move- 
ment. A_ so-called Investment 
Council has been instituted as a 
means for cooperation between 
the government and private in- 
dustries in developing new in- 
dustries. Investigation committees 
have been appointed to ascertain 
the facts and formulate proposals 
for the reérganization or complete 
nationalization of such activities 
as insurance, the boot and shoe 
industry, the retail distribution of 
drugs, the stone cutting industry, 
and the import and distribution 
of both liquid and solid fuels, 
such as gasoline and coal, 
neither of which Sweden has any 
appreciable domestic supply. 
Measures have been prepared to 
give the municipalities greater 
powers to condemn land for slum 
clearance and the construction of 
new housing, the purpose being to 
forestall improper real ~ estate 
speculation and other forms of 
profiteering from the housing 
shortage. 


By direct voluntary negotia- 
tions between the organized em- 
ployers and the trade unions, the 
beginnings of a new system of 
industrial democracy were insti- 
tuted last summer. They provide 
for more consultation between the 
employers and the workers 
through Company Councils in re- 
gard to such subjects as the train- 
ing of new workers, lay-offs, im- 
provements in methods of pro- 
duction, exchange of views in re- 
gard to planning and also public 
improvements—a subject that is 
especially appropriate since labor 
union leaders often hold impor- 
tant municipal offices. 


No Industrial Interference 


There will ‘not, however, be 
any attempt to interefere in the 
Management of industries. 
Neither is there a question of any 
wholesale socialization of private 
property. The industries under 
investigation are either suspected. 
of being monopolistic and thus 
able to keep prices too high, or 
else of being inefficiently man- 
aged, or they are of such a na- 
ture that the costs to consumers 
might be reduced if they were 
managed by public authority. The 
last consideration applies particu- 
larly to the import and distribu- 
tion of fuels. For the past 39 
years the import-and manufacture 
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of tobacco has been a govern- 
ment monopoly, but its object has 


the case of the public liquor mo- 
nopoly, which is also profitable. 
the objective has been the con- 
trol of consumption as well as 
abolition of the private-profit in- 
centive in sales. In general, it 


may be said that as long as priv- | 


ate enterprise can solve social 
problems and meet public wei- 
fare requirements, there is no 
present intention in Sweden to 


interfere with the rights of pri-| 


ate ownership. 
No Exprepriation of Private 
Property 


While a number of public utili- 
fies, such as railroads, some elec- 


tric power plants, the postal serv- | 


xce, telegraph and telephones, the 
<adio, some forests, and a recent- 
y built iron works in Lapland, 
-are government-owned and op- 
«erated, they had, for the most 
) oart, been originally built or de- 
veloped with public funds under 
; government management = and 
shave not, therefore, been taken 
away from private owners. With- 
out proper compensation no priv- 
ate property has been expropri- 
ated in Sweden and is not likely 
to be in the future. Practically 
all industries, particularly those 
working for export, are privately 
owned and managed and so are 
ithe commercial banks and insur- 
‘ance companies. 


In recent years, the trade unions 
yin Sweden have placed more and 
-more emphasis on their social re- 
‘sponsibility, their duty to the 
scommunity as a whole. With the 
<equally nation-wide employers 
.association, the Federation of 
Labor has made several voluntary 
-agreements by which many em- 
ployment problems have been 
:solved in a peaceful and mutually 


been to produce public revenue | 
rather than low retail prices. In ' 





-satisfactory manner. In this way 


‘the trade unions have gained in- | 
various | 
fields, such as lay-offs and dis-| 
‘gardless of property qualifications. 
management still has the right to} 
| with the Farmers Union and thus 
«closed shop. Since Swedish labor | was able to institute a series of 


‘creased influence _ in 


missals, even though, in principle, 
hire and fire and there 


is no 


is now about 100% organized the 


ast point has only a theoretica!| aided the small farmers as well 


meaning. Strike-breaking and 


maintenance of membership prob-| 
each chamber of the Riksdag, it 
-and more, the labor unions have | preferred to remain, as long as the 
won acceptance by the publie as a | 


lems are things of the past. More 


~whole as a social institution with 
éan indispensable function in the 
2maintenance of order on the labor 
-market. Nevertheless, it is still 
‘a fighting organization, and legal- 
dy, strikes can still occur. ‘he 
‘agreement between employers and 
~workers not to resort to either 
4ockouts or strikes, except in ex- 
ttreme situations, is wholly vol- 
runtary. 


In Sweden, the labor move- 
“ment has three aspects, the econ- 
‘omic, or trade union activities 
rproper, the political, as expressed 
in the Social-Democratic party, 
“which now controls the govern- 
«ment, and the educational. Of 
ithese, the last named is not the 
sieast important. From the begin- 
ining it has been clearly under- 
‘stood in Sweden that in order to 
-make the trade unions succeed, 
“not only their leaders but their 
“members had to have as good un 
eeducation as possible. To repre- 
‘sent the movement in politics and 
ultimately take responsibilty ‘or 
both the municipal and central 
government offices, an under- 
standing of both economic and 
political principles was required. 
Better’ public schools and im- 
provements in the system of adult 
education have, therefore, been 
given full support. Special Folk 
High Schools have been organized 
for the training of future labor 
leaders. Some of them now sit in 
the king’s cabinet. It is the con- 
stant aim of the labor movement 
to combine numerical membership 
growth in the membership with 
an ever-increasing intellectual 
improvement. 

As a means to this end the 





Swedish labor movement has from 
tne beginning maintained its own, 
newspapers, published books and 
magazines, 


and helped organize | 
among the members voluntary 
home study circles. The daily 


circulation of the labor press in 
Sweden is now over 600,000 in a 
country with a population of only 
a little over six and a half mil- 
lions. Mechanically, the labor 
newspapers are well equipped 
and they also publish news of a 
general character. While every 
one is free to read the privately 


| 
owned journals, it can be said| 
that over 55% of the organized | 
workers subscribe to the labor | 


papers. 

Politically, the Social-Demo- 
cratic party represents organized 
labor, though on this score there 
is no compulsion either. About 
35% of its votes came from other 
sources than organized labor, the 
average total since 1936 being 
over a million in almost every 
general election, or roughly one- 
half of the total number cast in 
the country. Its due-paying mem- 
bers number about 600,000. of 
whom about two-thirds are also 
members of trade unions. The 
organized workers now number 
about 1,200,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 6,700,000. The future. 
therefore, of both the trade unions 
an. the Social-Democratic party 
seems bright, but as long as there 
are free democratic elections the 
public as a whole has a chance 
to decide about the party. Since 
1918 suffrage in Sweden has been 
universal for both men and wo- 
men. 


Never has the Swedish labor 
movement been content to be a 
mere class organization. It has 
always had the general welfare 
in mind and has ever been ready 
for cooperation with other popu- 
lar movements and other politi- 
cal parties. In its early stages the 
Social-Democrats worked with 
the Liberals to establish a parli- 
amentary form of government and 
to obtain universal suffrage, re- 


in the 1930s it formed an alliance 


social welfare reforms’ which 
as the industrial workers. Though 


in 1940 it obtained a majority in 


war lasted, a member of the na- 
tional union cabinet in which all 
other parties, except the Com- 
munists, were represented. 


The Swedish labor movement 
may, therefore, be called a popu- 
lar democratic movement which 
through its political action has ob- 
tained a number of social wel- 
fare reforms no party today would 
dare even try to undo any of 
them. By it union activities it 
has helped bring about orderly 
conditions on the Swedish labor 
market and for this has gained 
general recognition. In_ public 
opinion, it has won a strong moral 
position, as being responsible and 
dependable. Through its work for 
adult education it has done much 
to promote a higher cultural 
standard for the whole nation. 


“The 27 Points” 


The 27 points in the labor post- 
war program of Sweden were as 
follows: 


1. Price increases must be pre- 
vented; in times of abundance 
of goods prices should drop, 
but the price level must never 
be allowed to go so low as to 
cause economic depressions. 


2. Industry’s efforts to maintain 
and increase employment must 
be coordinated under govern- 
ment supervision. 


3. Export markets must be fully 
supplied and state-aided ex- 
port credits extended. Foreign 
outlets must be provided for 
small-scale enterprises, and the 
imports of necessary raw ma- 
terials assured through the gov- 





ernment’s foreign trade policy. 


improved by a 

building program. 

9. Public subsidies should be used | 
to promote large scale produc- | 
tion of consumer goods to com- | 
bat unemployment. 

6. Houses should be modernized | 
and agriculture, forestry and | 
fisheries developed with the aid | 
of public loans or outright sub- | 
sidies. 

7. Public works should be stepped 

up when employment is low. 

8. Official employment agencies | 
and training centers should be! 


long-range | 


operated and _ special work 
found for the disabled. | 
9. The real wages and real in-| 


comes of the masses should be | 
increased, especially those of | 
farm hands, forest workers, and | 
small land owners. 

10. Poverty must be abolished in | 
both rural and urban areas. 
The incomes of agricultural | 
workers and those in industry | 
must be better equalized; the | 
wages of women calculated on | 
the same basis as those of men. | 
11. Security against loss of earn- | 


| 12. 


| 14. Better 


ing power; general unemploy- 

ment and health insurance; 

higher old age pensions: un- 
employment benefits raised to 
subsistence levels. 

More effective protection 
against accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; better hygienic 
conditions at working places. 
13. Shorter working hours, espe- 

cially for heavy manual labor- 

ers. 

measures to 
public health. 

15. The cost of raising children to 
be more equitably distributed. 
Cash bonuses, day nurseries, 
and kindergartens. Domestic 
help for needy families in 
emergencies. More labor-sav- 
ing household equipment. 

16. Equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all, regardless of par- 
ents’ income or place of resi- 
dence. 

17. Equal living standards and 
abolition of class distinctions. 

18. National planning of invest- 
ments. 

19. Government supervision over 


improve 





foreign trade. International 

economic cooperation. 
20. The building industry to be 
made more efficient and more 
stable. Building sites and apart- 
raent houses to be gradually 
transferred to municipal own- 
ership. Crowded areas to be 
cleared and rebuilt. 
Agriculture to be made more 
efficient. Too-small farms 
merged into self-sufficient 
units. 
22. Domestic work to be reorgan- 
ized under public auspices; bet- 
ter methods introduced. 
Monopolies to be broken up 
or replaced with government 
support or transferred to pub- 
lic ownership. 
24. Cartel agreements to be made 
public. 

More support for technical- 
economic research. 
26. Quality of consumer goods 
subject to public inspection. 
. Workers to have greater in- 
fluence over industrial man- 
agement. More safety, better 
hygiene, higher wages. 


21. 


23 


25. 


27 
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rate policy should not be decided | 
upon without full consideration ot | 
tneir needs, and through them the 
needs of American savers.” 


Pointing out that the cost of life 
insurance is heavily dependent on 
the level of interest rates, the 
study quotes from the testimony 
of Lewis W. Douglas, President of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
in December, 1945, to the effect 
that the gross rate of interest 
earned by a large group of insur- 
ance companies fell from 5.31 to 
3.57% during the period 1930-1944, 
with a csonsequent increase of 
about one-sixth in the cost of life 
insurance protection. 

The drop from 3'% and 4% 
1 or 1'2% in the interest paid to 
savings bank depositors, which 
has occured during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years, and the di- 
minished returns earned on money 
placed in trusts are attributed di- 
rectly to the decline in interest 
rates. So is the increased cost of | 
pension plans set up for the bene- 
fit of employees of business estab- | 
lishments and for teachers, clergy- | 
men, municipal employees and 
others, each dollar contributed by 
these beneficiaries not only build- 
ing up a smaller reserve than 
formerly, but also paying less in 
annuities than it did formerly. 
“In the same manner,’ the Com- 
mittee says, “people who save to 
buy annuities for their old age 
find themselves unable to obtain 
the incomes they might have had 
in the past.” The greater part of 
the increase in cost of annuities, 
50 to 75% between 1933 and 1946, 
is attributed to the reduction in 
interest rates. 


to 


Another adverse effect of the 
decline in rates cited in the study 
is the impairment of charitable, 
religious, scientific research and 
education activities. The endow- 
ment income of Carnegie Corp. of 
New York, devoted to education, 
research and social welfare, suf- 
fered a drop of 40% between 1932 
and 1945, and its president is 
quoted as stating that the trustees 
“are convinced of their obligation 
to discontinue many continuing or 
recurring grants as well as to limit 
the number and extent of new 





ones.” This experience is described 
as typical of the severe curtrail- 
ment of funds available for ex- 
penditure by other foundations. 


The view is expressed that life 
insurance companies, savings 
banks and other institutions “have 
not yet fully reflected in their 
operations the low interest rates 
of today; they will do so only as 
the bonds, preferred stocks and 
mortgages in their portfolios ma- 
ture or are called and refunded.” 
In view of the diminished returns 





'4. The housing standard must be 


on savings and lowered income of 


established institutions, the Com- 
mittee says: “it is a fair question 
as to whether on balance lower 
rates are more of a burden to 
society than a relief.” 

Further cuts in interest rates on 
the Federal debt, now averaging 
about 2%, would not, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, offer much 
relief to the taxpayer. If the pres- 


tificates were dropped 40% and 
the long-term Government bond 
rate of 2%% were cut 20%, the 
annual saving to the 
would, it is estimated, amount to 
only 250-300 million dollars by 
1950. 


Federal Reserve Abandonment 
of Control Over Bank Credit 


So long as Federal Reserve 


banks are obligated to purchase | 


Sees Int. Rate Prevented from Performing Functions 


eral Reserve authorities over the 


' quantity of bank credit will be 


most difficult, in the opinion of 
the Committee. This is viewed as 
a dangerous situation “at a time 
when inflationary pressures exists 


,and threaten to increase the cost 
|of living.” 


This policy “makes #@ 


_difficult fer the Federal Reserve 


,authorities to exert control over 
ent rate of 43% on Trearsury cer- | 


Treasury | 


the quantity of bank deposits and 
hence over inflation and its effect 
upon the cost of living.” 

The cure for this situation, the 
committee says, is that “interest 
rates should have enough freedom 
of movement to permit credit con- 
trol policy to play an appropriate 
part in curbing inflation or resist- 
ing deflation,” also, rates should 
“have some freedom of movement 
if they are to perform their ece- 
nomic function of maintaining a 


Treasury bills and certificates of| balance between the supply af 


indebtedness from 


commercial | savings and the demand for in- 


banks at pegged rates of *s and 7% | vestment funds at a high and in- 


of 1%, 1 
these bills and certificates without 


danger of loss in order to obtain | over 


and the latter can sell | creasing level of national income. 


Above all, Government influence 
interest rates should not 


reserves needed for credit expan-| weaken but serve to strengthen 
sion, effective control by the Fed-/ the play of individual initiative 








Treasury’s Gain Is Savers’ [Loss 
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The Outstanding Labor Issues 


(Continued from page 1651) 


consistent with the economy of | 
which they are a part. 

Certain aspects of union organi- 
zation and practices are of strate- 
gic importance in their effects on 
the economic system. Among the 
more important of these are the 
following: 


(1) Union membership practices 
(including the closed shop); 

(2) Responsibility of unions as 
organizations; 

(3) The scope of collective bar- 
gaining; 

(4) Strikes; 

(5) Methods of picketing; 

(6) The labor boycott; 

(7) Union “trade barriers”; 

(8) “Make-work” rules, and 

(9) Union (or union-employer) 
restraints on competition in com- 
modity markets, 


Let us examine briefly these as- 
pects of unions and their methods, 
in the order in which I have listed 
them. 


Union Membership Practices 


Union membership practices 
which affect the economic system 
in vital ways are those which 
(a) unduly restrict admission of 
new members, (b) unreasonably 
restrain the transfer of workers 
from one labor market to another, 
(c) coerce unwilling workers into 
unions, and (d) cause discharge or 
suspension of union members 
without adequate cause. 


Difficulties of workers in ob- 
taining union «membership, ob- 
taining transfers from one union 
to another, or retaining union 
membership become matters of 
great importance as unionization 
becomes more general and as 
union membership—under closed- 
shop or union-shop rules — be- 
comes a prerequisite of employ- 
ment in numerous labor markets. 
Under these conditions inability 
to obtain union membership means 
inability to get a job in a monop- 
olized labor market. Difficulties 
in transferring from one union’s 


come hurdles or barriers to trans- 
fer of employment from one labor 
market to another. Suspension or 
exclusion from a union results in 
the loss of a job in the field of 
employment covered by union 
contract. 


Citation of a few facts will in- 
dicate something of the dangers 
to the welfare of workers growing 
out of these conditions. The United 
States Department of Labor has 
reported that 45% of some 13,- 
800,000 workers employed under 
terms of wriften collective bar- 
gaining contracts during 1945 were 
in closed or union shops.! The 
difficulties of getting into some 
unions are illustrated by their re- 
strictive initiation fees and rules 
excluding certain classes of work- 
ers. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, for example, listed initia- 
tion fees ranging from $200 to 
$1.000 for a number of unions in 
a report published in 1943. The 
same organization stated that 29 
unions either excluded Negroes 
from membership by one means or 
another—or they placed them in 
“Jim Crow” auxiliaries of the 
union.2. The possible difficulties 
of transfer of union workers from 
one labor market to another were 
illustrated by a reported instance, 
several years ago, of a welder 
who had to pay $650 in fees and 
dues in one year to various weld- 
er’s unions—all affiliated with 
the AFL—in order to qualify for 
employment in different places.3 
The hazards of suspension or dis- 
charge from a union under ciosed 





1 oy gr > ag Bulletin, issue for 
2 Democracy in Trade Unions, a - 
yas oe a in | pe wd excerpts _—— 
e report also in Labor M olies-O 
cueegene by John W. Scoville, 4 Zz < 


3 Corwin D. Edwards, “Public Policy 


946, pp. 





Toward Restraints of Trade by Lab 

eeeet . > Economic Agpreiet,” The 
tcan Economic Review, 

March, 1942 (Part rr ean 


sr union shop rules is highlighted 
by the case of Cecil B. DeMille, 
whose suspension by the American 
Federation of Radio Artists since 
1944 for his failure to pay a $l 
political levy has kept his radio 
program, produced for eight years, 
off the air.* 

Increasing use of the closed or 
union shop, coupled with restric- 
tive union rules, creates other im- 
portant dangers to the economic 
system. Wage rates are iikely to 
become more inflexible in labor 
markets monopolized by closed- 
shop unions, Disparities in wages 
between unionized and_non-union- 
ized types of work are likely to 
increase, Mobility of labor is 
likely to be reduced. Unemploy- 
ment is likely to be encouraged by 
excessive wage demands, inflexi- 
bility of wage rates, and reduced 
mobility of labor. The last-men- 
tioned conditions are likely to 
aggravate rather than reduce gen- 
eral instability of business. The 
closed-shop union — especially 
when bargaining on an industry- 
wide basis—is likely to exert such 
heavy pressure upon employers as 
to encourage industry concentra- 
tion. Finally, the closed-shop rule 
increases the power of a union 
to force recalcitrant enterprises 
into a combination in restraint of 
trade or to assist enterprisers in 
organizing such a combination. 


There seems to be real need, 
therefore, for legal standards 
pertaining to union membership 
which will prevent excessive ini- 
tiation fees and exclusion from 
union membership on racial or 
other arbitrary grounds; protect 
workers from undue difficulties 
and excessive fees in transferring 
from one union local to another; 
protect against arbitrary loss of 
membership; and _ prohibit — or 
subject to special regulation—the 
closed-shop or union-shop. 

Relatively little has been done 
as yet to protect workers against 
high initiation fees or arbitrary 
exclusion from unions. The Fed- 
eral Government merely assumes 
the existence of unions. Under 
terms of both the Wagner Act and 
the Railway Labor Act unions may 
be certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for all the workers even 
though they exclude Negroes from 
membership.5 On the other hand 
some states are beginning to adopt 
legal standards on these matters. 
Colorado and Texas require that 
initiation fees be reasonable, and 
Florida sets a maximum of $15. 
During 1945 and 1946 the States of 
New Jersey, New York and Mas- 
sachusetts made it illegal for un- 
ions to deny membership or dis- 
criminate against members on the 
basis of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin.§ 


The legal status of the closed 
shop varies widely under different 
legal jurisdictions. A laissez-faire 
policy is followed in many of the 
states. Another policy—the Wag- 
ner Act policy—permits the closed 
shop agreement for any union 
which qualifies as a legal bar- 
gaining agent, assuming, of course, 
that the employer can be induced 
to enter into such an agreement. 
Several of our industrial states 
follow this policy, Another policy 
is to permit the closed shop only 
when approved by a special refer- 
endum of workers in the bargain- 
ing unit. Colorado, for example, 
requires an affirmative vote of 
three-fourths, or more, of the 
workers as a prerequisite to its 
use. Another policy is to prohibit 
the closed shop (and the yellow- 
dog contract) as a condition of 
employment. The Railway Labor 
Act follows this policy. An in- 
creasing number of the states— 
including Maryland, Nevada, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Arizona, WNe- 
braska, South Dakota, Virginia, 
and Tennessee — prohibit the 
closed shop (and the yellow-dog 
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contract) either by statute or by 
constitutional amendment.? 


Responsibility of Unions as 
Organizations 


Until fairly recently there has 
been little legal action to place 
upon labor unions acceptable 
standards of responsibility for 
their acts. They have been viewed 
quite generally at law as private 
brotherhoods or clubs comparable 
to fraternal orders, sewing circles, 
and other similar organizations. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
their legal responsibilities have 
fallen far short of what might be 
expected in consideration of their 
numbers, membership, economic 
power, and political influence. 


A few facts will illustrate some 
of the forms of irresponsibility 
available, under the law, to unions. 
The Wagner Act and Railway La- 
bor Act permit—as mentioned 
before—unions to represent Ne- 
groes in collective bargaining even 
though excluding them from mem- 
bership. Closed-shop contracts are 
permitted, in general, without im- 
posing upon the unions concerned 
any special responsibilities per- 
taining to admissibility of appli- 
cants, initiation fees or dues, 
democratic methods of union man- 
agement, expulsion of members, 
coercion of the employer, or work 
stoppages cutting off from the 
public an essential good or serv- 
ice. The Wagner Act policy of the 
Federal Government, as applied 
under NLRB rulings, has allowed 
unions to be designated and con- 
tinued as exclusive bargaining: 
representatives for workers seven: 
though calling strikes in violation, 
of law, employing coercion’ to 
compel an employer to violate the 
law, and engaging in work stop- 
pages in violation of their own 
agreements.’ Finally, it will be 
recalled that there was much 
doubt, last November, about the 
existence of any legal procedure 
for terminating an irresponsible, 
nation-wide work stoppage in the 
coal industry at the beginning of 
cold weather and in apparent vio- 
lation of the union’s agreement 
with the Government. 


Such irresponsibility of unions 
encourages disregard for the right 
of workers; irresponsible, tyran- 
nical, and fraudulent management 
of union affairs; distrust of col- 
lective bargaining agreements; 
disregard for the rights of an em- 
ployer; and disrespect for orderly 
processes of settling controversies. 
There is real need, in my judg- 
ment, for developing legal stand- 
ards for unions which will cause 
them to be responsible to their 
membership, to employers, and to 
the general public. 


A considerable number of states, 
during the 1940's, have enacted 
laws which impose standards of 
responsibility upon unions and 
their officers or agents. States 
which have adopted quite com- 
prehensive laws regulating unions 
are Colorado, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Masgachusetts, Minne- 
sota, and Texass 

The Kansas Labor Relations Act, 
for example, inéludes quite com- 
préhensive provisions intended to 
assure a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility on the part of unions, 
their officers, and their members. 
The law requires a union’s busi- 
ness agent to be licensed by the 
state. The union is required to 
file its constitution and by-laws, 
and any changes in them; also, 
detailed annual reports, giving 
facts about the union’s: officials, 
its elections of officers, its charges 
te members, and its financial out- 
lays and receipts for the past year. 
Provisions are included, also, 
which are intended to prevent 
strikes or closed-shop agreements 





7 Labor Law Service (State Laws) of 
The Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Also 
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Shop—Its Economic Significance and Le- 
gal Status,” The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial. Chronicle, Jan. 9, 1947. 
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except when authorized by a ma- 
jority of the workers. Secret bal- 
Jet is required on all strike and 
closed-shop votes. Union dues and 
assessments not authorized in the 
eonstitution or by-laws are pro- 
hibited. Other provisions of the 
law are intended to prevent the 
sit-down strike, jurisdictional 
strikes, boycott of non-union ma- 
terials and products, and coercive 
picketing .9 


The Scope of Collective 
Bargaining 

One of the outstanding ques- 
tions in labor policy today is that 
of determining, by law, the ap- 
propriate scope of the collective 
bargaining unit. 

The tendency for sometime has 
been toward the multiple-em- 
plover unit and even the industry- 
wide unit in collective bargaining. 
There are several factors which 
have encouraged this trend. Con- 
centration in industry has en- 
couraged it. The desire of union 
workers to reduce wage and work- 
ing-conditicn differentials in an 
industry has been another factor. 
The National Labor Relations 
Board has been permitted, by the 
Wagner Act, to designate multiple- 
employer bargaining units already 
in existence when the law became 
effective, and has favored con- 
tinuation of such bargaining-units. 
Various war agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government during World 
War II encouraged region-wide or 
industry-wide bargaining to sim- 
plify their administrative tasks.1° 
No doubt other factors could be 
mentioned in a more comprehen- 
sive survey, 


There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that a continuation of the 
frend toward multiple-employer 
and industry-wide bargaining 
would be contrary to the general 
economic welfare. Encouragement 
is given to wage-standardization!! 
over wide areas in spite of the 
great differences in living condi- 
tions and costs. Wage rates are 
less likely to be adjusted on the 
basis of conditions affecting the 
particular employer who pays 
them. Encouragement is given to 
industry concentration because of 
the heavy bargaining pressure 
which can be brought to bear upon 
employers by a well-disciplined, 
industry-wide union. Develop- 
ment of employer-employee com- 
bines and conspiracies in restraint 
of competition is given encovr- 
agement. Greater resistance to 
adoption of technological innova- 
tions is made possible. Standards 
of productivity of labor and enter- 
prisership are likely to suffer be- 
eause of reduction of the pressure 
of competition. Differences in 
wage levels in different fields of 
employment are likely to be en- 
hanced rather than reduced. Work 
stoppages under industry-wide 
bargaining are likely to paralyze 
industry operations, regardless of 
the nature of the industry. The 
danger of strikes undertaken for 
disruptive or revolutionary pur- 
poses is enhanced to a critical de- 
gree in the case of essential in- 
dustries. Because of the extreme 
hazards to the general welfare 
flowing from industry-wide bar- 
gaining, concessions granted pow- 
erful unions to induce settlement 
of strikes are likely to be exces- 
sive—thereby encouraging unjus- 
tifiable demands and disregard of 
the public interest on later ocea- 
sions.!2 

Limitation of the scope of the 
collective bargaining unit by law, 
therefore, appears to be a major 
essential in a well-considered na- 
‘tional labor policy. A suggestion 
that the bargaining unit be lim- 
‘ited to the emplicyees as a whole— 
or on the basis of worker-chosen 


skills, crafts, or plants—of an en- 
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10 See Metz and Jacobstein, op. cit., 
pp. 33, 61, 117-119. 

Il That is, money wages instead of 
real wages. 
12 See Metz and Jacobstein, op. cit., 
pp. 33-34 and 61-65 for an estimate of 





the effects of ~multiple-employer 


m bar- 
gaining, 


a 
terprise appeaxs to merit carefyy 
consideration.13 Appropriate lega} 
policies for carrying out such a 
status of bargaining would pro. 
hibit the certification of multiple. 
employer units as appropriate co]- 
lective bargaining units by labor 
relations boards and prohibit the 
use of concerted action or pres- 
sure among different collective 
bargaining units to effect multi- 
ple-employer bargaining. Antj- 
trust Jaw seems appropriate for 
dealing with prohibited types og 
concerted action among different 
collective bargaining units of 
workcrs.1!4 


Strikes and the Law 


Outstanding among the methods 
used by labor organizations tg 
achieve their objectives is the 
strike, The average number of 
man-days of work lost due te 
strikes, unfortunately, seems to be 
following a rising secular trend, 
with the annual average at 125 
millions in the period from 1927 
to 1984 and at 16.1 millions from 
(1935 to 1945.15 


No extended analysis is needed 
to portray the economic effects of 
strikes. They cause substantial 

‘losses in production of goods and 
services; interfere with coordina- 
_ tion of economic operations in our 
| highly integrated economy; and in 
cases of extended and widespread 
strikes in an essential industry 
requiring substantial continuity of 
operation there is, aS all of us 
know, great danger to public 
health, safety, and welfare. 


In considering the relationship 
of the law to strikes, it should be 
recalled that the law is not in- 
tended to cure every social ill or 
solve all economic problems or 
controversies in an economy which 
emphasizes freedom. Again, it 
should be kept in mind that some 
strikes constitute substantial dan- 
gers to the public welfare; that 
others cause moderate losses to 
the national ecenomy; and_ that 
others are relatively insignificant. 


The right to quit work and the 
right to strike should nct be con- 
fused as is the case frequently in 
discussions of the right to strike. 
The right to quit work is @ per- 
sonal right to sever the employ- 
ment relationship. The right to 
strike is the right of a group of 
workers to withdraw temporarily, 
by concerted action, their labor 
supply from an employer or group 
of employers. Confusion of these 
two types of right results in need- 
less confusion concerning the ar- 
gument that denial of the right 
to strike would impose upon the 
workers involuntary servitude, 
thereby violating the anti-slavery 
provision of the Constitution. 

A policy of requiring, generally, 
compulsory arbitration or adjudi- 
cation of labor controversies does 
not appear to be necessary or de- 
sirable in an economy of largely 
private enterprise. Such a policy 
would introduce government ac- 
tion needlessly into situations not 
required by the public interest; 
increase the tendency toward gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, waste, and 
regimentation; and enhance, very 
likely, inflexibilities in the eco- 
nomic system. Furthermore, for- 
eign experience with widespread 
use of compulsory arbitration does 
not hold out much promise—in @ 
society which is not totalitarian 
—that the method can be relied 
upon to reduce substantially the 
number of strikes and lockouts. 
Australia. for instance, exper!- 


enced an average annual loss from 
such stoppages of 61 work-days 
per 100 employees from 1929 to 
1939 even though she employed 
compulsory arbitration on an ex- 
tensive scale. In the United States, 
for the same period, the less in 








13 See Metz and Jacobstein, op. cit.,.P- 
122. This suggestion would not deny 
cooperative actien te labor organizations 
on a broader basis except with respect 
to matters pertaining to the wage con- 
tract. 

14 Ibid. 


15 Ibid., p. 137. The number of man- 
days lest in 1946, ef course, was far 
in excess of this average. 
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work-days per 100 employees ay- 
eraged 36 per year.16 

The force of law, nevertheless, 
can be employed in many ways 
to reduce the losses, abuses, and 
social hazards resulting from 
strikes. It should be possible, for 
example, to devise legal methods 
which will limit the scopn2 of 
strikes; limit the purposes for 
which they may be employed: 
provide for greater responsibility 
in their authorization; reduce the 
employment of unjustifiable meth- 
ods of enhancing their power; and 
provide special safeguards to pre- 
vent them or limit their adverse 
effects in employments affected 
with great public interest. 

Industry-wide strikes constitute 
an outstanding danger to eco- 
nomic welfare and political sta- 
bility. The best safeguard against 
this hazard, seemingly, is to limit 
the scope of the collective bar- 
gaining unit (let us say to one 
enterprise) and employ antitrust 
law and suspension of bargaining 
rights to prevent concerted work 
stoppages on a broader basis. 

Permission of strikes under 
some Circumstances does not jus- 
tify a public policy of allowing 
them to be used regardless of the 
purpose. Strikes to prevent the 
use of products made outside a 
state, to prevent introduction of 
new techniques, to compel the em- 
ployment of unneeded labor, to 
transfer jurisdiction over a type 
of labor from one union to an- 
other, and to compel an employer 
to. violate labor relations law are 
clearly inconsistent with the gen- 
eral welfare. Appropriate legal 
remedies are needed for coping 
with unions which participate in 
such strikes, inasmuch as under 
present Federal policy (and most 
state laws) such strikes are not 
illegal.17 

It is possible, also, that legal 
rules can be devised which will 
reduce the number of strikes 
called in a hasty and irresponsible 
manner, Some of the states are 
réquiring notice of 5, 10, or 30 
days before a strike may be en- 
gaged in lawfully. Michigan, for 
example, requires a five-day no- 
tice in ordinary employments and 
a 30-day notice in the case of 
hospitals, public utilities, and 
other industries affected with a 
public interest. Several of the 
states prohibit participation in 
any strike which has not been 
authorized by a majority vote, 
under secret ballot, of the work- 
ers. Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
and Kansas adopted such provi- 
sions during 1943.18 

Unjustifiable methods of en- 
hancing the power of a strike will 
be discussed in connection with 
picketing and the boycott. 

It seems ciear that a sovereign 
government cannot tolerate or- 
Zanized work stoppages among 
those of its employees essential 
to the public services. The de- 
mand is increasing that legal safe- 
guards be provided against the 
threat of strikes among public em- 
ployees. Virginia undertook last 
year to guard against this danger 
by prohibiting participation by 
an. official or employee of the 
state or any of its political sub- 
divisions, in a strike. Such par- 
ticipation, under terms of the law, 
terminates the person’s employ- 
ment and makes him ineligible 
for public employment for a pe- 
riod of 12 months.!9 

Special safeguards are needed 
to protect the public against the 
hazards to production, health, 
safety, and general welfare result- 


ing from strikes in industries af- 


fected with a public interest. Sev- 


— 


16 Lester, Economics of Labor, p. 767. 
New Zealand, with compulsory arbitra- 
tion, averazed 8 lost days; Norway and 

weden, using compulsory arbitration in 
Secondary disputes, averaged 140 and 
656, respectively; and Great Britain and 
the Netherlands, lacking compulsory ar- 
bitration, avereged 23. 

17 Metz and Jacobstein, 


op. cit., pp. 
85-91. y 


An exception is an act of Con- 
Zress prohibiting work stoppages to 
compel employment of unneeded labor 
in radio broadcasting (held unconstitu- 
tional in a lower Federal court). 

18 Labor Law Service, op. cit. 

19 Ibid. Since this was written New 
York has enacted a law banning such 
strikes. 


eral of the states—beginnin i 

Kansas in iil —howeeneaied take 
law special procedures to guard 
against strikes in such industries. 
Among the states which have 


adepted such a policy are Colo- 
rado, Kansas. Minnesota, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, and Vir- 


ginia. New Jersey in 1946 and 
Virginia in 1947, for instance, have 
outlined, step by step, a carefully 
designed procedure for collective 
bargaining, mediation, voluntary 
arbitration and, if necessary, state 
seizure and operation to cope with 


serious threats to the public wel- 
fare,20 


Methods of Picketing 


All of us are aware of the ex- 
tent to which unions rely upon 
picketing to enhance the power of 
a work stoppage, or to bring pres- 
sure against an employer even 
though a strike is not in progress. 
The extent of the power resulting 
from picketing, however. varies 
enormously according to the meth- 
ods employed in a given case, 

It is a matter of common knowl- 

edge that methods employed range 
all the way from the peaceful 
picketing of one or two persons 
before an establishment to the as- 
sembling of a threatening mass of 
persons at or near all entrances 
of a plant. 
_ The economic effects of picket- 
ing are influenced greatly by the 
inethods employed. A_ peaceful 
appeal of one or two pickets is 
analogous to advertising or sales- 
manship in its economic charac- 
ter.2! As the number of pickets is 
increased or threatening language 
is employed persons are dissuaded 
from entering the employer’s place 
of business who would not‘be de- 
terred by peaceful picketing of 
one or two persons. Still greater 
numbers are kept away by a mass- 
ing of pickets near the entrances. 
Finally, the blocking of all en- 
trances, the formation of a human 
chain around a plart, or the con- 
struction of an automobile barri- 
cade effects a trade barrier be- 
tween the plant and the outside 
world. At one extreme, therefore, 
picketing is analogous to adver- 
tising; at the other extreme it is 
analogous to an embargo. 


It is perfectly obvious that ex- 
treme forms of picketing are in- 
consistent with economic freedoms 
associated with our type of econ- 
omy and with general economic 
welfare. Such coercive methods 
deny employment to workers who 
have a desire anc a legal right to 
werk, denv to employers and 
others freedom of access to the 
premises: encourage disorderli- 
ness, rioting, and destruction of 
property; interfcre substantially 
with production; and encourage 
unnecessary discord and bitterness 
in labor relations. 


The present state of federal Jaw 
places little restraint on picketing 
methods. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act prohibits issuance of injunc- 
tions, by Federal courts, against 
picketing unless the methods em- 
ployed involve “fraud or vio- 
lence.” Furthermore, the Supreme 
Court has held that “dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the 
facts of a labor dispute must be 
regarded as within that area of 
free discussion ... guaranteed by 
the Constitution.’ Obviously much 
intimidation can be exercised by 
the methods of “disseminating in- 
formation” and by increasing the 
number of pickets before actions 
of the participants may be con- 
sidered as either fraud or violence. 

Most states have _ provisions 
against threats, intimidation, vio- 
lence, and unlawful assembly at 
or near an establishment as a 
means of interfering with lawful 
employment. Some states prohibit 
mass picketing, picketing the 
domicile of a worker, or the mak- 





20 Ibid. It should be noted, however, 
that if government denies the right to 
strike to public emplovees or others it 
has a special responsibility to protect 
the wage standards of such groups. 

21 Except that refusal of union work- 
ers, not directly involved, to cross a 
| picket line to deliver or pick up products 
or render customary services is, in ef- 
fect, a boycott. 





ing of threats against the security 
of a worker, his family, or his 
property. Apparently the more 
common weaknesses in state regu- 
lations of picketing grow out of 
failure to enforce adequately the 
laws on the books and failure to 
hold unions responsible for pick- 
eting abuses.22 

Among the principal changes 
which appear to be needed in the 
law pertaining to picketing are 
(1) a revision of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act to permit injunctions 
against coercion, by mass picket- 
ing or otherwise, not involving 
fraud or violence; (2) revision of 
the laws of many states to include 
bans on mass picketing: (3) re- 
vision of federal and state laws 
to permit suspension of bargaining 
rights of unions? responsible for 
coercive picketing practices: and 
(4) revision of antitrust laws to 
cover unreasonable restraints of 
trade or commerce resulting from 
picketing. 


The Labor Boycott 

The labor boycott is employed 
quite frequently as an instrument 
of economic pressure for a variety 
of purposes. Several years ago, 
fer example, a caroenter’s union 
attempted to organize a nation- 
Wide boycott of the beer of An- 
heuser-Busch merely because that 
company assigned the task of in- 
stalling metal machinery to a ma- 
chinists’ union in keeping with a 
jurisdictional award of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The 
boycott is also employed as an 
instrument of rivalry between 
CIO and AFL unions. Several 
years ago, for instance, AFL build- 
ing trades unions in New Orleans 
were refusing to install materials 
delivered by CIO teamsters in 
spite of the fact that the latter 
union had been designated by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
as the bargaining representative 
of workers employed by local 
trucking companies.?4 

The boycott is frequently used 
by unions, also, against products 
made or handled by non-union 
labor, against products handled or 
made by other locals of the same 
national union, and against prod- 
ucts—made by union er non-union 
labor—originating in areas out- 
side the jurisdiction of the boy- 
cotting union. 

Boycotts of the secondary type 
have several results adverse to a 
competitive economy. They result 
in obstructions to the transporta- 
tion, further processing, sale, or 
installation of various kinds of 
materials and products merely 
because—at some antecedent stage 
—the items were handled by non- 
union workers, by union workers 
in a different federation, by mem- 
bers of a different local, or by 
workers outside the local commu- 
nity. In other words, they are 
used frequently for the purpose of 
discouraging employment of non- 
union labor, of union labor in dif- 
ferent locals or federations, or of 
any labor outside the home mar- 
ket. They are inconsistent with 
basic enterprise freedoms, the 
freedom of workers to choose one 
union rather than another or a 
non-union status, the location of 
production on the basis of com- 
parative advantage, and freedom 
of exchange. Also, they encourage 
an unnecessary spreading of dis- 
putes to groups and areas other- 
wise not involved at all. 

Present law is inadequate to 
cope with unreasonable restraints 
imposed by means of the secon- 
dary boycott, The Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act was designed to prevent 
court injunctions against the boy- 
cott. Discharge of a worker in 
a field of employment covered by 
the Wagner Act because of par- 
ticipation in a boycott is an unfair 
labor practice, since the boycott 





22See the author’s discussion of 





“Picketing—Its Economic and_ Legal 
Status” in The Commercial and Financial 


. Chronicle, Nov. 14, 1946, for a more com- 


prehensive survey of the legal status of 
picketing. 

23 And assessment of 
justifiable cases. 

24 Edwards, op. cit., p. 435. 


damages in 


is a form of concerted action pro- 
tected by law. The present posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court is that 
the Clayton Act and Norris-La- 
Guardia Act remove labor re- 
straints of trade or commerce (by 
boycott or other customary union 
practices) from jurisdiction of 
federal antitrust law so long as 
a union does not join hands with 
a business cormbination.25 Finally, 
relatively few of the states have 
iaws on the subiect.26 

There appears to be a real need, 
therefore, for revising appropriate 
federal and state laws or. enacting 
new statutes which will outlaw 
the secondary boycott. Apparently 
such a policv could be imple- 
mented adequately bv inclusion of 
such practices under prohibited 
antitrust practices; subjecting un- 
ions to penalties for permitting 
their members to participate in 
them; and allowing employers to 
discharge workers participating in 
them. 


Union “Trade Barriers” 

Existence of closed or union 
shop contracts and restrictive un- 
ion membership rules constitute 
real impediments to the movement 
of labor from one market to an- 
other. Boycotts—as noted above— 
and other unien pressures are em- 
ployed frequently in ways which 
create impediments or barriers to 
commodity trade between differ- 
ent areas. 

A few examples will suffice to 
illustrate the nature of the prob- 
lem. Several years ago the AFL 
forced a contractor in St. Louis 
to reject local sand, gravel, and 
crushed rock produced by mem- 
bers of a CIO quarry workers’ 
union, and te procure these sup- 
plies from Illinois at an increased 
cost of about 51 cents per ton.2?7 
Another example—also occurring 
several years ago ia the building 
trades—was a series of disturb- 
ances and riots carried on by local 
building trades unions (and local 
contractors) in Belleville, Ill., to 
prevent the construction of a pre- 
fabricated house.2® Restrictions of 
union teamsters frequently place 
heavy burdens upon inter-regional 
trade. An outstanding instance 
was the practice, several years 
ago, of the New Yerk local of the 
Teamsters Union requiring opera- 
tors of produce trucks entering 
New York City to pay “wages” of 
$9.42 for a “pilot driver,’ even 


driver’s seat.29 . 

Numerous additional examples 
could be given, Union restraints 
which interfere with the freedom 
of trade between outside areas and 
a local market are employed com- 
monly as means of “making work” 
in the locaji labor market, of re- 
straining a shift in an existing de- 
mand for labor to outside markets, 
of carrying on inter-union rivalry, 
of reducing competition with un- 
organized labor in outside mar- 
kets, and of providing “protective 
tariffs’ within a local area for 
both emobvlovers and workers 
against the competition of non- 
local business and labor.30 


Such union impediments to 
freedom of trade tend to increase 
costs of distribution, interfere with 
economies resulting from regional 
specialization and_ technological 
progress, and create other uneco- 
nomic tendencies similar to those 
resulting from other types of 
“trade barriers.” 

An appropriate legal method for 
restricting the number of un- 
reasonable union restraints im- 
posed upon inter-regional trade 
would be to designate as “unrea- 
sonable restraints of trade or com- 
merce” in antitrust statutes those 
union practices which interfere 


substantially with freedom of in- 





Allen Bradley Case (1945). 
of the States have enacted 
laws during the past few years to pre- 
vent union workers from refusing to 
handle agricultural commodities (and, in 
a few cases, others) produced or handled 
by non-union workers. 

27 Edwards, op. cit., p. 437. 

28 Ibid., p. 441. 

29 Ibid., p. 442. 

30 The last-mentioned use is discussed 


25 See the 
26 Several 





below. 


though a union driver was in the 


ter-community trade in commodi- 
ties.31 
“Make-Work” Rules 
The union practices which cre- 
ate significant barriers to inter- 
community trade are—in numer- 
ous cases—practices for creating 


or retaining work in the local 
area. In such instances they are 
merely one phase of the more 


general problem of “make-work” 
rules of unions. 

““Make-work” rules are of sev- 
eral general types. Among the 
more common are (1) rules which 
restrict the use of labor-saving 
machines and processes, (2) rules 
restricting the use of prefabri- 
cated products, (3) rules requiring 
the performance of unnecessary 
work, (4) rules requiring employ- 
ment of unneeded workers, and 
(5) rules restricting the output of 
union members. 

Rules illustrating the first gen- 
eral class include those prohibiting 
the use of cement-mixing trucks, 
of the spray-gun for painting, and 
of wheel-barrows rather than hods 
for bringing mortar to a brick or 
stone wall under construction. 

Examples of rules intended to 
reduce or eliminate prefabrica- 
tion ure those requiring the cut- 
ting and threading of pipe on the 
job-site, prohibiting installation of 
pre-assembled bath-room fixtures, 
restricting the use of wall board 
or hollow tile, and requiring the 
bending of reinforcement steel on 
the job. 

Among rules requiring the per- 
formance of unnecessary work 
have been those requiring that 
electrical equipment be knocked 
down—-when_ possible—and _ re- 
assembled on the job, and rules in 
the printing trades which forbid 
the exchange, between local print 
shops, of certain typeset matter 
unless the material is again com- 
posed, proof read, and corrected 
by employees of the newspaper 
receiving it. 

Rules requiring the employment 
of unneeded workers have in- 
cluded union rules requiring, as 
noted above, pilot-drivers for 
trucks. Other similar rules have 
required unnecessary workers in 
railway transportation; have re- 
quired employment of a full-time 
electrician to be in charge of tem- 
porary lighting; and have prohib- 
ited playing in public, by amateur 
musicians, unless an equal number 
of union musicians be hired (or 
paid). Unions, in several known 
cases, have required that wages 
which otherwise would be paid to 
required unneeded labor may be 
paid to the union in lieu of hiring 
the unnecessary labor. 

Rules limiting the employee’s 
output are quite numerous, Ex- 
amples have been daily mileage 
quotas for locomotive engineers 
and various restrictions in the 
building trades to limit the daily 
work output of union painters, 
brick masons, paper hangers, and 
others.%2 

Present law provides little pro- 
tection against various types of 
“make-work” rules. Labor rela- 
tions acts, in general (including 
the Wagner Act), do not protect 
employers against unreasonable 
work rules of unions because they 
do not include prohibited unfair 
practices for unions and _ their 
members. Present interpretation 
of federel antitrust law prevents 
that body of law from restricting 
even the more excessive of such 
restrictions as unreasonable re- 
straints of trade or 
except when employed in connec- 
tion with business conspiracies or 
restraining trade. 


commerce— 


combinations 


i: Attempts of Congress to prohibit 


union activities intended to re- 


(Continued on page 1680) 





31 Present interpretation cf Federal 
antitrust law exempts unions in such 
cases when they do not join hands with 
business groups. See The Allen Bradley 


Case. 
32 For excellent discussions of vari- 
ous “make-work” rules, see Edwards, 


. cit.; also, Robert M. C. Littler, “The 
Public iohonant in the a of ——— 
B ins,” The American Economic Re- 
an Ve XXXV, No. 2 (May, 1945), 





pp. 209 ff. 
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quire employment of unneeded 
personnel in radio broaacasting*- 
ard in connection with the op- 
eration of trucks in interstate 
commerce3? typify 
gressional efforts of very limited 
application to cope with the prob- 
jem. 

Apparently several legal ap- 
proaches to the’ abuses of “make- 
work” rules are possible. Restrict- 
ing the scope of the collective 


bargaining unit to the employees | 


of an enterprise is one approach 
which would maintain competi- 
tion between workers of different 
firms. Ouflawing the secondary 
boycott should be helpful in cop- 
ing with several of the make- 
work practices. Listing designated 
types of “make-work” practices as 
unfair labor practices for unions 
in amended labor relations laws 
might be helpful in reducing some 
of the more oncrous types of rules. 
Another approach which some 
have recommended is to amend 
the antitrust laws in a manner to 
deal with the more restrictive 
types. 


Union Restraints on Commercial 
Competition 


Unions have become important 
means, also, for restraining the 
conditions of competition in com- 
modity markets—either when act- 
ing alone or in conjunction with 
business groups.“ 

Some collective bargaining con- 
tracts result in direct price-fixing. 
According to one authority, such 
contracts have been used in con- 
nection with barber shops, beauty 
shops, distribution of bread at 
wholesale, distribution of milk, 
building construction, and photo- 
engraving. 

Other union contracts have re- 
quired a bid-depositcry system or 
some type of price formula. Such 
agreements have been used most 
frequently, it seems, in construc- 
ticn operations. Examples cited 
include these affecting electrical 
contracting and contracting for 
painting, plastering, cement work, 
and plumbing. Similar contracts 
have been used, 1Ilsc, ia job print- 
ing. 

Union policies have been em- 
ployed, aiso, to restrict freedom of 
entry into a field of business. In- 
stances which have come to light 
have affected the plumbing and 
tile contracting industries, heating, 
woodworking, the fur industry, 
milk distribution, and _ poultry 
distribution. 

There are saii to be many in- 
stances in whic unions—either 
acting alone or in conjunction 
with employers——have restrained 
commercial competition on a re- 
gional basis, Electrical manufac- 
turing and lumber are industries 
providing examples of this type | 
of restraint. An electrical workers’ 


recent Con-| 


-in unreasonable restraints of trade 
or commerce, such as mentioned 
‘above. Apparently unions, how- 
| ever, which act alone are entirely 
free from antitrust prosecution?®— 
/and, according to recent testimony 
'before Congress, the electrical 
| worker’s union referred to above 
is still effectively restraining “im- 
| portation”.of electrical apparatus 
‘into the New York City market 
‘from outside areas.39 

The greatest legal need in con- 
inection with commercial market 
lrestraints of unions is to revise 
Federal statutes in such manner 
as to cause unions and their mem- 
| bers and agents to be punishable 
‘for such restraints, whether the 
union acts alone or in conjunction 
with business groups. 





Conclusions 

| This brief diseussion — inade- 
quate as it may be—is sufficient 
to indicate some of the principal 
ways in which labor union meth- 
ods and practices are at variance 
with competition, freedom of en- 
terprise, freedom of workers, mo- 
bility of labor, technological prog- 
ress, freedom of trade, and certain 
other basic features of a produc- 
tive economy of the free market 
type. 

The development of a more ef- 
fective body of State and Federal 
law applicable tc labor organiza- 
tions, therefore, is an ouistanding 
problem of our time. 

If this body of law is to be rea- 
sonably effective in promoting the 
public interest it must place upon 
labor organizations responsibilities 
cormmensurate with their power— 
responsibilities to workers in and 
out of unions, te employers, and 
to the general public. 

Not only is there need, however, 
for imposing upon unions higher 
standards of responsibility; the 
need is equally great for legal 
guidance of their development and 
methods in such ways as are con- 
sistent with a reasonably competi- 
tive economy. Responsible unions 
for instance, which were allowed 
to integrate industries, restrain 
competition unduly, and adopt 
wide-spread scarcity - creating 
practices would fail to be in the 
eublic interest — however fairly 
they might deal with members 
and employers. 

Labor organizaticns, under pres- 
ent practices, constitute significant 
threats to the maintenance of rea- 
sonably competitive conditions in 
two types of markets: labor mar- 
kets and commodity markets. Both 
must be kept in mind in formu- 
lating legal standards for such 
organizations. 

Labor legislation should not be 
considered merely from the points 


/of view of employers and their 


employees. Records are available 
to show that employers and their 








unicn, local manufacturers, and 
Jocal contractors in the New York | 
City area, for instance, were cited | 
by the Supreme Court in 194556 
as having organized a combine 
which effectively restricted “im- | 
portation” of electrical equipment 
into the combine’s market from 
areas outside New York. A simi- | 
Jar type of combine was organized | 
in Sen Francisco in 1936—includ- | 
ing a group of unions and manu- | 
facturers—to exclude from that! 
market area all millwork and pat- 
terned lumber rroduced outside | 
(even though 80° came from out-| 
side the State) .37 

The Supreme Court’s interpre- | 
taticrn of Federal antitrust law | 
makes conspiracies or combina- | 
tions of bus'ness groups, or of | 
business and labor groups acting | 
together, illegal when they result | 

33 Under terms cf th: Lea Act. held | 
unconstitutional by a lower Fedexal | 


Court and now uxder review by the 
Supreme Court. 


34 The Federal Ant:-Racketeering Act, | 
as amended. 

35 See Edwards, op. cit., and Littler, 
op. cit., for numerous instances of such 





restraints, including the t i 

costes ypes herein 
36 In the Allen Brad! { 

yo — r y Case, referred 

©» 37 Littler, op. cit. 


union employees may favor union 
practices which are, nevertheless, 
detrimental to the general eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Also, it should be remembered 
that if the regulatory force of 


| competition can be maintained to 


a reasonable degree in organized 
labor markets, there can be 
greater economy in employing the 
regulatory power of government. 
This point is especially important 
when considering such questions 
as the closed or union shop, the 
secondary boycott, the sympathetic 
strike, and industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining, 

Special iegal safeguards are 
needed to protect the public 
nealth. safety, and general wel- 
fare against the paralyzing effects 
of organized work stoppages in 
industries (such as transportation, 
communication, coal, and others) 
and public employments whose 
products or services are essential 


'and are required in continuous or 


necr-cortinuovs supply in our 
highly specialized and integrated 
economy. 





_38 The Allen Bradley decision of 1945 
gives a summary of the Court’s position. 


39See The New York Times, Jan. 30, 
\ 1947." 





Finally, it should be noted that 
the effects of adopting appropriate 
legal standards for labor organiza- 
tions consistent with the basic 
principles of our economic and 
political system will be to encour- 
age rather than discourage rising 
standards of living generally, in- 
cluding standards of living of the 
nation’s workers. . 


Edward S. Ladin Forms 
Own Investment Firm 


Edward S. Ladin is forming 
Edward S. Ladin Company with 
offices at 40 
Exchange 
Place,New 
York City, to 
act as dealer 
and broker in 
unlisted se- 
curities spe- 
cializing in re- 
organization 
and industrial 
issues. 

Mr, Ladin 
for a period 
of eighteen 
yearsfrom 
1924-1942 
Was a partner 
in the firm of 
Hewitt, Ladin & Co. and its suc- 
cessor E. S. Ladin & Co. He was 
subsequently with Steiner, Rouse 
& Co. as manager of their indus- 
trial and reorganization securities 
department for a period of five 
years. Mr. Ladin is retaining the 
same telephone which he has had 
for the past twenty years and the 
same teletype number NY 1-804. 


New York Families 
Receive Ins. Benefits 


New York families received 
payments totaling $54,227,331 in 
1946 from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United 
States as benefits under the So- 
ciety’s policies, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, President, announced in re- 
ieasing the Society’s annual report 
to policyholders. 

Widows and children and other 
beneficiaries of New York policy- 
holders received $19,994,818 from 
the Society in 1945. Income pay- 
ments to older people under an- 
nuity contracts amounted to $7,- 
679,773. New York policyholders 
received $12,137,866 in dividends, 
while payment of matured endow- 
ments and other benefits to New 
York residents totaled $14,414,874. 

Equitable Life made nationwide 
benefit payments of $231,721,000 
in 1946, and returned $55,296,000 
in dividends to its policyholders 
throughout the United States. 


Life insurance protection pro- 
vided by the Society amounted at 
the year-end to $10,563,966,000, an 
increase of $1,391,526,000 over the 
amount of family security owned 
by Equitable policyholders on Dec. 
31, 1945. 


Total assets of the Society rose 
$343,089,346 over 1945 to an ag« 
gregate of $4,192,528,129. 

Mr. Parkinson, in the Society’s 
annual report entitled “Your Pol- 
icy,” told policyholders that the 
American people last year put 
more of their earnings into life 
insurance than ever before in 
history. 


“This is doubly significant,” he 
said, “because the channeling of 
current national income into life 
insurance helps combat the infla- 
tionary forces at work in our 
economy.” 

Women last year indicated an 
increasing appreciation of what 
life insurance can. do for them 
by purchasing one-fourth of all 
Equitable policies issued in 1946, 
the Equitable President reported. 
These women included career 
women in jobs and also wives at 
home. 


Large numbers of farmers also 
bought Equitable policies in 1946 
and this group now owns more 
life insurange than ever before, 
according to Mr. Parkinson. 





Edward S. Ladin 
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Should the U. S. 


Withdraw from 


United Nations?—A Retrospect 


(Continued from first page) 


Americans, but why that has been 
so is not as clearly recognized. 
We attempt here to give some ex- 
planation for this condition. 


The United States Is Necessarily 
Without Any Clear Foreign Policy 


In spite of her size, wealth and 
power, and her’ incomparable 
services in the war, our country 
is always under difficulty when 
she deliberates in the Council of 
the United Nations. The principal 
reason is not far to seek. It is this: 
She is an alien in Europe; she has 
not and can not have any positive, 
clear or definite foreign policy 
with respect to a country where 
she does not own, and does not 
want to own, a foot of land; 


The diplomatists of other coun- 
tries are aided by certain consid- 
erations which our own represen- 
tatives do not have. Generally 
speaking, diplomats of foreign 
lands are guided in their actions 
(partly at least) by the knowledge 
that their countries have had 
some distinct goal or national am- 
bition toward which their govern- 
ments have looked for many 
years. 


It is far otherwise in the case 
of America and those who repre- 
sent her in diplomatic proceed- 
ings. They must needs be guidec 
only by some very general prin- 
ciples; and these are meager and 
very insufficient material out of 
which to construct a useful for- 
eign policy. 

In illustration of the truth of 
this, consider the case of England. 
by way of example. For genera- 
tions, England has had some well 
understood national policies, such 
as the following: (1) To see to it 
that the shores of her near neigh- 
bors, Holland and Belgium, should 
be in friendly hands, or at least 
in hands not hostile; (2) To keep 
the route to India open and se- 
cure; (3) As a corollary to No. 2, 
to prevent the Mediterranean Sea 
from becoming somebody’s closed 
lake, shut against English ships: 
(4) To bar Russia from the sea- 
coast; (5) To keep the doctrine 
of the “‘balance of power” in rea- 
sonable working order. France 
also has her plans and policies: 
(1) To be secure against Prussia, 
especially as to Alsace-Lorraine; 
(2) To strengthen her hold on the 
north shore of Africa, where her 
colonies lie, more especially Tunis 
and Tripoli and Morocco, not los- 
ing sight also of Madagascar and 
Cochin-China; (3) To see that 
Italy did not grow dangerously 
strong. Russia, on her part, has 
sought, first and foremost, the 
possession of seaports and naval 
stations; (2) The mastery of Bul- 
garia and Romania, and as much 
as possible of the Balkan penin- 
sula; (3) The gaining of an over- 
shadowing influence in China and 
the Far East, 


Mr. James Bryce observes in his 
“Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence,” ch. 1, p. 49, that “Russia 
has shown during two centuries a 
remarkable power of holding a 
steady course of foreign policy 
She sometimes trims her sails, and 
lays the ship upon the other tack 
but the main direction of the ves- 
sel’s course is not altered.” 


None of these things have cut 
any figure in American political 
thought. We scarcely realize the 
existence of many of them. Our 
principal lines of thought are of 
popular government, the rights of 
minorities as against overweening 
majorities, free exercise of reli- 
gion, freedom of the press and of 
speech, etc. 


Difficult Position of the U. S. 
In the Council 
If this is still not clear or satis- 
fying, then come to close range. 
Imagine yourself at some confer- 
ence of the members of the Coun- 


cil of Un‘ted Nations;, The Ameri- its charitable.work all. over againg 


t 
' 





can representative is presentin: 
some general principles in opposi- 
tion to a plan under discussion 
He declares that the plan wil! 
work unfairly and will be preju- 
dicial to the best interests of free 
government in, perhaps, Albania 
or in Serbia; or that it will make 
it impossible to hold free elec- 
tions in Greece; or it will injure 
the cause of freedom of the press 
or free speech in Italy. 


At once we are forced to ask 
ourselves questions like these 
Do Albanians or Serbians reall, 
know anything about democratic 
government in our American 
sense? Have the Greeks ever en- 
joyed free and untrammeled elec- 
tions after the fashion of our 
own states? Has there ever been 
for any considerable time, such a 
thing as a free expression of pub- 
lic opinion in Italy? In a word, 
are we not talking to the people 
of continental Europe of things 
which are nearly or quite un- 
known to them? 


If this be true, then we are em- 
broiling ourselves in a strife of 
fools. We are in the bootless task 
of rolling stones up-hill. Let our 
hand be removed for but a mo- 
ment, and everything slips back 
and is lost, “It is a wise maxim 
in legislation,’ said Edward Liv- 
ingston, the great New York and 
afterward New Orleans lawyer, 
“never to enact laws that the 
prejudices of the people or other 
circumstances will not allow you 
to enforce.” 


Warnings from History 


We Americans have only to 
read certain chapters in our do- 
mestic history, to realize the folly 
of a course of action that would 
foist upon the states of Europe a 
line of political conduct of which 
they have had no real experience. 
Can we be blind to the reckless 
folly and the disastrous break- 
down of the “reconstruction” leg- 
islation that was forced upon the 
people of the South for 10 years 
after the Civil War? Yielding to 
a hysterical pressure that was as 
ill-conceived as it was impas- 
sioned and unreasoning, we at- 
tempted the impossible task of 
immediately converting several 
million ignorant Negroes, just 
emerged from slavery, into a body 
of responsible and_ intelligent 
electors who should take part in 
governing some of the keenest, 
proudest, and most politically in- 
dependent people on the face of 
the globe. The result is too well 
known to call for comment here. 


But come to a closer date: Do 
not permit the excitement of two 
world wars to obliterate memo- 
ries of the futile efforts we made 
to teach popular government and 
free government to the Mexicans 
in 1913 and 1914. After the down- 
fall of old President Porfirio Diaz 
about 1910, poor Mexico lived 
through some distressing years. 
With the best of intentions, the 
United States struggled to use 
influence to bring about a_ real 
popular choice of a President 
of Mexico according to. ordi- 
nary American electoral methods. 
Huerta, Carranza, Villa, Madero, 
Obregon—these names are nearly 
forgotten now, but they once fig- 
ured prominently in our daily 
papers. They recall a chapter of 
history we would all gladly for- 
get. Most of it has slipped into 
oblivion because of the ‘tragic 
events in Europe that speedily 
happened thereafter. 

And if we still need another ex- 
ample of folly, look at what we 
tried in Cuba after 1898—how the 
Cuban “Republic” (with the bless- 
ing and assistance of America) 
began under its own President, 
and so speedily collapsed of ‘its 
own weight that presently the 
United States was forced to do 
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and set the “Republic” on its feet 
a second time. 


What Happened at Paris in 1919 


Striking lessons are also to be 
learned from the making of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Does any one 
suppose that the fact already al- 
luded to—namely, the detached 
and alien position of the United 
States in Europe because of her 
non-ownership of land there — 
ought to prove an asset instead of 
a liability? Is it imagined that 
this fact is an influence that 
should count in her favor when 
she tries her hand at helping to 
settle some thorny and well-nigh 
unsolvable European questions? 
There may be those who think 
that this very aloofness from 
Europe’s quarrels should prove of 
assistance to the United States in 
these perlexing diplomatic adven- 
tures. If any there be, let them 
study the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. 

America was there represented, 
not by an_ old-line political 
“hack,” but by a gentleman who 
was a statesman and scholar, a 
writer on civil government and a 
close student of history, a liberal 
in thought. Beside all this, he had 
had for more than four years the 
most practical sort of experience 
in handling all kinds of questions, 
national and international. Then, 
too, he approached his task under 
a profound impression of its 
gravity and seriousness, intending 
to be guided by the loftiest prin- 
ciples. To quote from his own 
state documents, there was to be 


- “no more bartering of peoples 


and prov:nces as mere chattels 
and pawns in a game.” There 
should be “impartial justice to 
all without discrimination,’ and 
more in a similar strain. What 
was the actual outcome? A treaty 
which proved one of the most dis- 
appointing bits of diplomatic 
patchwork to which great and 
Yeading nations ever gave. ap- 
proval. 


American influence was so often 
thrown in the wrong direction on 
sseveral of the most crucial points 
‘iin dispute, For example, the dis- 
regard of the almost impassioned 
protest of the great soldier of the 
-war, Marshal Foch, with respect 
tto the occupation by France of 
‘the left bank of the Rhine. Shut- 
ting our ears to his warning 
-~words, we helped England selfish- 
iy refuse to France the possession 
ef territory well characterized as 
the back-door through which 
France had been twice invaded. 

Again: we so deeply offended 
the Italian people that their rep- 
resentatives left the conference in 
‘anger, because they saw that the 
solemn promises made by England 
zand France in the Treaty of 
‘London, with respect to the 
toundaries of Italy, were to be- 


‘come mere “scraps of paper.” Ir- 


wespective of one’s private opin- 
ion as to that secret Treaty of 
London, which had been so in- 
sstrumental in bringing Italy into 
the war on the side of the allies, 
the fact remained that the treaty 
‘was a promise that had been ac- 
tually made. It ought to have 
been scrupulously observed. It 
‘was America that persuaded the 
parties to the treaty to go back 
on their word. 

Again, what a strange, clumsy 
and difficult arrangement was 
made respecting the City of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor. 
“Settlements” of this sort really 
settle nothing. Once again, take 
the handing over of Shantung to 
Japan, with a mere verbal prom- 
ise from her to return it to China 
at some future date. How can this 
be reconciled with any sound 
principles? Did it not give Japan 
just the opportunity she wished 
for the invasion of the mainland 
of Asia? Of course, other coun- 
tries made many and serious mis- 
takes—also. We were not the only 
bungler. 

In assuming the position of 
“moderator” or that of “candid 
and disinterested friend,” America 
was a failure, and placed herself 





where she gained neither influ- 
ence, respect nor effectiveness. 


The Unpopularity of the Role of 
World Meddler in Others’ Affairs 


Indeed, if there is a dangerous- 
ly unpopular and unprofiiable role 
for any nation to play, it is that 
of an international meddler, a 
professional “busybody in other 
men’s matters.” Especially true is 
this when such meddling takes the 
shape of constantly urging upon 
other peoples a course of ac.ion 
to which they are, both by tem- 
perament and past history, utter 
strangers, and with which they 
have little or no sympathy. 

Yet that is very nearly the posi- 

tion in which the United States 
is finding herself today. She is 
a pitiable misfit in the Council 
of the United Nations, exposed to 
daily misunderstanding, ridicule 
and even contempt. Feared, dis- 
liked, and mis rusted, she is only 
tolerated by reason of her size, 
strength and wealth. She is daily 
preaching to the peoples of Europe 
a line of conduct with which they 
are for the most part absolutely 
unacquainted, 

In his fine work, “The Eastern 
Question,” Professor J. A. R. Mar- 
riott makes the following obser- 
vation: 

“It was said of modern Italy, 
perhaps with truth, that she was 
made too quickly. The saying is 


certainly true of Bulgaria. Her 
young men and old men were 
alike in a hurry. Without any 


training whatever in the most 
difficult of all political arts, that 
of self-government, Bulgaria 
adopted a form of constitution 
which presupposed a long polit-cal 
apprenticeship ...The constitution 


reflected, in every clause, the 
work of the doctrinaire.” (p. 350 
“The Eastern Question,’ by Sir 


J. A. R. Marriott). 


Without much exaggeration, this 
crit-cism might be extended to 
most of the countries and peoples 
of Europe today. They are doc- 
trinaires in real liberty and free 
government. When we talk to 
them of free institutions, we are 
speaking to them in an almost 
unknown tongue. 


Are we to persevere in this 
hopeless and uninspiring line of 
action? Is there not something 
better and wiser both for us and 
the people of Europe? In return 
for our tremendous sacrifices in 
life, treasure, prestige and inter- 
national respect and standing, can 
we do nothing better than keep 
telling the people of Europe to 
behave themselves, and be honest 
and kindly-disposed to their neigh- 
bors? Must we always act the 
part of Mrs. Jellyby in Dickens’ 
great novel “Bleak House”? That 
well-intentioned lady made her- 
self a nuisance to the very people, 
the poor, whom she so os-‘enta- 
tiously sought to assist. 


The attempt to govern the whole 

world by one organization is 
founded on a misconception, and 
is a failure. One of the great 
weaknesses of the old Empire of 
Austria, the “dual monarchy,” 
was the lack of cohesion or of 
common sympathy and national 
interest in the people over whom 
the Hapsburgs reigned. 


“Out of the 51,000,000 subjects 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
about 10,000,000 were Magyars— 
these forming a compact mass in 
Hungary; about 11,000,000 were 
German; about 26,000,000 were 
Slavs. Of the latter, about 7,000,- 
000 belonged to the Serbo-Cro- 
atian or Southern Slav branch of 
the great Slav family.”—“‘A His- 
tory of Europe” 1815-1923 by Sir 
J. A. R. Marriott (p. 428). 


Regional Groups—A United States 
of Europe 


Is it any wonder that an empire 
so loosely strung together could 
not command the support of its 
subjects, and—in the words of one 
of its public men—was “like a 
clock run down,” and came to 
its end. “unwept, unhonored and 
unsung”? There is indeed a far 


better line of action, and it is 
through regional groups. 


In the light of what has been 
shown, there would seem to be 
just one clear course ahead for 
us. The United States should 
retire from an organization so 
ill-conceived as this world par- 
liament, where she is an alien; 
distrusted because of her geo- 
graphical position, her past history 
and present ideals, and also be- 
cause of her lack of understanding 
or sympathy with the hatreds. 
prejudices and age-long animosi- 
ties of the Old World. The sooner. 
the beiter. But this is not in order 
to leave a continent in a welter 
of confusion, with no suggestion 
of better things to come. 

In urging the withdrawal of the 
United States from the “United 
Nations,” it is not meant that. our 
country should refuse to part:ci- 
pate in settling the boundaries of 
Germany, Austria, etc. In view 
of Our major part in the war, we 
are entitled to be a party to such 
a settlement, and perhaps ought 
to be such, on other grounds also. 
But this is very different from our 
remaining a 


contrived organization we can not 
withdraw too soon. The very 
difficulties arising between Great 
Britain and ourselves over Pales- 
tine, emphasized by Mr. Bevin, 
even as this article was being con- 
cluded, furnish added reason for 
our getting out. Withdrawal need 
not mean that we may not furn:sh 
food to the starving, and even 
make a “loan,” if we care again 
to make it on such unpromising 
outlook for repayment. 

On the contrary, there would 
then be possible the setting up of 
an organization which is cham- 
pioned by the ablest and wisest 
statesman now alive. Mr. Winston 
Churchill. That profound thinker 
and energetic actor is urging the 
creation of a United States of 
Europe. He and some twenty or 
more eminent Englishmen have 
formed a committee to endeavor 
to put the idea into practical form. 
While it will be a difficult task 
to draft the constitution for such 
a union, the chance of success is 
far greater than for so motley a 
group as the United Nations, or 
for any World Assembly. 


In the issue of the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle” of Jan- 
uary 4, 1945, the writer tried to 
point out some. of the abortive 
efforts made by the leading pow- 
ers of Europe during the 19th 
century, to work in harmony 
when occasion called for common 
action. The picture was not a 
cheerful one; but, if such a limited 
plan of union is not within ac- 
complishment, much more not is 
any World Federation. The plan 
is well worth trying, for it seems 
the only one that has a faint 
promise of success. 


No world organization can hope 
successfully to cope with and 
overcome the intricacies and self- 
ishness and cross-currents of am- 
bition that make up what is called 
by courtesy “European diploma- 
cy.” Help from far-distant China, 
or from unsympathetic and igno- 
rant America simply adds per- 
plexities to an already sufficiently 
confused situation. 


National Ignorance of Others 


As a homely way.of testing the 
truth of this, let us ask ourselves 
questions like these: How much 
do we Americans know of the 
customs and manner of life of the 
people of continental Europe? Are 
we not almost as ignorant of this 
as we are of the people of Arabia? 
Coming a little closer home, have 
we any really intimate knowledge 
of the feelings and likes and dis- 
likes of Englishmen, Scotchmen 
and Irishmen? On their part, do 
they not make amusing blunders 
about ourselves, our political par- 
ties. our ways of doing business, 
and our national ideals? 

Has not our own United States 
embraced almost as widely spread 
and diversified a lot of people as 





can safely be included under one 


central government? We have 
wide divergencies among. our- 
selves, in spite of the many forces 
and traditions that tend to hold 
us together in common action and 
unity of thought. Southern people 
are widely different in many 
respects, not only from New 
Englanders, but also from Penn- 
sylvanianians and Ohioans. West- 
erners have marked distinctions 
from the people of the Atlantic 
Seaboard; and those on the Pacific 
Slope have their own peculiar 
point of view. Yet, as already 
observed, we are, in a general 
sense, one people, possessing an 
interchange of ideas through 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
travel, which finds but little 
counterpart anywhere in conti- 


|nental Europe. 


If we honestly recognize these 
facts as to national diversity, it 
requires but little thought to see 
that such a thing as a world con- 
federation, under one central gov- 
ernment, is a thing of folly, a 





dream of the wildest imagining. 


|To bring together the people of 


Europe into one harmonious, or 


permanent member | reasonably harmonious, “concert” 
of U. N. From that unhappy, ill- | 


would be a long step in the right 
direction. It would be the old 
“eoncert of Europe” on a larger 
and. better scale. 


The presence of Russia is, of 
course, a serious source of discord. 
If our own union of States had 
been obliged to endure a single 
state which was as dissimilar from 
the others as Russia is from the 
other states of Europe, it is to be 
feared that our history would 
have been far less peaceful and 
satisfactory than it has been. 

We had our Civil War, but the 
question there at issue was settled, 
and the settlement has been ac- 
cepted. The states of continental 
Europe have not yet learned the 
lesson of compromise. But if they 
cannot form a United States of 
Europe, what folly it is to talk of 
a United Nations of the world! 

Of course, the cry of isolation- 
ism will be raised against what 
we have thus far said. But the 
charge is foolish; for there is a 
far better way of doing things 
than by our constantly nagging 
the people of Europe. And, in the 
last analysis, Europe must manage 
her own affairs herself. We in 
the western world cannot do it 
for her; we can be of use in 
another way. 


The United States and the 
Western World 


If there be room for a United 
States of Europe, there is also 
room for some much closer under- 
standing between the countries 
which make up the Western 
World. Not that the writer favors 
a formal political organization; 
far from it. It is not. political 
machinery that is needed over 
here, but a far different attitude 
on the part of the United States 
to her neighbors, especially to 
Mexico and Argentina. 


Here we have a truly useful and 
noble chance to show ourselves 
a friend and moral leader to those 
who are so close to us geograph- 
ically. Our career in the past, and 
especially in the very recent past, 
has not endeared us. Ever since 
the old Mexican War of 1846, ac- 
companied by the enforced sale 
of so much valuable territory.— 
California, Arizona, New Mexico 
—our southern neighbors have 
watched with anxiety the growth 
of the convenient doctrine of 
“manifest destiny,’ which was 
coined just before that Mexican 
War. In spite of our “good neigh- 
bor” policy of very recent times, 
we are intensely disliked, espe- 
cially in Argentina and Mexico. 
The daily press supplies so much 
information as to this, that it is 
needless to enlarge upon it. 

Here, therefore, is a really fine 
field for our only true leadership; 
it lies not 3,000 miles or more 
away, but almost on our doorstep. 
A really united Western World 
would be a tremendous object- 
lesson to Europe, an “eye-opener” 
to Asia, a steadying and reassuring 








influence to the whole world. Our 
actual influence would be greater 
than is ever possible now. 


There would still be opportu- 
nities for an ex.ension of our own 
influence into affairs of the Oid 
World, but they would be on rare 
occasions, and would be heeded 
all the more because they were 
seldom exerted. At long intervals, 
we have done this w.tn effect in 
the past. Once when Mr. Monroe, 
in 1823, sent such a famous mes- 
sage io Congress as helped ma- 
terially in bringing to an end 
the iniquitous “Holy Alliance” of 
continental Europe. 


Once again when Pres:dent 
Theodore Roosevelt succeeded in 
using his good influences to put 
a stop to the wretched and ais- 
astrous Russo-Japanese War by 
the ‘i'reaty of Por.smouth in 1908. 
By that action the United States 
did tne whole world a great and 
lasting benefit. 


Again, in 1916, President Wilson 
quest.oned the warring powers of 
Europe as to what would satisfy 
them as the basis of making :a 
permanent peace. He was, indeed, 
unable to continue this line of 
negotiation, but he _ evidently 
would have done so, and would 
probably have succeeded, if evens 
had not arisen which seemed to 
require our own intervention by 
arms. 

If we could bring ourselves to 
realize the immense opportunities 
we possess for doing good to the 
world by other means than con- 
stant intermeddling directly with 
other people’s quarrels and if we 
would reserve our influence for 
special circumstances and occa- 
sions only, we should make a long 
step in the right direction. We 
should then abandon the ambi‘ious 
dream of keeping distant countries 
and tribes at peace, because we 
should have come to realize that 
we had embarked on a quixotic 
piece of knight-errant folly, and 
we were making ourselves ridicu- 
lous. 

Wh le sending our soldier-boys 
and sailors to maintain order in 
the Balkans or in China, the s reets 
of New York are not safe for our 
own citizens, but are affording 
daily exhibitions of highway rob- 
bery and murder that have rivaled 
the most brilliant exploits of the 
notorious Dick Turpin in England 
in former times, and our own 
western Jesse James, in modern 
days. 








Sardik Food Produc 
Slock Offered by Breen 


Offering of 30,000 shares of no 
par value cumulative preferred 
stock of Sardik Food Products 
Corp. was made March 25 by 
George F. Breen. The stock was 
priced to the public at $10 per 
share. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
shares will be used to purchase 
additional high speed and labor 
saving equipment to be installed 
in the company’s four plants 
which are engaged in the process- 
ing of raw food materials by vari- 
ous methods such as canning, de- 
hydrating and freezing. The bal- 
ance will be added to working 
capital. 

The stock is redeemable at $11 
per share on or before Jan. 1, 
1952 and at $10.50 per share there- 
after. It is convertible into com- 
mon stock on a share for share 
basis. 


Blair & Go. Elects 
Directors; Adds to Staff 


Blair & Co., Inc. announces that 
John D. C. Towne, Jr. and Robert 
W. Tyson, Jr., Vice-Presidents, 
have been elected to the Board of 
Directors. 

Donald Finlay McRae has be-* 
come associated with them in 
their sales department. 
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Free Markets and the Free Enterprise System 


(Continued from page 1647) 
that of every other. The freedom 
lies not only in the opportunity, 
but in the equality of that oppor- 
tunity. Under conditions of free- 
dom, each must be able to choose 
for himself so that he can find out 
what he can do best. This is the 
element of self-determination. 

At once, however, it is impor- 
tant to note that “selves” are dif- 
ferent. No two individuals are 
alike. You and I are not the same. 
And accordingly the opportunities 
that you and I and other individ- 
uals have are limited by the par- 
ticular characteristics that make 
us individuals. Your chance, or 
qpportunity, therefore, is not the 
same as your brother’s. Equality 
then, is not uniformity; it is not 


sameness. It does not lead to 
regimentation. 
Equal opportunity means a 


chance to show not only what you 
can do, but also what you can not 
do. It gives you a chance to run in 
the race, but it does not assure 
you of winning. 

Whenever a government sub- 
sidizes one group or discriminates 
against another, it interfers with 
equal opportunity and with free- 
dom. 

Some of the main characteris- 
tics of freedom as as follows: 


(1) Freedom Is Positive. It tells 
us what to do in order to stay 
free—to avoid control, or not— 
freedom. One great trouble with 
us is that we are apt to think of 
it as negative and always telling 
us what not to do. We will never 
be safe from oppression till we 
not only fight coercion, but also 
cooperate, so as to make it un- 
necessary to repress’ violent 
clashes of interest and widespread 
anti-social acts such as general 
strikes and unfair methods of 
competition. 


Until we come to regard free- 
dom as something more than mere 
absence of coercion, we will never 
understand it, simply because 
coercion itself is merely the ab- 
sence of freedom. That, you see, 
leaves our thought in a complete 
circle. 


(2) Freedom Is Individual. It 
speaks to you and to me as in- 
dividuals, when it tells us what 
to do. Government exists for the 
individuals who are its citizens; 
and merely provides rules for the 
game of _ self-determination. A 
government is free only when its 
individual citizens are free! 


An important corollary is that 
self-determination depends 
largely on the individual self, and, 
since each self’ is different, there 
must be differences of attainment 
and achievement. Men differ in 
ability to see opportunities, and 
in energy for grasping them when 
seen. Thus equal opportunity 
means different results, and free- 
dom brings superior rewards for 
superior abilities. Differential 
wages for superior workers, dif- 
ferential profits for superior en- 
terprisers, differential rents for 
superior lands — these are neces- 
sary results of freedom. 


Equalization of incomes can 
exist only under a system of coer- 
cive regimentation that makes 
some men work for less than they 
produce, in order to give others 
more than they earn. 


But look to it that the “differ- 
entials” of freedom are not 
swollen by fraud and exploitation. 
Free individuals must be socially- 
minded individuals. 


(3) Freedom Works Automatic- 
ally. It lies in competition, for 
that leads to an adjustment among 
competitors that brings coopera- 
tion, and is voluntary. There can 
be no equilibrium of independent 
forces except under a condition of 
competition that works  auto- 
matically. 

(4) Thus Freedom Is Based 
Upen Standards.- A standard is 
nothing but a_ voluntarily-ac- 
cepted rule. Accepted rules of 
social conduct, beauty, goodness, 


> 


or market value, are “standards.” 

Such rules are our main de- 
fence against rulers! 

But in this broad sense of the 
word, there are many degrees 
of standardization, and it is most 
important to understand how 
much depends upon the nature 
and degree of the acceptance 
given to the rule. The only true 
acceptance of a rule or standard 
is one that is entirely voluntary 
and general among the individ- 
uals who are concerned. In real 
life, a standard is not complete 
unless it is freely accepted, and 
is so generally accepted that it 
characterizes the action of the 
whole group. 

In a word, standards make self- 
determination mutual and “mutual 
self-determination” is one of the 
best definitions of freedom. 

These aspects of freedom head 
up in the ideas of “objectivity” 
and “science.” Only under free- 
dom, can you expect large groups 
of individuals to accept rules as 
being true and valid in an ob- 
jective sense. Only under freely- 
determined equilibrium, can 
scientific laws exist. 

Let me illustrate. I am in the 
classroom. It seems to me to be 
too hot. I ask the class. If all 
agree, then an objectively-deter- 
mined fact exists, and we open the 
window by mutual consent. If, 
however, some disagree, what do 
we do? We turn to the ther- 
mometer. That gives us an ob- 
jective measurement, and the dis- 
senters voluntarily submit either 
to opening the window or to 
keeping it closed, as the case may 
be. That is freedom. Each person 
in the room has equal opportunity. 
Each voluntarily accepts the rule 
of the majority and the ther- 
mometer! The thermometer is the 
standard. 

Just so in markets. Unless we 
know the price is objectively 
determined we have our doubts 
about its validity as representing 
the equilibrium value. And unless 
we have standard money for ex- 
pressing the price we have no ac- 
curate thermometer. In such cases 
there can be not complete free- 
dom of exchange. 

Free enterprise and free mar- 
kets therefore are just parts of 
freedom. Free enterprise and free 
markets mean equal opportunity 
for enterprise and for exchange, 
based on positive rights for in- 
dividuals automatically competing 
according to voluntarily-accepted 
rules, or standards. 

But note well that free enter- 
prise and free markets are neces- 
sary parts of freedom. General 
freedom requires free enterprise 
and free markets. 


Free enterprise means free in- 
dividual choice on the part of 
those who direct production. In a 
word, it is enterprise carried on 
by free men. 


But this is impossible without 
free markets. It is futile to talk 
of free enterprise, and then to fix 
prices and control production. 
Free markets are just markets in 
which free enterprisers sell goods 
to free buyers. 


Il. Why Do We Want Freedom? 
Or, do we? 


Many people in this world, and 
not a few in this country, do not 
really want freedom. Many want 
license. Many want what they call 
security. But these things are very 
different from freedom. 


I would say that one large 
group of individuals who do not 
want real freedom are found 
among the so-called “have-nots.” 
I mean by these, not merely 
people who do not have much 
wealth or income, but people who 
believe in taking that which 
others have. There are have-not 
nations. There are have-not pres- 
sure groups within our own na- 
tion. There are have-not individ- 
uals wh. are willing to accept 
regimen ation as a means of level- 





ling do\'n end taking away what 





others have the “share-the- 
wealth idea,” internationally 
known as the quest for lebens- 
raum. 

Among many, too there is the 
great fear of insecurity. This cuts 
two ways. On the one hand, many 
people in poverty are willing to 
accept the chains of central gov- 
ernment control in return for a 
secure minimum of material well- 
being. At the other extreme, the 
very wealthy are willing to ac- 
cept similar chains in order to 
maintain the “order” which they 
hope to secure under some Fascist 
form of social organization. Both 
these kinds of appeasers of autoc- 
racy exist in our midst. 

Today, we are in the midst of 
a worldwide experiment with col- 
lectivism, which is a form of 
social organization that subordi- 
nates the individual to central con- 
trol and arbitrarily deprives him 
of his freedom of choice. Under 
collectivism, equality means, not 
equal opportunity, but uniformity 
of income. 

In Russia we find Communism 
which is based upon the equal 
treatment of unequals—the harsh- 
est form of tyranny. In Sweden 
we find that radical form of labor 
tyranny known as Cooperation, 
and one which now appears to be 
selling out to Communism. In 
France we _ find Syndicalism, 
closely affiliated with Commu- 
nism. And in Great Britain, the 
land of the Magna Charta and the 
home of Capitalism, we _ see 
Socialism and economic decay. 

How about our own country? 
Have we not had a weird mixture 
of American idealism with Rus- 
sian Communism, poured into the 
dirty pan of American politics 
and seasoned with the purchas- 
ing-power-creation sauce of.J, M. 
Keynes? We ourselves. have at 
least had a mild case of this 
worldwide experimentation with 
collectivism. 

One thing I know: the majority 
of the people of the United States 
a freedom, as I have defined 
it. 

Another thing I know ‘is that 
I, and therefore many others, pre- 
fer freedom on three separate 
counts: (1) I instinctively feel a 
preference for it. (2) My abstract 
reasoning leads me to conclude 
in its favor. (3) Empirical evi- 
dence of its material advantageous 
convince me. 


Among my reflex tendencies, 
sometimes called instincts, is one 
that demands self expression. This 
“urge” is well known to educators 
and psychologists. I ask, how can 
it be gratified in a regime of con- 
trol where the individual is not 
free to determine either his con- 
sumption or his productive activi- 
ties? Another innate feeling is 
what may be called a sense of 
justice, and a notable part-of this 
is a feeling that I have a claim 
on anything I have made. This 
leads to the feeling that I am 
rewarded fairly when I am paid 
all that I produce, no more and no 
less. Here, again, such-a system 
of rewards is to be found no 
where except in a free society. 


Even more powerful in influ- 
encing me, are the conclusions 
based upon ‘strict logic. Reason 
tells me that the essence of truth 
is an observable relation between 
cause. and effect. This leads 
straight to the system of equal 
opportunity and incentive re- 
wards, in the following ways: 


It leads to the conclusion that 
the maximum production may be 
attained only under freedom, the 
reason being twofold. First, it 
gives incentive rewards based 
upon productivity, which bring 
out the maximum continuous ef- 
forts of individuals under any 
normal or usual circumstances. 
Second, it provides the most ef- 
fective means of determining the 
specialization and division of 
labor, by which we not only find 
a place for every man but. put 
every man in his place. 


Reason, again, tells me that a 
fair distribution of the proceeds 
of industry is unlikely to be 
achieved except under industrial 
freedom, and accordingly that 
social stability is best served 
thereby. Only under an equilib- 
rium of economic forces freely 
arrived at, and therefore freely 
accepted, is a condition of social 
stability likely to be permanent. 
Without such an_e equilibrium, 
coercion is necessary. The essence 
of a free economy is free equiiib- 
rium. The essence of an unfree 
economy is regimetation, articula- 
tion, “production-for-service,” or 
whatever the authoritarian 
semantics may.call it. 

If you are not convinced by 
my analysis of instinct and reason, 
I fall back on empirical evidence 
as to the success of free enter- 
price in free markets. Two 
widely-accepted criteria of such 
success may be mentioned: real 
wages and the standard of living. 
Both of these criteria show higher 
results in the United States than 
in any authoritarian state, prob- 
ably higher than in any other na- 
tion in the world. 

Some results recently stated by 
R. T. Haslam are as follows: It 
takes one hour of labor to make 
a cotton shirt in the United States, 
four hours in Great Britain, and 
nine-and-a-half hours in pre-war 
Germany. It takes 60 hours of 
labor to make a radio in the 
United States, 171 hours in Great 
Britain, and 262 hours in Sweden. 
The coal that it takes an Ameri- 
can miner one hour to produce 
requires seven hours in Russia. 

And although the United States 
has but about 6% of the total 
population of the world, its people 
have 75% of all the automobiles 
in the world, 54% of the refriger- 
ators, 50% of the radios, and one- 
third of the soap. 

Is it any wonder that we are 

continually policing our shores to 
keep the people from other coun- 
tries from coming in? But who- 
ever heard of anybody trying to 
emigrate to Russia? 
_ In most countries today we see 
great scarcity, financial ruin, and 
oppression. Certainly one can not 
say that collectivist planning or 
central control gives any assur- 
ance of prosperity or freedom. 
Our so-called “‘planless economy” 
has worked at least as well as the 
economy of any other nation. 

That leaves our greater freedom 
‘as a net gain! 

And, at that, we have never 
closely approached the perfection 
of our institutions or the full at- 
tainment of our ideals. We have 
restricted trade, endured a bad 
monetary system, and _ suffered 
much unwise government inter- 
ference. We have failed to adopt 
the best rules for the game of 
economic life as we play it here. 


I know no more encouraging 
fact than that the most conserva-. 
tive American economist, the 
staunchest defender of private en- 
terprise, could tell you dozens of 
ways to reform and improve our 
economic system. 


Ill. How to Get Free Markets For 
Free Enterprise? 


1. Standard Meney 


The first definite essential to 
to economie freedom today is 
monetary freedom. And the es- 
sence of monetary freedom is the 
adoption of a monetary standard 


system of money and credit. With- 
out such a basis, we are forced 
to rely upon a so-called managed 
currency — which leads to the 


aged debt—and a managed cur- 


rency can work only in a com- 
pletely-managed economy. 


world have sought to perpetuate 
their power by 


church and to crown. That was 





Feudalism. 


to serve as a basis for the nation’s | 


final futility of a so-called man- | 


For centuries, the tyrants of the | 


debasing the cur- | 
rency. You can aimost say that’ 
tyranny is built on paper! | 


; Prior to freedom of-trade, the | traders think gold worth $70 an 
individual had few. rights. He was ounce despite the so-called price 
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| Then three things ha 

the Protestant Reformation i; 
religion, the Humanistic Renais- 
sance in learning, and the Magna 
Charta in politics. And all three 
headed up in the rights of the in- 
dividual. These spelled politica) 
freedom for him—the right to 
vote. But, fully as important as 
that, they spelled economic free- 
dom — the right to trade — the 
right to produce according to 
one’s abilities, and to consume ac- 
cording to one’s tastes. 

This was made possible only by 
growing freedom of exchange. 
|And that rested upon the growing 
use of money, which, in the be- 
ginning was on a direct metallic 
standard, gold, or her sister, sij- 
ver, serving as the chief medium. 
And as trade grew, freedom grew. 
Trading depends on good roads 
and good money. 

But, as though sensing the dan- 
ger to tyrants, the kings of those 
days sought to debase the coin- 
age, thus disrupting trade. Let 
Henry VIII pass. Came Louis XV, 
the inheritor of the debts of Louis 
XIV. He took up with John Law 
of Mississippi Bubble fame, who 
developed a scheme for maintain- 
ing the power of the king, by 
compelling the people to use 
paper currency. Money, said he, 
gets its value from “use”; there- 
fore let us make them use paper, 
and it will get value. 

I pass over the tyranny of the 
Communist-like mobs of the 
French Revolution that followed. 
Their Mirabeau, too, had the idea 
that debt and currency go to- 
gether. Thus I come to the ty- 
ranny of Red Russia. I know no 
better proof of that tyranny than 
the absence of a standard money 
,in Russia. It was one of the 
builders of that tyranny, Lenin, 
who said (and I quote): “The 
surest way to destroy Capitalism 
is to debase money.” You see, the 
man who can’t seek work in a free 
market for a money wage, and 
who can’t seek the goods he wants 
to buy in a free market for a 
money price, is not free. 


Then came Hitler and his Dr. 
Schacht, and, building on the 
Medieval doctrines of Nationalist 
predecessors, they sought to man- 
age their Fascist economy without 
any standard for their currency. 
The “blocked mark” became one 
symbol of tyranny. 


So gold, the symbol of freedom, 
flowed out, and sought a haven in 
our shores. Alas, here it met the 
curse of Keynes. This radical 
British economist became the 
prophet of the New Deal, and his 
central doctrine is that money is 
a sort of necessary evil to be 
used as a means of managing what 
he and his followers always call 
“the economy”—as if our eco- 
nomic life were a sort of measles! 
To the Keynesian tyrant, money 
is just a means of “priming the 
pump.” So the New Deal “‘leader” 
seized our gold, repudiated gold 
_bonds, and went on a paper re- 
'gime. (Talk about “The Crime of 
*73” when silver was demone- 


in 








| tized!) The general idea was to 


'manage the currency so as to 
manage “the economy”— a ty- 
_rannical system of central con- 
| trol over individuals, made pos- 
sible by freeing the tyrant from 
the restraints imposed by gold re- 
| serves. 


| There is no pretense now that 
the United States is on any ob- 


| 


jective standard of value at home. 
|This is evidenced by the fact that 
so large a part of the govern- 
/ment’s activity goes to ‘“manag- 
ing” the currency, including ef- 
forts to fix prices. Nor is it true 
that internationally we are on 


| some sort of a gold standard. Ex- 


| 


change controls prevail. There is 
hardly a trace of automatic action 
whereby the value of the dollar 
in exchange for other currencies 
would depend upon its converti- 
bility into gold. Why do .foreign 


} 
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| 
trol and social reform. The func- | 
tion of money is to measure ob- 
jective Or free market values — 
the values upon which economic 
democracy is built. This requires 
a standard money unit. 

A monetary standard provides 
the only way to make money a 
freely-accepted medium of ex- 
change. What alternative is there? 
A managed currency. What is a 
managed currency? it is a sys- 
tem of making the citizens use 
the debt of the sovereign — his 
notes or his bond-secured de- 
posits. ‘ 

There is just one simple ele- 
ment in the gold standard, namely 
that the money unit has its value 
determined by a given quantity 
of pure gold, through free con- 
vertibility and a free gold market. 

In any free economy, this prin- 
ciple applies under any circum- 
stances. Under two _ conditions 
only is it non-applicable, namely 
(1) war and (2) Communism. ‘The 
gold standard and free trade were 
largely responsible for Ergland’s 
great 19th Century prosperity. 
Similarly, they can contribute to 
our prosperity now. 

A standard for money provides 
the only basis for the stability of 
its value. Today, we do not know 
what a paper dollar is really 
worth. By the same token, we do 
not know what quantity of gold 
there should be in a gold dollar. 
Incidentally,, we do not know 
what quantity of paper may be 
issued, and for safety must rely 
upon some indefinite feeling that 
already we have too much. 

A standard means reserves for 
the currency, which set objective 
and automatic limits to currency 
issues. This is essential to con- 
fidence. 

A standard removes the threat 
of demands to “create purchasing 
power” by writing up . “new 
money” in the shape of bank de- 
posits based on government debt. 
(Incidentally, a standard thus 
prevents the use of government 
credit for the purpose of buying 
the votes of the people, and our 
experience in the past decade in- 
dicates that the only way to keep 
so-called pump-priming from be- 
coming vote-buying is to have the 
government finally take over and 
own the pump! Then everybody 
would have to work for the gov- 

nment.) 

i standard insures that the 
money will not be based on debt, 
and that the currency will not be 
a mere monetization of the public 
debt. The leading currency man- 
agers today are precisely in the 
position of John Law in the days 
of Louis XV, and their attitude 
toward the free commercial bank- 
ing system of the country Is one 
that would involve reducing it to 
a mere fiscal agency of the gov- 
ernment. 

Any other system than one 
based on a standard is an “if 
system. If the government limits 
the currency, and if there 1s ade- 
quate investment and production, 
and if the currency 1S generally 
accepted at a suitable rate of ex- 
change for products, anything 
would do as money. But one 
might as well say that if we did 
not die, we would live forever. 
The only economy in which it 
makes no difference what is used 
for money and in which a so- 
called money of account,” serving 
merely as tickets, may function 
successfully, is a completely man- 
aged economy; that is, a totali- 
tarian state. 

2. Scientific Economics . 

The second great essential to 
the preservation of economic free- 
dom in this country is a veturn to 
the scientific principles of Eco- 
nomics—the acceptance of eco- 
nomic principles based on free 
individual choice. Such economic 
principles are scientific in that 
they seek to explain the cause- 
and-effect relationships of eco- 
nomic life; they seek to explain 
the causes of economic value, 
considering the forces of demand 


in dealing with his environment. 
This is “equilibrium economics,” 
or “value economics,” so-called 
because it proceeds from a consid- 
eration of the causes of free in- 
dividual valuations. 

It is no mere coincidence that, 
as the world has moved toward 
collectivism and the coercion of 
individuals through managed 
economy, our chairs of economics 
have become more and more filled 
by economists who have no confi- 
dence in democracy or competi- 
tion. Such men are filled with 
essentially egotistical notions 
about their ability to plan and 
control what they always call 
“the economy.” They always ac- 
cept the idea of a managed cur- 
rency. 

Today the condition of Eco- 
nomics is pitiable, as is illustrated 
by the fact that so many econo- 
mists prefer to say “I feel this or 
that,” rather than “I think thus 
and so.” Accordingly, business has 
no logical defense. It has no 
ideology of science to counteract 
the ideology .of collectivism. It 
has no “party line” of its own! 
The ideology of sound business, in 
a free country, is found in the 
laws of economic science based 
upon the study of freely-deter- 
mined market values. 

I want to make a plea to you 
businessmen to organize a fight 
against radicalism and pressure 
groups in American politics, in 
order that we may preserve free 
private enterprise. 


(a) True Theories for Wages, 
Interest, Profits, and Money. Con- 
sider the wages-price situation to- 
day. The futility of the whole dis- 
cussion is apparent, when you 
reflect that nobody has any idea 
what wages ought to be. Some 
take cost of living, sgme take 
profits, some take wages in a past 
period. Nobody.has a true theory 
of wages which is applicable as a 
practical guide to determining 
what wages ought to be in the 
steel industry, the automobile in- 
dustry, or in any other particular 
case. Nor do you know where 
to find out. 

When the nation needed an 
atomic bomb, experts were called 
together, and in time the atomic 
bomb was forthcoming. When you 
want to prevent the disruption 
of reconversion, and seek a wage 
formula, you call in vain. This 
is because wé have no accepted 
economic theory. 

You can set up all the collective 
bargaining schemes in the world, 
but you will never have them 
work smoothly unless you have 
some accepted criteria of what 
constitutes a fair bargain—a fair 
wage. eee 

Then, too, there is the false doc- 
trine that interest has nothing to 
do With investment, and can be 
reduced “nearly to zero!” As long 
as this Keynesian doctrine pre- 
vails, individual saving and in- 
vestment are in jeopardy. 

Or, again, ¢onsider the profits 
situation. For nearly a generation, 
an increasing fumber of academic 
economists have been teaching 
that profits tend to disappear, and 
that they exist only under condi- 
tions of imperfect competition, In 
this doctrine are the seeds of de- 
struction for enterprise and 
profits. aah : 

Do you knew anything about 
this condition? Have you done 
anything about it? Yet, you are 
the enterprisers. You.are the ones 
whose function I seek to explain 
when I explaim-the necessity prof- 
its, and justify the existence of 
differential. profits, that is profits 
which are low at the ”margin,” 
and high -where superior entre- 
preneurial ability is exercised. _ 

Free private enterprise never Is 
going to be safe, until you free 
private enterprisers show a fair 
and intelligent interest ineconomic 


profits. 

This is to say nothing of the 
common acceptance of fiat cur- 
rency, and.debt management. 





and supply as lying in the nature 
of man and 


the choices he makes |prisers take intelligent steps to 


So-1 propose’ that: our enter- 


theory, including the theory of 


corabat and offset the radical 
propaganda and the pressure- 
group activity of those who seek 
to overthrow the system of free 
private enterprise. I propose that 
they delegate to the most compe- 
tent of their number the duty of 
devoting not part of their time but 
their entire time to organizing 
the resistance, and to developing 
an effective counter attack. 

But this they will never do un- 
less and until their efforts are 
implemented by a broad, true, | 
social-minded theory of economic 
value. They must have the advice 
of trained economists who are 
above suspicion of bias or preju- 
dice. They must aid them in their 
studies and teaching, and, above 
all, in maintaining the research 
and publications which are so im- 
portant in the development of | 
science. 

Economics need more wisely 
endowed “chairs” and more effec- 
tive publications, to encourage the 
scientific study of the forces of 
demand and supply. 


In my opinion, the American 
Economic Association, and _ its 
publication, “The American Eco- 
nomic Review,” have for some 
years been largely dominated by 
an element which is opposed to 
the idea of economics as a science, 
and represents a closed mind as 
to the posSibility of basing eco- 
nomic life upon a system of free 
individual choice. In too many of 
our leading colleges and univer- 
sities, the economics teaching is 
dominated by the same group. 


(b.) Economics Separate From 
Ethics and Politics. All this in- 
volves a separation between eco- 
nomic values and ethical or politi- 
cal values, to the end that eco- 
nomic principles may be truly 
scientific. I mean no elimination 
or lack of consideration for ethical 
and political matters. Such values, 
however, are highly subjective 
and indefinite. They can afford 
no basis for general agreement. To 
mix them with economic consid- 
erations, therefore, brings con- 
fusion and uncertainty. For ex- 
ample, suppose we are considering 


affected by their holding powers. 
Prices are right — not too high 
or too low — when.they represent 
values which are a free balance 
between the desires of individual 
buyers and sellers. There is only 
one way to get such prices, and 
that is to let all productive in- 
dividuals “vote” in free markets 
by bidding or asking for goods 
according to what they seem to 
such individuals to be worth. 

No government bureau can 
make such prices. Even if an all- 
wise dictator existed, he would 
have to approximate the results 
of competitive markets. But in a’ 
democracy, that is out of the) 
question. Politics is bound to in- | 
trude. Pressure groups arise. In- | 
efficiency in such matters is gen- 





eral, and “squeezes,” maladjust- | 


ments, and discriminatory bonuses | 
or penalties become the rule. 

Central control breaks down, 
unless it covers all the conditions 
of demand and supply, which 
leads: to a completely managed 
economy, including a managed 
currency and control over wages. 
Such management misdirects and 
reduces the main incentive to 
production. Recently, we have 
seen how it tends to prevent those 
increases in output which might 
minimize the effects of inflation. 


The price system is the only 





made by men in their capacities 
as consumers and producers. Un- 
der the price system, individual 
consumers vote for what they 
want merchants to carry and 
manufactures to make, using dol- 
lar bills as ballots. At the same 
time, manufacturers and mer- 
chants run for the important of- 
fice of supplying the millions of 
consumers with what they want, 
competition for money income 
being the means, and cost of pay- 
rolls and materials being their 
campaign expenses. Thus produc- 
tion and consumption are gov- 
erned by freely-determined prices 
which show what consumers think 





some large expenditure for pub- 
lic works. We should first go to 
the economist to find out what its 
effect will be on production, and 
whether the incdme it brings will 
cover the costs. Then we should 
go to the expert in ethics to find 
out whether the scheme would 
involve acts that are wrong or 
bad, such as possible discrimina- 
tion in taxes to pay for the public 
works. Finally, we should go to 
the student of government or 
poljtics to find out whether social 
stability would be weakened by 
not incurring the expenditure. 
Then the conclusion may be that, 
even though no unethical prac- 
tice would be involved, and 
though the public work in ques- 
tion might tend somewhat to 
strengthen the political solidarity 
of the country, the results would 
not be worth the costs as set 
forth by the economist. Or the 
ethical and political conditions 
might warrant constructing and 
operating the public work at an 
economic loss. However that may 
be, nothing but confusion comes 
out of the thought of an econ- 
omist who conceals his political 
and ethical bias under the guise 
of a mere economic judgment. 


(c.) The ‘‘Price System.’’ 
Another aspect of the return to 
economic science and freedom is 
the restoration of the price system 
which automatically regulates 
equilibrium of economic forces. 
This is the system of competition. 
The price system is one in which 
the relative importance of things 
is decided, not by votes, but by 
economic value resulting from the 
free play of the forces of demand 
and supply. In this statement, note 
well that “demand” means a sum- 
mation of the desires of the in- 
dividuals who are the potential 
buyers, as backed by their earned 
purchasing power. Similarly, 
“supply” means a summation of 
the costs and scarcities that affect 


it worthwhile to buy and what 
producers think it worthwhile to 
sell. 


A part of the price system is 
the competitive system. A funda- 
mental definition of competition 
is free individual choice. This is 
what gives prices their validity. 
When a market is competitive, we 
all tend to accept the values that 
are estabiished in it as having a 
special significance based upon 
our confidence that such values 
reflect the ideas of buyers and 
sellers as to the relative impor- 
tance of the commodity concerned. 
There is no _ alternative but 
monopoly or government price 
fixing, and government price fix- 
ing is merely monopoly practiced 
by the state. 


(d) The Profits System. And so 
we come to the profits system as 
a part of economic freedom. By 
this we mean the system in which 
the production and marketing of 
goods are determined by free in- 
dividual initiative working under 
the price system. The profits sys- 
tem requires that producers shall 
be motivated by the hope of gain 
according to their efficiency in 
supplying the wants of consumers. 
In Socialism the idea is “from 
each according to his capacity; to 
each according to his needs.’’* 
Thus Socialism separates the mo- 
tivation of the producer from the 
distribution of income among the 
consumers, and gives no assurance 
of any balance between supply 





*In recent years, Russian Com- 
munism has altered the slogan to 
read “from each according to his 
capacity to each according to his 
work.” This, however, leaves a 
fundamental inconsistency in mo- 
tivation since work appears to 
mean nothing but time put in 
in connection with some activity 
dictated by the state, and thus has 
no relation to production in the 
economic sense, or to the eco- 





the asking prices of sellers, as 





nomic value. 


non-arbitrary and non-coercive | 
way to get an adjustment between | 
demand and supply, that is be- 
tween different individual choices | 


and demand. Certainly there is 
no basis for automatic or free 
equilibrium. The profits system is 
the opposite, and provides the 
means whereby free men may 
function as producers with the 
assurance that they will always 
be tending to establish a balance 
between supply and demand. This 
is true, simply because the re- 
ward of the free enterpriser is, or 
tends to be, in proportion to his 


|productivity, that is to the value 


of the products he has to sell. 
Nor should it be forgotten for 
one moment that a cardinal point 
in favor of the free enterprise 
system is that it maximizes the 
incentive to production, both by 
rewarding efficiency and penal- 
izing inefficiency, thus insuring 
the maximum quantity of goods 
available for distribution. If any- 
one doubts the truth of this state- 
ment, which by the way is usually 
accepted even by the radical col- 
lectivists, let him look around the 
world today, Where does one find 


‘the problems of shortage and 
| scarcity? 


Certainly not in the 
countries where free enterprise 
prevails. There one finds people 
worrying about the possibilities 
of overproduction and temporary 
disequilibria. Even this is, I 
think, chiefly the result of a re- 
mediable imperfection in the profit 
system. But even without reform, 
are the excesses of abundance not 
better than the excesses of 
scarcity? 

There are two aspects of the 
profits system which must be 
thoroughly understood both by 
businessmen and by the common 
people, if that system is to endure. 
One of these is the nature of the 
function performed by the enter- 
priser. The other is the necessity 
of “differential returns” to supe- 
rior enterprise. 

Enterprise is the cause of prof- 
its. If, therefore, we do not un- 
derstand it, we are unable to 
define profits. Thus it is vital to 
understand that the function of 
enterprise is to make business de- 
cisions and assume ultimate re- 
sponsibility therefore—decisions to 
buy and to sell, decisions as to 
organization and direction—deci- 
sions upon which the success or 








failure of the business organiza- 
tion depends. Such decisions, 
whether made by the state as an 
enterpriser or by private busi- 
nessmen, must be made. There- 
fore, I hold that profits are simply 
the share in the social income 
which is attributable to enter- 
prise, whoever may exercise it, 
and which tends to represent the 
value of the enterpriser’s serv- 
ices. If the enterpriser is to be 
free, profits must exist as an in- 
dependently-determined share in 
the social income. Most emphati- 
cally profits do not tend to dis- 
appear. They may be turned into 
losses and be borne by the citizens 
who are, as it were, the stock- 
holders of the state. (Or should 
one in these days say, the bond- 
holders?) That does not change 
the general nature of the problem. 

As to “differentials,” they are 
the reward of superior enter- 
prisers. Differences among enter- 
prisers are as sure as differences 
among horses or dogs—or politi- 
cians for that matter. They are 
bound to mean differences in 
profits. If, then, the state, through 
coercion in the form of discrim- 
inatory taxes or otherwise, tries 
to take good profits away from 
good businessmen, good business- 
men will not do their best, pro- 
duction will be restricted, and 
everybody suffer. 


Conclusion: Free enterprise in 
free markets, subject only to 
well-established ethical and po- 
litical regulations. 

(e) Free Markets for Capital 
and Labor. Time forbids a discus- 
sion of two other essentials of free 
economic life: (1) Free capital, or 
capitalism. This means freedom 
of individuals to save and invest, 
with a free determination of the 
value of their services in free 
money markets. (2) Free labor, or 


(Continued on page 1684) 
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fhe wages system. This means a companies possess, may be pre- 
motivation of free labor according | vented. 


to the principles of free collective 
bargaining without monopoly on 
either side. Both free capital and 
free labor are based upon a sound 
economic analysis of the nature 
and functions of labor and capital. 
Capital must be kept clearly sep- 
arate from the idea of land. The 
idea of labor must be kept clearly 
separate from the idea of enter- 
“prise. Such necessary separation 
can exist only with the aid of a 
sound economic analysis of func- 
tion and the true nature of costs 
of production. 


(f.) A Free Government. And 
so we come to the final point in 


which are now most essential to 
the restoration of economic free- 
dom in this country. This is an 
understanding of the true nature 
and function of what we call gov- 
ernment. By “government” we 
mean an association of interre- 
lated individuals, existing for the 
welfare of those individuals, and, 
being potentially perpetual, for 
the welfare of their posterity. As 
already stated, a government is 
free only when its citizens are 
free. It exists for the sake of its 
citizens, and in a democracy de- 
pends upon the consent of the 
governed. 


The curse of the past generation 
thas been the tendency to accept 
the idea of a government as a sort 
of entity—the idea of the cor- 
porate state.” This results in sub- 
eordinating the individual to the 
state, and making him nothing but 
a dependent part of the whole— 
as if the government came first 
and then divided itself up into in- 
dividuals. This is the tendency of 


the political and economic thought | 


of both Fascism and Communism. 
It finds expression in a managed 
economy, social planning, central 
control, or whatever other stock 
phrase may be used. 


The big fact is that men are 
different. They have different in- 
terests and different productive 
capacities. Thus, although they 
have many interests in common, 
they are inevitably led into 
clashes of interest. If different 
men are to return their freedom, 
the only way to compose their 
differences is through mutual ac- 
ceptance of government regula- 
tions. If, however, they lack the 
intelligence or self-control to ac- 
cept the standards that are in- 
volved in a democratic govern- 
ment—if they break down into 
warring classes or pressure groups 
—then the political dictator 
emerges. He soon becomes an 
economic dictator since his politi- 
«al interests lead him to take their 
wealth away from those who 
have, to win the votes of the 
“have-nots.” Thus the only way 
to preserve free economic life, 
is to preserve free political life. 

What then are the functions of 
a free government? 


First I would put the function 
of protection and preservation of 
erder. 


‘Second, comes the provision of 
what may be called “public util- 
ity” services, such as a monetary 
system, highways system, educa- 
tion, sanitation, and the like. 


Whenever there is no motive for 
individuals to perform adequately 
a service of fundamental and gen- 
eral importance, the government 
may step in. Or whenever indi- 
widuals are led by self-interest to 
do things which run counter to 
the interests of the majority, 
government action is required. 
“Thus, anti-social acts such as the 
_ Waste of limited natural resources 
or the abuse of natural monopo- 


“Mies such as railway and telephone |: 














Third, I would put the estab- 
lishment of rules for fair compe- 
tition. 


I think that in addition to these 
primary functions of government, 
we may add the promotion of a 
social point of view through edu- 
cation, and the assumption of 
ieadership in technical and social 
research. I see no objection to, 
and possibly much advantage in, 
any government experimentation 
which the taxpayers are willing to 
support, and which depends for 
its appeal on convincing free 


‘people that the results attained 


: ne 'are desirable. 
our anaiysis of those conditions 


But, aside from these fields, 
what should a free government 
do? I know of nothing. It is 
individuals that count, and there 
is no evidence to show that a di- 
rect balancing of individual wants 
and costs can be attained through 
any system of voting. Does any- 
one think that by a Gallup poll 
we could run the economic life of 
the nation? It is impossible 
through government action to bal- 
ance directly the satisfaction of 
individual human wants against 
the dissatisfaction of individual 
human costs. (For example, indi- 
viduals who pay most for the im- 
provement of some watershed may 
live thousands of miles away. 
Too often, a majority of those who 
vote taxes pay no direct taxes 
themselves. ) 


Again, government action inev- 
itably leads to so much stand- 
ardization as fairly to be called 
regimentation. It must be broad 
and general, dealing with the 
whose nation or some great class 
of the people. This prevents that 
allowance for differences in re- 
wards according to different pro- 
ductive capacities, which is so 
essential to true equality of op- 
portunity and to freedom. Gov- 
ernments pay too little for big 
men, and too much for little ones. 


Government operation is rigid 
end slow to adopt itself to changes. 
Think of the ghastly limitations 
of committing the changing eco- 
nomic life of dynamic society to 
so-called “five-year plans’”’! 

It is a disadvantage of govern- 


ment that it necessarily tends to 
mix political and economic valves. 
Government policies are detc&er- 
mined by a system of voting in 
which each individual casts one 
ballot, regardless of his tastes or 
capacities as a producer. It is 
supported by compulsory levies 
upon its citizens, which we call 
taxes, levies which are made re- 
gardless of the economic results 
attained, and have no direct re- 
lation to the economic efficiency 
of the administration. e 


Motivation in government is not 
conductive to efficiency, since 
government officials have great 
powers, but little responsibility 
for their acts, and are subject to 
no close or continuous testing of 
the value of their services. And 
they are paid out of taxes. 


(g) Sound rules of taxation. 
As to taxes! Perhaps next most 
important to a standard for our 
money is a standard for our taxa- 
tion. Three sound rules are cer- 
tain: (1) each and every free citizen 
should contribute some direct tax 
payment to the support of govern- 
ment, no matter how little; (2) 
no one should be forced to con- 
tribute so much that he comes to 
feel that it is not worth while to 
earn as much as he can; (3) when 
taxes are required to support un- 


necessary functions of govern- 
ment, not generally accepted as 
consistent with the principles of 
freedom here stated, they are ex- 
cessive. 


Like our “progressive” educa- 


tion, our progressive taxation has 
gone too far. 


Conclusion 


In brief conclusion, I would say 
that free markets and the free 
enterprise system are essential 
parts of freedom itself—of free 
individual choice. 

We want these partly because 
we want them, we being free 
men; and partly because both 
reason and empirical evidence in- 
dicate important advantages over 
collectivism. 

In order to attain them, we need 
merely renew and perfect the in- 
stitutions which we know very 
well, the chief economic ones 
being a standard money as a part 
of a price and profits system pre- 
served by a democratic govern- 
ment which exists by the consent 
of all the governed. 

Here is my analysis in a nut- 
shell: 

We have a good thing in our 
Ameriean economic system. 

Its essence is free individual 


choice in consumption and pro- | 


duction, as seen in free markets 
for free enterprisers. 

What does one do when one has 
a good thing? Does one throw it 
away? Wreck it by radical 
changes? Fundamentally alter it 
by revolution? Or stall it by mix- 
ing it with inconsistent foreign 
parts that don’t fit, or throwing 
sand in the bearings? 


No, one does none of these 
things. Let us cling to our good 
system, for our own benefit and 
our children’s. Let us repair any 
damages suffered by the original 
organization. Let us perfect the 
design, so that it may function 
more efficiently. Let us not for- 
get to clean out the dirt from the 
bearings, renew faulty parts, and 
oil up the governor. 

Then let us turn on the power! 





Griscuolo Honored 
By Roman Nobility 


Word has just been received 
from Rome, Italy, that the 
Capitular Mil- 
itary Order of 
Concordia, has 
awarded its 
highest dec- 
oration, that 
of Bailly 
Grand Cross, 
upon Luigi 
Criscuolo, 
New York fi- 
nancier and 
publicist, for 
philan- 
thropic serv- 
ices rendered 
to the Italian 
people. This 
honor comes 
to the recipient just before his 
60th birthday on March 25, of 
which 58 have been celebrated 
in the United States. 

The order is headed by rank- 
ing members of the Roman nobil- 
ity, among which are Generai 
Sebastiano Visconti Prasca, Grand 
Master, Prince Enrico Barberini 
and Count Celio Corsi, and others, 
many of whem are also Knights 
of Malta. Mr. Criscuolo was 
named to the category of Justice 
which is accorded only to mem- 


bers of the ancient nobility of 
Italy having at least four quarter- 
ings on their coats of arms. 


ing & Co. Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tae Financia CHRONICLE) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—King 
& Co., Michigan National Bank 
Building, have added Rollie Work- 
man to their staff. 


With Frank Newman Co. 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHRonicte) 
MIAMI, FLA.—Kenneth B. 
Stucker has joined the staff of 
Frank D. Newman Co., Ingraham 





Luigi Criscuolo 











aid and there is no other country 
to which they may turn, 

The problem with which we are 
faced has a history and a back- 
ground. Greece’s difficulties are 
not new. But they have become 
acute as a result of special cir- 
cumstances. 

Long before the war Greece 
had a hard time making ends meet. 
Her poverty of natural resources 
|is so great that she has always 
| needed more imports than sae 
could pay for with exports. Only 
| by hand-to-mouth contriving has 
| she been able to maintain a pre- 
‘carious balance in her interna- 
| tional economic position. In the 
| past much of her export trade 
| naturally went to central Eu- 
| ropean markets, particularly to 
| Germany; during the thirties she 
| was forced into closer dependence 
'on Germany through clearing 
| agreemen s and other instruments 
_of Nazi economic warfare. 
| And then came the Italian inva- 
| sion, the German invasion, four 
| years of cruel enemy occupation, 
_and the scorching of her earth by 
the retreating enemy. Perhaps no 
other country in the world has 
suffered greater destruction of i s 
physical resources than Greece. 

I should like to focus your at- 
tention upon four’ conditions 
which were found to exist at the 
time -of Greece’s liberation. 

1. Physical destruction had 
catastrophically impaired Greece’s 
ability to produce, either for home 
consumption or for exports; 

2. Greece’s entire fiscal system 
had been, destroyed; © 

3. The Greek civil service and 
administrative system had been 
gravely impaired through the 
Starvation and death of many of 
its personnel, undermined by in- 
filtration of undesirable elements, 
demoralized by inflation and the 
resultant scramble for existence; 
and 

4. The authority of the Greek 
state was threatened by several 
thousand armed men who defied, 
and continue to defy, it in certain 
areas of the country. This situa- 
tion in part grew out of the arm- 
ing of guerilla forces during the 
war of liberation. Many of these 
people have retained their weap- 
ons and certain bands now use 
them for fighting to resolve the 
political differences that might 
otherwise be peaceably settled 
The Greek Government has 
charged before the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations that the 
insurgent groups operating in 
northern Greece are assisted from 
outside Greece by supplies’ and 
training in neighboring countries. 
A commission appointed by the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations is now investigating these 
charges. 


In the period of more than two 
years since its liberation Greece 
has received substantial relief as- 
sistance from the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Great Britain has also 
extended very substantial aid to 
Greece in an effort-to supplement 
the relief and reconstruc‘ion ef- 
forts of UNRRA, and to organize 
and equip the Greek Army. 


However, at the end of this cur- 
rent month outside assistance to 
Greece is scheduled to stop 
UNRRA is going out of business 
in Greece and British assistance, 
for reasons of which you are 
aware, is to be discontinued. 

The cessation of outside aid to 
Greece means immediate crisis. 
Unless help is forthcoming from 
some other quarter, Greece’s econ- 
omy will quickly collapse, very 
possibly carrying away with it 
the authority of the government 
and its power to maintain order 
and the essential services. 

The information reported to us 
by the Greek and British Govern- 
ments in regard’ to *eonditions in 
Greece has been eorréborated by 








Building. ~ ‘an 


reports we have received from the 
‘American Ambassador in -Greece 





Acheson Explains Greek Situation 


(Continued from page 1653) 


and from the American economic 
mission which has been in Greece 
at the invitation of the Gree, 
Government inquiring into eco- 
nomic conditions there. 

Essential imports for civilians 
and for the army under the cir- 
cumstances can continue for only 
a few weeks. Two weeks ago the 
dollar resources available ;, 
Greece were only $14 million— 
enough for one month’s imports 
of food and other essentials from 
the United States and other coun- 
tries If imports should cease. the 
price of such goods as are avaijl- 
able would very rapidly reach 
astronomical figures. This is jn- 
flation. Its result in a country so 
dependent upon imports would be 
paralysis of the government and 
of economic life. ‘It would als 
very probably mean the end of 
Greek freedom and independence 

The armed bands in the north. 
under Communist leadership, are 
already fighting. In the event of 
economic collapse and government 
paralysis, these bands would un- 
coubtedly increase in strength un- 
til they. took over Greece and in- 
stituted a totalitarian government 
similar to those prevailing in 
countries to the north of Greece. 
The rule of an armed minority 
would fasten itself-upon the peo- 
ple of Greece. 


In this critical situation, Greece 
has urgently asked the United 
States for help. She requests fi- 
nancial assistance for the follow- 
ing purposes: (1) To enable her 
to carry on essential imports of 
food, clothing and fuel necessary 
for the subsistence of her people: 
(2) to enable her to organize and 
equip her army in such a way 
that it will be able to restore order 
throughout her territory; and (3) 
to enable her to begin the process 
of reconstruction by putting her 
production facilities in order. (4) 
Finally, Greece requests the aid 
of experienced American admin- 
istrative, economic and technical 
personnel to assure the effective 
utilization of whatever financia! 
aid may be extended her and to 
help her to begin the reconstruc- 
tion of her own economy and pub- 
lic administration. 

The situation in Turkey is sub- 
stantially different, but Turkey 
also needs our help. The Turkish 
Army has been mobilized sincé 
the beginning of World War Ii 
and this has put a severe strain 
upon the national economy. Dur- 
ing the war Turkey received sub- 
stantial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States. 
ee helped her to carry this 
oad. 


Today the Turkish economy is 
no longer able to carry the ful! 
load required for its national de- 
fense and at the same time pro- 
ceed with that economic develop- 
ment which is necessary to keep 
the country in sound condition 
With some help from the Unitec 
States, and further assistance 
which Turkey may be able to 
negotiate with United Nations fi- 
nancial organs, Turkey should be 
in a position to continue the de- 
velopment of her own resource= 
and increase her productivity. 
while at the same time maintain- 
ing her national defenses at « 
level necessary to protect her 
freedom and independence. 


The present proposals do not 
include our sending troops to 
Greece or Turkey. We have no 
been asked to do so. We do no! 
foresee any need to do so. Anc 
we do not intend to do so. We 
have no understandings wit! 
either Greece or Turkey, oral ©! 
otherwise, in regard to the send- 
ing of troops to those countries. 

Our military missions to Greece 
and Turkey will be small ones. 
whose task will probably be to 
find out the local needs for mili- 
tary equipment and to see to }! 
that needed material is delivere* 
and in the hands of the prope’ 
authorities. Our missions will con- 
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Testing Our Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 1651) 


along with democracies and dem- 
ocracies with dictatorships. - 


Once military victory in a war 
of survival becomes a nation’s sole 
aim, military expediency dictates 
objectives and procedures. Thus 
we found ourselves for a time in 
alliance with the traitorous Vichy 
dictatorship against the people of 
France. We found ourselves later 
supporting Marshal Badoglio and 
King Victor Immanuel against the 
Italian people. We found our- 
selves buying Spanish so-called 
neutrality by supplying Francisco 
Franco with the means of con- 
tinuing to oppress the Spanish 
people. These were all policies 
dictated by military expediency 
to save lives and to hasten vic- 
tory in the war of survival. They 
did, for the moment, perhaps, 
hasten victory and save lives. But 
they left a heritage of confusion 
which later brought victory with- 
out peace—a confusion out of 
which there emerged, at the very 
moment of victory, the threat of 
another and more terrible war. 

Our own dim vision of what 
was actually happening in the 
world was further obscured by 
the fact that our closest ally, 
Great Britain, was fighting a dif- 
ferent kind of war of survival. 
Survival meant to us literally 
keeping our rather remote hemi- 
sphere free from invasion or 
penetration. But for Churchill’s 
Britain, survival meant preserv- 
ing the far-flung British Common- 
wealth and Empire. It meant not 
only preserving the British Isles, 
the Dominions, India and the Em- 
pire from invasion or penetration; 
it meant also safeguarding the 
jong lines of communications 
which held the Empire together. 
Thus, the British alliance ranged 
us for a time with the British Raj 
against the people of India and 
muddled our entire position to- 
ward the peoples of the East. 
Even more important, it brought 
our strategy in Europe under 
strong British Tory influence. 

It is no secret that Winston 
Churchill would have vastly pre- 
ferred to carry the war to Ger- 
many via what he called “the soft 
underbelly of the Axis” rather 
than by a cross-Channel invasion 
of France. This was not merely 
because Churchill considered a 
drive through the Balkans the 
most effective road to Berlin. It 
was because Empire strategy de- 
manded that Britain fight Ger- 
many with one eye on Russia— 
fight Germany in such a way as 
to prevent at the same time a Rus- 
sian incursion into the eastern 
Mediterranean basin and the “life- 
line” to the Middle East. Much 
the same reasons’ prompted 
Churchill’s angry protest against 
General Eisenhower’s decision in 
the last days of the German war 
to swing south and cut up the 
remaining German armies, in- 
stead of driving on to Berlin be- 
fore the Red Army could reach 
that coveted goal. 

In both cases Churchill was 
overruled by President Roosevelt 
and the United States High Com- 
mand—but not without leaving 
his mark upon the sum total of 
Anglo-American strategy espe- 
cially in southeastern Europe. 
The British commitment in 
Greece, which we are now being 
asked to take over, is the direct 
result of Churchill’s clumsy ef- 
forts to block Soviet penetration 
of that country by restoring a re- 
actionary and unpopular mon- 
archy. 

Finally, our vision of what the 
war was about was beclouded by 
the enigma of our other great ally, 
the Soviet Union. So long as the 
war was on, the ultimate position 
of Russia troubled us far less than 
it did Britain. We did not under- 
stand Russia. We scarcely tried 
to. So long as the Red Army was 
killing Germans, Russia was okay. 
As the war in Europe drew to- 
ward a clearly foreseeable victory, 





we began to worry about getting 
Russian help against Japan. Ap- 
parently not knowing how near 
Japan was to the end of her rope, 
we paid what now seems an ex- 
orbitant price for the promise of 
Russian assistance. This price 
was the scrapping of some of the 
basic principles of a just peace as 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter 
and the Unitéd Nations Declara- 
tion. In order to assure our- 
selves of Russian intervention in 
the Far East, we tore up the 
pledges against annexation and 
against “territorial changes that 
do not conform to the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.” We went in for con- 
nivance in an old-fashioned vic- 
tor’s peace, with its spheres of 
influence and power politics. And, 
having paid this price, for some- 
thing that we did not need, we 
proceeded to cross up our own 
bargain by dropping the atomic 
bomb without telling our Allies 
that we had such a weapon. 


Up to Our Necks in World 
Revolution 


And then—shortly after 
Day—we woke up. 

We woke up to find that we 
had won the war of survival, but 
that we were still up to our necks 
in a world revolution. And we 
still did not understand the revo- 
lution. We half expected that 
people throughout the world 
would so admire our tremendous 
industrial and military contribu- 
tion to victory that they would 
say: “Yes, sir! The Americans 
have the system. Let’s remodel 
ourselves in the American image.” 


But gradually we came to real- 
ize that nothing of the sort was 
happening. People didn’t seem in 
the least interested in adopting 
our system of free enterprise 
democracy. Most of them couldn’t 
afford it—couldn’t even afford to 
think about it. They were too 
busy wondering where they would 
get tomorrow’s breakfast, or a 
pair of shoes or a few lumps of 
coal. Throughout western Europe 
and even in the British Isles 
people were turning to the instru- 
ments of public power—to the 
agencies of government—to solve 
their hopelessly tangled problems. 
The whole concept of a _ society 
based upon property rights and 
individual profit-seeking initiative 
seemed to be crumbling before 
the mass onslaught of elemental 
human: needs. 


We had thought that, when the 
war of survival ended, western 
Europe at least would return to its 
old pattern—weaker no doubt, but 
not essentially different. This 
would have made us the big 
brother in Western society, able 
and perhaps willing to help the 
weaker members of the family 
regain their former democratic 
health. It would have stacked us, 
as the leader of the West, against 
the Soviet Union as the leader of 
the East. Instead of this, we saw 
western Europe moving into so- 
cialism—a socialism determined to 
preserve political freedom in the 
Western sense, but ready in the 
economic sphere to accept the 
bankruptcy of free-enterprise cap- 
italism. This brought us squarely 
up against one of the major prob- 
lems which we face today. 


Is a socialist or semi-socialist 
Europe a threat jo the continued 
existence of a free-enterprise sys- 
tem in our own country? If it is, 
do we wish to use our great eco- 
nomic resources to arrest the pres- 
ent trend? And finally, are we 
able, even with our great re- 
sources, to arrest it? 

Were we to answer these ques- 
tions, we should clearly develop 
one major aim of a planned for- 
eign policy. We have not an- 
swered the questions. We do not 
know whether we think the trend 
toward socialism in Europe seri- 
ously endangers our own free en- 
terprise system. We fear that it 
might. But we have reached no 


VJ 





eonsidered conclusion. Conse- 
quently, we do not know whether 
we want to try to arrest the trend. 
Nor do we know whether we 
really believe that we have the 
power to reverse it. This is the 
number one priority in making a 
foreign policy. 

It is also the number one prob- 
lem in our domestic society. 

Why? 

Because—if this foreign policy 
question is the buffalo, the Indian 
on the other side of the nickel 
reads: Are we quite sure of our 
own free enterprise system? Will 
the necessities which now compel 
Europe toward socialism arise in- 
digenously here at a later date 
and compel us in the same direc- 
tion? In other words, do we be- 
lieve that we can find some better 
way than public ownership of the 
monopolies to eliminate the boom 
and bust cycle? Do we believe 
that we can prevent our system 
from alternately providing feast 
and famine for the majority of our 
people? 

It is not my job here today to. 
try to answer these questions. My 
assignment is merely to point out 
where our foreign policy is at 
present operating in a vacuum. 

You will readily see, I think, 
how many decisions would flow 
from this one basic aim, if it were 
clearly determined. The fact that 
it is not determined means that 
there can be no consistent selec- 
tion of »stepping stones or pro- 
cedures. The fact that it is not 
determined leads us sometimes to 
action and sometimes to inaction. 
One can be as decisive as the 
other. 


Another Gap in Policy Planning 


Let me now take up briefly the 
second great gap in our foreign 
policy planning. We talk about 
peace resting upon the one-world 
idea. We are all more or less 
ready to accept that idea. But we 
refuse to take it to its logical con- 
clusion. We have: not made up 
our minds that our real aim is the 
ultimate establishment of world 
government. Unless we know 
that this is our long-run purpose 
and plan our course of action ac- 
cordingly, we are almost certain 
from time to time to improvise 
actions which will obstruct and 
perhaps prevent the attainment of 
our final goal. 


Obstacles to World Government 


There are two major obstacles 
which stand in the way of world 
government. The first is the habit 
pattern of nationalism and nation- 
alistic thinking. This obstacle is 
more likely to be overcome by 
peoples than by governments, for 
governments have a vested inter- 
est in nationalism. The second 
obstacle is technical. No one has 
yet devised a scheme of repre- 
sentation in a world parliament 
which would seem just and satis- 
factory to all the peoples of the 
world. Straight per capita repre- 
sentation would give control to 
the peoples of India and China. 
Any departure from per capita 
representation is necessarly arbi- 
trary, whether based upon liter- 
acy, or productivity, or any other 
standard. A bicameral parliament, 
with two houses differently 
elected, might provide some lee- 
way for inventiveness and experi- 
ment. But the fact remains that 
no satisfactory scheme has yet 
been developed and that, until it 
is developed, there can be little 
practical progress toward world 
government. There is, on the 
other hand, a tremendous need 
for educational effort in all coun- 


tries of the world, including our 


own, to make people realize that 


‘permanent peace can come about 


only through some form of world 
federalism. Once the need is rec- 
ognized, the chances are that the 
practical method will be found. 


But today the ultimate estab- 
lishment of world government is 


national pelicy. It is the avowed 
aim of British and Canadian pol- 
icy. We have accepted the 
United Nations idea, which is a 
long step in the right direction. 
But, unless we realize that it is 
only a step, we shall be just as 
far as ever from the goal of lasting 
peace. 


If we had resolved our basic 
dilemma as to economic organi- 
zation, and if the development of 
the United Nations into work 
government were our clearly de- 


come alarmed. And so it goes 
around the circle. 

Or, take it another way. Wa 
demand sole trusteeship and the 
right to exclude others from the 
Pacific islands formerly mandateq 
to Japan. Somewhat surprisingly, 
the Soviet Union backs our de- 
mand on the grounds that we made 
the greatest sacrifice in the Pa. 
cific war. Very soon we shall be 
asked to back a similar demand 
ly the Soviet Union for a specia} 
military position in some area 





tined aim, much of our present 
difficulty with the Soviet Union | 
would take on an aliogether aif- | 
ferent aspect. 


Soviet Policy 


This present difficulty is not) 
solely of our own making. Others | 
have contributed their share. The 
Soviet Union in particular has set 
the world a bad example. The bad | 
example consists in the simul-| 
taneous adoption of two policies— | 





where the Red Army made the 
greatest sacrifice: Thus the archi- 
tects of the second-line foreign 


| policy sometimes collaborate in 


building the vicious circle. 

This is not to say that any great 
nation should be so foolish as to 
throw away its weapons unij- 
laterally. We tried this once with 
disastrous results. Until the foun- 
dations of peace are securely laid, 
we must obviously carry insur- 
ance. We can act upon the assump- 


‘ ‘ti that th tructure of pe: 
the one a policy toward peace,| tion that the s peace 
and the at. a sutligy inaiiads to- | will stand only to the extent that 
ward the eventuality of war. others make the same assumption. 

At the present moment we are! But there is a vast difference be- 
in great danger of falling into this | *W°e” maintaining existing arma- 





not even the avowed aim of our 


‘for a base in Spitzbergen, we be- 


same pattern, if indeed we have | 
not already done so. 


The Soviet Union has existed | 
for less than a generation. For) 
most of its life it has faced the | 
determined hostility of the West. | 
British, French and United States | 
armed forces unsuccessfully tried | 
to aid the overthrow of the early | 
Bolshevik regime, and for a long 
period thereafter the Western 
Powers would not recognize the 
Soviet Government. We ourselves 
extended recogniiton only in 1934, 
af-er Hitler had come to power in 
Germany. In the period preceding 
the outbreak of World War II, 
Western diplomacy tried its best 
to turn- Nazi aggression eastward 
against Russia. To take note of 
these facts of history is not to 
overlook or condone the subver- 
Sive revolutionary activities car- 
ried on throughout the world by 
the Comintern, nor the cynical 
alliance made by the Soviet Union 
with Nazi Germany in 1939. These 
were Moscow’s own contributions 
toward a state of mutual distrust 
and suspicion, which continued to 
exist between Russia and the 
West, even after they were 
thrown into the same camp in the 
war of survival. 


Once the war of survival was 
won, it is not surprising that the 
old submerged antagonisms and 
suspicions should reappear. Nor 
is it surprising—regrettable though 
it may be—that the Soviet Union 
should, from the very beginning 
of the effort to build a peace, 
pursue two separate foreign poli- 
cies. The first of these was—and 
still is—a policy of great power 
cooperation; the second was—and 
still is—a policy of securing every 
possible advantage in the event of 
another war. 

As against this unconcealed dual 
Soviet policy, the West pretended 
at first to be placing all its bets 
upon a policy of great power co- 
operation toward peace. More and 
more, however, both Britain and 
the United States have moved to- 
ward the Russian pattern of pur- 
suing two policies. This fact now 
emerges clearly from President 
Truman’s March 12 message to the 
Congress. 


The pattern of dual policy—of 
making and at the same time 
hedging the bet on peace—is a 
vicious circle. It leads almost in- 
evitably to war. What constitutes 
insurance for A inevitably consti- 
tutes a threat to B. This again ne- 
cessitates additional insurance for 
B, which in turn appears as a new 
threat to A. The present state of 
the world is full of examples. 

We ask for a base in Iceland or 
Greenland. Knowing that our in- 
tentions are peaceful, we cannot 
understand why this should dis- 
turb the Soviet Union. But when 
the Soviet Union, likewise sure of 


its own peaceful intentions, asks 





'ment until it can be gradually 


reduced as other nations reduce 
theirs, and seeking to obtain ad- 
ditional factors of military ad- 
vantage. 

In a sense we do have to pursue 
two policies. So does every great 
power at the present time. But 
the crux lies in the balancing of 
the two policies. The policy of 
insurance must never be permitted 
to become a thing in itself; it 
must never be allowed to cause 
any positive action which invokes 
a counteraction. It must be essen- 
tially a negative policy, a policy 
of not relinquishing until. ... as 
against a policy of seeking to 
acquire. 

This, it seems to me, is where 
we could lead the way. We are 
trying to lead the way in our pro- 
posals with regard to atomic 
energy. But we obscure our effort 
by failure to enunciate a clear 
principle; and we stultify the prin- 
ciple by our increasingly acquisi- 
tive policy of insurance. 


Use of U. S. Power and Resources 


We have emerged from the war 
as momentarily the strongest na- 
tion on the earth. Our lands and 
cities are unravaged. Our re- 
sources in manpower and produc- 
tive capacity have _ increased 
enormously while ‘the resources of 
most other nations have been se- 
riously impaired. We are far ahead 
of other nations in the develop- 
ment of air power. Our Navy 1s 
more powerful than all the com- 
bined fleets of the world. We are, 
for a little time, the sole posses- 
sors of the secrets of atomic 
energy. More than al] this, we 
have time to think. Our people 
have jobs, food, clothes, money 
and things to buy with money, 
while most of the other peoples 
of the earth are scrabbling for 
the bare necessities of life. 

The true test of United States 
foreign policy is what we do with 
our power—what we do with our 
great moment of opportunity and 
responsibility. 

Once we have clarified out 
broad aims, the next thing we 
must do is to assess realistically 
the extent and limits of our effec- 
tive power. This is not an easy 
thing to do, but unless we succeed 
in doing it, we shall invite dis- 
aster. One form of such disaster 
would be the kind of moral, eco- 
nomic and political bankruptcy 
which results from any nations 
biting off more than it can chew. 
This is what Napoleon did, and 
Adolf Hitler after him. Another 
form of disaster might be that, 
having bitten off more than we 
could chew ourselves, we- should 
become dependent upon the help 
of others, who, though they might 
share some of our immediate ob- 
jectives, would not at all shar 
in our ultimate aims. 

In order that our aims may be 
consistent with our power, We 
must know not only the measure 
of our own strength but the meas~ 
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ure of the forees which oppose. 
This requires that we' 


our aims. 
recogn:ze the major trends of 
contemporary history. Assuming, 
for example, that we wish to re- 
establish pre-war free enterprise 
in areas which are now headed 
toward some form and degree of 
socialism, it means not onty that 
we must measure our power of 
attraction against that of the 
Soviet Union, it means also that 
we must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that history is moving— 
and moving rapidly—in the di- 
rection of socialism. Our power 
to arrest such a trend is not nearly 
so. great as we think. But our 
power to wrest leadership in such 
a trend from a totalitarian police- 
state is greater than we realize, 
because we do not even contem- 
plate that sort of a middle course. 


We have the power to guide the 
world in a direction toward which 
the masses of mankind desire to 
move. We do not have the power 
to reverse the direction. 


We can fritter away our strength 
in a futile attempt to buck the 
tide of history. Or we can use 
our strength to help regulate the 
flow and guide it toward uni- 
versal freedom, justice and peace. 


In every country of the world 
today there are masses of people 
who recognize that something is 
wrong, and who want to find 
what it is in order to change it 
for the better. And, in every coun- 
try there are a few people who 
are either satisfied with the world 
as it is, or think it could be im- 
proved only by turning back the 
clock. We have our choice—be- 
cause we are strong—of leading 
either group. We can make our- 
selves the last embattled strong- 
hold of the past or the spearhead 
of humanity marching toward the 
future. 


Problem of Aid to Greece 


And now let me get down to 
some contemporary brass tacks. 

President Truman’s message of 
March 12 appeared to enunciate a 
new policy. By some commen- 
tators it was hailed as a new 
Monroe Doctrine—as a step rank- 
ing in impor‘ance with President 
Roosevelt’s famous ‘Quarantine 
Speech” of October 1937, or his 
announcement of the Lend-Lease 
policy in early 1941. It is perhaps 
too soon to reach a considered 
judgment. One thing, however, is 
clear. The new policy—if it is a 
policy and not merely another 
hasty improvisation—involves far 
more than the financial commit- 
ment, which President Truman 
described as “a little more than 
ohe-tenth of 1%” of our invest- 
ment in the recent war. 


First of all it involves an un- 
dertaking on our part to deter- 
mine where and when in the 
world any free people is in danger 
of having a totalitarian regime 
imposed upon it by having “the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed 
upon the majority.” President 
Truman ment.oned Poland, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria as examples 
of where this had happened, and 
Greece and Turkey as examples 
of where it would happen, unless 
we intervened. 

What about the people of Spain? 
What about the people of Portu- 
gal? What about the people of 
Argentina? Is Franco less of a 
dictator than Ti'o? Is Peron’s 
Argentine Government less totali- 
tarian than the present govern- 
ment of Poland? 

Is the Pres:dent talking about 
all totalitarian regimes imposed 
by the will of a minority, or only 
about a certain variety of totali- 
tarian regimes imposed by a cer- 
tain kind of minority? Is this new 
doctrine a call to arms in defense 
of all human freedom against all 
forms of tyranny? Or is it only a 
call to arms against communist 
tyranny, imposed by minorities 
which we consider to be inspired 
or supported by the Soviet Union? 
If we mean that we are out to stop 
Soviet expansion, and only that, 
why not say so? The polite eva- 
sions of diplomatic parlance will 
not fool anybody—except perhaps 





some of our own 
point one. 


Point two. If we are out to stop 
Soviet expansion, why pretend 
that We are acting to help sufter- 
ing peoples, or oO preserve tne 
1reeaom of peoples waose freedom 
1S threa.ened, in Greece and Tur- 
Key’ The Greeks have suffered 
no more than the people of Spain; 
nor snall we ease their suffering 
by _botstering up the rickety 
anti-democratic regime whicn 
now oppresses them. And, if we 
are concerned about freedom, the 
people of Turkey have never in 
their history been a free people 
and are not a free people today. 
They have lived, very prosper- 
ously, under a slightly streamlined 
dictatorship, which has skilfully 
played botn ends against the mid- 
dle. When the chips were down 
in the war of survival, the Turks 
sat back and sold their chromium 
to the Nazis or to us—whichever 
would offer the highest price. Fine 
moral phrases will not fool any 
one eiither—except perhaps our- 
selves. That is point two. 

Point three. If we are to embark 
upon stopping Soviet expansion, 
just what does this mean? 

Do we mean that we intend to 
stop the spread of the communist 
ideology in all parts of the world 
except where peoples freely choose 
communism? Do we mean that 
we reverse our policy in China 
and throw our weight behind 
forces which we ourselves have 
recently characterized as corrupt 
and reactionary? 


Or do we mean merely that we 
intend to stop the Russians from 
setting up so-caHed friendly gov- 
ernments — communist or non- 
communist—around their borders? 
And, if we mean only the latter, 
do we mean to stop the creation 
of more such friendly govern- 
ments than now exist, or also to 
challenge the existence of. those 
which have already been estab- 
lished? 

These are things we have a 
right to know before we embark 
upon an adventure of such magni- 
tude. If the President of the 
United States knows what he de- 
sires the aim of the country to be, 
then he has the obligation to tell 
the Congress and the people. what 
that aim is. To speak vaguely 
about other aspects or implica- 
tions is not enough, when these 
other aspects dwarf in magnitude 
of commitment the specific action 
now urgently recommended. We 
are not talking about four hundred 
million dollars. We are talking 
about taking a first step in a pro- 
gram which will cost billions of 
dollars and perhaps millions of 
lives. If such a program is called 
for, we have a right to enter upon 
it with our eyes open to its full 
implications. 

And finally, point four. What 
about power? What about the 
relation of our effective power to 
our aim? Are we going to tackle 
this thing alone, or with help? 
And, if with help, with whose 
help, and at what price? 

If we propose to take on the job 
of stopping Sov.et expansion, not 
through the United Nations but 
by ourselves, upon whom are we 
counting to stand by our side in 
the event of a showdown? Upon 
France, where the communists 
polled the largest vote at the last 
election? Upon Socialist Britain, 
in the throes of a crisis wh-ch 
has precipitated our crisis? Upon 
China, torn by a civil war? 

If we try to do this job with 
dollars, using as our tools what- 
ever rickety remnants of the past 
may exist upon the periphery of 
the Soviet Union, all we can count 
upon will be loud cheers from the 
cohorts of Franco, Peron and 
Salazar—and their ilk in other 
countries. 

That way we shall stop neither 
Soviet nationalistic expansion nor 
the spread of communist ideology. 
Unless we attract to ourselves the 


support of peoples—instead of our 


people. That is 


the only solid power we can count 
upon will be our own. 

And how solid will be our own 
power, if we force a showdown 
without a clearly understood aim 
and without a sturdy foundation 
in principle? 

Were we prepared to risk war 
with totaitarianism of all sorts— 
were we prepared to risk war in 
defense of tne freedom of man- 
kind in terms which mankind 
would understand in any language 
—then we could count upon tne 
mass support of humanity tnrough- 
out the world. We should have on 
our side the peoples of the world. 
Then it would be the men in the 
Kremlin who would have to worry 
about finding the power to oppose 
us, 

Are We Ready to Face Facts? 


We are not ready to step for- 
ward with such a positive chal- 
lenge because we are not yet ready 
to tace the facts of contemporary 
history in world politics or eco- 
nomics. 

The only way to stop the ex- 
pansion of Soviet nationalism is 
to stop the expansion of all na- 
tionalism, including our own. 


The only way to stop the expan- 
sion of communist to.alitarianism 
is to create a positive counter- 
force of dynamic democracy. 

Until we are ready to declare 
ourselves for world government 
—until we are ready to ally our- 
selves with the trend toward 
aemocratic socialism—we had bet- 
ver think twice before we take 
on single-handed a task which 
belongs by rights to tne United 
Nations. 

We are told that the situation is 
so urgent that we dare not wait 
for the United Nations. The United 
Nations managed to handle the 
Soviet threat to Iran, compelling 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
which.were actually in that coun- 
try. What is so urgent about the 
Soviet threat to Greece or Tur- 
key?. What is so urgent that we 
must. act alone, without consulta- 
tion, without knowing how far 
our first step will take us, and in 
such a way as to undermine the 
very structure of peace, which we 
have. been struggling to erect? 

If there are facts we do not 
know, we have a right to know 
them. Foreign policy is no longer 
primarily a function of govern- 
ment. More and more it is be- 
coming a function of peoples. And 
a free people has not only the 
right but the obligation to demand 
the information upon which to 
base its free judgment. 

If our foreign policy today oper- 
ates in a vacuum—if it is a series 
of improvisations unrelated to any 
clearly defined basic purpose—it 
is primarily because we, as a peo- 
ple, do not yet see clearly where 
we want to go. Our government 
cannot tell us where we want to 
go. The function of our govern- 
ment is to give us the facts and 
to carry out our decision. 

In the long run, the part we 
play in the world will be deter- 
mined by the kind of people we 
are—by the kind of people we 
want to be—the kind of people 
we make of ourselves and of our 
children. And so I say to you 
and to others who, like you, are 
en‘ering upon the responsibilities 
of citizenship: 

Don’t be afraid to question. 

Above all, don’t be afraid to 
tackle the big fundamental prob- 
lems. They are the ones that need 
to be tackled—not by experts, but 
by ordinary citizens. 


Retail Sales Rise 15% 
During February 


WASHINGTON, March 26— 
Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that retail sales in Feb- 
ruary totalled $7,375 millions. 
This was 15% above the corre- 





Exchanges and 


ment—Sturgis, Tappen, McGowan, 
Keena, Kenny, Hengeveld, Baden- 
berger, Goodrich, Vernon, O’- 
Meara—to name only a few. 

By the work of the members, 
governors and employees, for 
whom these names are proxies, 
the interests of the Exchange have 
been created and well cared for. 
But there are interests of the 
Exchange too fundamental and 
too important to be left to the 
care of any group smaller than the 
whole membership. Since these 
interests are of equal importance 
to our friends in other organiza- 
tions whose leaders are here to- 
night, it is appropriate to talk of 
them. 

Neither our exchange, nor any 
other exchange nor the business of 
any broker or dealer in securities 
exists today solely because of the 
work of the men who built and 
manage them. They exist primar- 
ily because men and women in 
our country are free to use the 
services of a free market. The}! 
freedom to buy and own and sell 
property for their own reasons 
and to retain income and profits 
for their own purposes is the basic | 
reason for the existence of our 
business. This freedom to use one’s | 
individual judgment to risk fail-| 
ure in the hope of success is our 
piece of the larger right of indi- 
vidual freedom which is the her- 
itage of everyone in our land. 

Individual freedom is more than 
the cornerstone of our life. It is 
its foundation. All other condi- 
tions are refinement and orna- 
mentation. 

We take it for granted that we 
will always be free, that this in- 
terest of the Exchange is so sol- 
idly based that it needs no care. 
But there has not always been 
freedom for the individual and 
there can be no assurance, except 
the devotion of men who believe 
in it, that there always will be. 
It is a condition which, like seem- 
ingly solid land, can be eroded 
away. It can be forfeited by 
abuse. 

Tyranny of a few over all the 
rest is a much older way of run- 
ning a country than representative 
government based on individual 
freedom. That older method has 
again been rising up in the world 
and spreading out under many 
false and attractive names. 
Speeches and spending and sol- 
diers will never stop the spread of 
this poison, though they are weap- 
ons which can be marshalled 
against it. 

We have all been plodding along 
troubled by the feeling that the 
freedom of increasing millions is 
being taken away each year and 
by the knowledge that someday 
we must start to do something 





about it. Last week two voices 
that have become great in our 


land spoke our thoughts. 

President Truman said, “At the 
present moment in world his- 
tory nearly every nation must 
choose between alternative ways 
<<. 

“One way of life is based upon 
the will of the majority, and is 
distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual 
liberty, freedom of speech and re- 
iigion and freedom from political 
oppression. 

“The second way of life is based 
upon the will of a minority for- 
cibly imposed upon the majority. 
It relies on terror and oppression 
and the suppression of personal 
freedoms.” 

In Moscow Secretary Marshall 
said, “To us a society is not demo- 
cratic if men, who respect the 
rights of their fellowmen, are not 
free to express their own beliefs 
and convictions without fear that 
they may be snatched away from 
their home or family.” 

Last week this creeping, propa- 
ganda-laden conflict was driven 


Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 1653) 


with the work of trying to again 
hide the issue. But the statements 
of the President and the Secretary , 
of State have called to each of us 
to assume responsibility for what 
we believe. No individual or group 
in our country can forget that he 
and it are deeply involved in this 
struggle. 

This fight will not be won by 
force alone. We are unsurpassed 
in physical strength. We are mas- 
ters in the art of gaining our ob- 
jectives by direct action. But 
physical strength and direct ac- 
tion alone cannot protect our lib- 
erty. The only way to preserve 
individual freedom is to demon- 
strate to ourselves and to the 
world that it is a practical way of 
life as well as a desirable ideal. 
The extent to which we conduct 
our business, although free, upon 
high standards of fair dealing will 
be the measure of our contribu- 
tion in this conflict. 


Our business is the heart, ar- 
teries and veins of the economic 
system which supports individual 
freedom. Our position is one of 
great trust and many are anxious 
that we fail in that trust and so 
furnish them the evidence with 
which to destroy our system and 
seize our freedom. Today no 
mercy should be shown to anyone 
who abuses the freedom which he 
shares with others. 

Because I have been deep in the 
affairs of the New York Curb Ex- 
change during most of the past 
12 years, I know of my own ex- 
perience the high standards of 
fair dealing which govern its bus- 
iness, The care of this interest of 
the exchange which I have spoken 
of tonight is in your good hands. 
The contribution which you will 
make to the defense of our lib- 
erty can be relied on. The voice 
and actions of the New York Curb 
Exchange in the industry and in 
the nation will provide no support 
for the enemies of our freedom. 


Gilbert Wehmann With 
White, Weld & Go. 


Gilbert H. Wehmann has be- 
come associated with White, Weld 
& Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, investment bankers and 





























Gilbert H. Wehmann 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as sales manager of the 
firm’s New York office. Mr. 
Wehmann was formerly a part- 
ner of Kalb, Voorhis & Co. and 
previously associated for 14 years 
with Tucker Anthony & Co. 





With F. S. Yantis & Co. 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Albert G. 
Crawford, Jr., has become affili- 
ated with F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., 


135 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. 


“With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to Tee FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Pierre 
R. Dupont is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 818 











out into the open. The enemies of 








supporting unpopular regimes— 


sponding figure for February, 1946. 


freedom will now busy themselves, 
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The Management of the Public Debt 


(Continued from page 1648) 
are now constantly studying their 
problems, both actual and poten- 
tial, looking for new and better 
approaches to the functions of 


banking. In this way they are 
preparing themselves for. the 
many problems that will face 


them in the future, and are not 
waiting until those problems are 
upon their doorsteps. This action 
is in line with what other pro- 
fessions are doing. You would not 
think much of your doctor if he 
quit studying medicine as soon as 
he left college and hung up his 
sign. He would today be far be- 
hind the times if he had not kept 
up with the advancements and 
improvements in medicine made 
during the recent war, and I 
doubt if he would have much of 
a practice. The same is true of 
lawyers in keeping abreast of new 
laws and studying the more lib- 
eral decisions of our courts; like- 
wise, it must be true in all lines 
of work. Weare faced with many 
new problems in this dynamic age 
and we must be prepared the best 
we can to meet these problems 
when they arise. 


The: Public Debt 


New problems are present in 
considerable quantity in the field 
about which I want to talk to you 
tonight—PUBLIC DEBT MAN- 
AGEMENT. Our war-inherited 
debt of $260 billion is about five 
times the debt before the war. 
Many people used to think that a 
debt of the magnitude of a 
quarter-trillion dollars would be 
simply impossible to handle. 

If we had had to increase the 
debt this much in one operation, 
of course it would have been im- 
possible. As it was, however, it 
went up gradually’ through day- 
to-day sales of savings bonds and 
in a series of rather sharp jumps 
through the eight war loans. In 
this way it wasn’t so shocking to 
the economic system. But each 
step. of the way it was necessary 
not only to view the immediate 
problems but to lock ahead and 
consider so far as possible all of 
the implications for the future. 


Thus, the postwar management 
of the debt had to begin in a broad 
general way when war financing 
started.; How the debt was. dis- 
tributed by investor classes, the 
maturity structure of the debt, the 
interest rate policy—these were 
ail important factors which had 
to be determined step by step. 
Together, these initial decisions 
laid down at the very outset a 
general pattern for the postwar 
management of the debt. 


In this work, I remember that 
one of our first jobs in the war 
loans was that of persuading 
people that the financing job 
could be done. We were told in 
those early days that there wasn’t 
enough money available to meet 
the war loan goals. It took ex- 
tensive analysis by the technical 
staff of the Treasury to convince 
our war loan workers that the 
money was being earned by 
people simultaneously as_ they 
produced the munitions of war. 
The staff used to lay out the mar- 


.ket> by the various sources of 


funds to show that the money was 
actually available. 


Source of Funds 


Let me give you an example of 
one source of funds by reference 
to some figures on savings by in- 
dividuals alone for the whole war 
period. In the six calendar years, 
1941 through 1946, individuals 
saved in all about $175 billion. 
All of this was not available to 
tap at the source for war loan 
sales. About $4) billion was ab- 
sorbed through savings in the 
form of private insurance, social 
security and military insurance. 
About $30 billion went into mu- 
tual savings banks, commercial 
banks, postal savings, and savings 

loan associations. This $70 


|curities from these sources, 


billion was, of course, available 
for investment in government se- 
but 
not from the individuals. This 
still leaves $105 billion of savings 
of individuals of other kinds, 
more than half of which—about 
$55 billion—went into Federal se- 
curities. Around $30 billion of 
these savings was placed in check- 
ing accounts, and about $20 billion 
took the form of currency. The 
objective of the war loan sales was 
to increase the portion going into 
Federal securities and to decrease 
the ready money on hand for 
quick spending by individuals. 

I am mentioning this back- 
ground to show that the seemingly 
impossible becomes much more 
understandable when _ broken 
down into the various little pieces 
which make up.the whole. Also, 
this is a good way to look at the 
problem of managing the public 
debt today. A figure of $260 bil- 
lion is hard to grasp—it is just a 
big figure when looked at in the 
aggregate by itself. It is much 
easier to understand when broken 
down into the segments repre- 
sented by the amount of govern- 
ment securities owned by each of 
the various investor classes. Take 
individuals, for example, they 
own $64 billion of the debt, or 
about one-fourth of the total. In- 
surance companies, they own $25 
billion; savings banks own $12 
billion; commercial banks own $74 
billion. I won't recite all the 
ownership figures. But each 
group owns a share of America 
and that ownership is in a type 
of security which meets the in- 
vestment needs of that group as 
near as the Treasury could pro- 
vide it in line with the over-all 
policies adopted to govern war 
financing. 


Debt in Form of Assets 


Obviously, these investments are 
aot just incidental assets of the 
various investors; rather, they are 
frequently the most important 
asset item in their financial state- 


ment. Today, Federal securities 
account for. 45% of insurance 
company assets; 62% of mutual 


savings banks assets; and 65% of 
the earning assets of commercial 
banks. With such proportions, 
can anyone doubt that the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have a joint responsibility far 
beyond any prewar standards to 
see that all works well? Violent 
market upsets would cause great 
concern about our whole financial 
structure. 


This points out the big differ- 
ence in the Federal debt as con- 
trasted with other debts. A 
corporation can put out a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue, taking advan- 
tage of the best terms at the time, 
and then not worry too much 
about its behavior until it becomes 
due. Such an issue is a drop in 
the bucket of the financial struc- 
ture of the country. In contrast, 
the Federal Government puts the 
issues out in billions of dollars 
and can’t forget about them for 
one minute. Public debt manage- 
ment consists in a living mechan- 
ism designed to keep a quarter- 
trillion dollars of securities in 
good condition and so far as pos- 
sible in the proper hands. This 
serves the welfare of the people 
as a whole and aids the particular 
owners at the same time. Like 
women’s work, the job of manage- 
ment is never done—so long as 
the debt remains. 


The Interest Burden 

Interest on the Federal debt to- 
day is a figure of around $5 bil- 
lion a year. This is more than the 
cost of the entire Federal Govern- 
ment not so many years ago. In 
the budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1948, interest is the third 
largest item, exceeded only by na- 
tional defense and veterans’ pro- 
grams. Furthermore, that item 





“interest” is bound to: be one of 


» i. 2 


the biggest items in our budget 
for many years to come. 


A figure of $5 billion is a lot 


of money just for interest each | 


year. But, we can take some con- 
solation in the fact that it would 
have been higher on the basis of 
World I experience. The debt to- 
day is about 10 times the World 
War I peak. Interest expense, 
however, is only about five times 
The explanation for this is, of 


course, that the average rate on the | 


Federal debt is now only a little 
more than 2% as compared with 
a peak of 4.34% in 1921. With the 
1921 rates, today’s interest charge | 
would be more than $10 billion a| 
year. Moreover, the World War 1 | 
rates involved considerable tax) 
exemption whereas most of our) 
present interest is fully taxable, | 
which further widens the spread | 
in interest costs of the two wars. | 


Interest expense is affected both | 
by the coupon: rates paid for dif- | 
ferent maturities and by the dis-| 
tribution. of borrowing as between 
short- and long-term issues. The 
Treasury’s policy in debt manage- 
ment is to fit the securities to the 
investors’ needs as much as pos-| 
sible—that is, to sell long-term 
securities to long-term investors 
and short-term securities to short- | 
term investors, with market risk | 
taken out of securities designed | 
for the mass market. It doesn’t 
make sense to try to push indi- 
viduals into 90-day bills or banks 
into 25-year bonds. Contrast this 
policy, which has saved millions 
of dollars in interest costs, with 
the policy followed in World 
War I, which pushed everybody 
into long-term Liberty bonds 
whether they liked it or not. 


Fitting Debt to People 
Holding It 


This idea in public debt man- 
agement—fitting the debt to the 
needs of those people holding it 
as assets—was developed as the 
product of experience. It is an 
instrument which must be adapted 
from day to day to changing con- 
ditions and not something 
which you can set up properly 
once and then forget about it. The 
changing needs of the various in- 
vestor classes must be studied 
continually and debt management 
must be shaped to fit these needs. 


In our present boom times, the 
policy, of. course, should be to 
reduce the debt—especially that 
owned by commercial banks. 
You bankers know how successful 
the Treasury has been during the 
last year in reducing bank-held 
debt in the pay-off program. 





Commercial Banks and the Debt 


In view of the urgent need to 
keep commercial banks liquid, it 
was decided early in the war 
financing period that no new se- 
curities should be made eligible 
for bank ownership with matur:- | 
ties in excess of 10 years. Imple-| 
menting this, a considerable vol-| 


. . | 
ume of one-year certificates was | 





duced by one-seventh during the | 
period, and there was a consider- | 
able volume of shifting of funds | 
from bank to bank and region to 
region. Among the 300 largest 
commercial banks, changes in de- | 
mand and time deposits together 
varied tremendously in 1946— 
there were a few increases, run- 
ning to as much as 20%; most 
banks, however, showed decreases 
with the extreme decline amount- 
ing to about 30%. Yet, in this 
situation the debt pay-off program 
was carried out with barely a 
ripple in the money markets. 

It seems to me that it was aj} 


——__. 


in order to “get them out of t} 
way.” 

The Treasury’s policy in fitti, 
the securities issued to the nee, 


‘of the various investor classes h;- 


resulted in a substantial volume o; 
short-term securities. It is some- 
times contended that this was ; 
sort of “necessary evil” during 
the war period, but that some- 
thing should be done about it a; 
a longer run policy. It is argue; 
that by funding this short-deb: 
into long-term, the Treasury could 
stop worrying about this part o{ 
the debt. 

I do not agree with the major 


‘have been concentrated in short-|is especially vulnerable. 


like Liberty bonds during World 


good thing for bank portfolios to! premise here, that Maga debt 
n the 
term issues—making it possible to|contrary, I feel that the short- 
adjust .to such violent deposit| term debt is actually easier to 
changes in such a short time.| handle than long-term debt in the 
This is an example of proper deBt | event of severe market diffculties. 
management by the Treasury,| Maturing debt can always be re- 
both in the stages of “looking- | {financed in such form as will meet 
ahead” and in the stages of later | the market conditions at the time. 
execution. |Whereas, even if this were not 
; true, however, I would argue 
Savings Bonds against the idea that the govern- 
Savings bonds are another good| ment could shift the worry on 
example of looking ahead in debt | long-term issues from itself to pri- 
management. Most people know’ vate investors. As I said earlier, 
very little about the security mar- | a corporation can issue a bond and 
kets and the intricacies of han-| generally speaking, forget its be- 
dling marketable bonds. After the | havior in the market. But the 
last war this was well illustrated| Treasury must be ever watchful 
by the panic which gripped many! of the entire debt, whether long 
small investors when the price of|or short, and cannot escape re- 
Liberty bonds began to decline. sponsibility for the condition of 
Like pouring gasoline on a fire, any part of it. 
many inaividuals dumped their. 
Liberty bonds on the market—not | Banks and Long-Term Debt 
because they needed the money, i eed hardly add that the worst 
or wanted it, but because they thing of all would 6s to move the 
were afraid of losing it. The mar- banks into long-term dest. 50 
ket for Liberty bonds was se-|long as the banks must be sub- 
verely shaken, and every time it| stantial owners of the debt we 
went down a little more, the fear|need a large volume of short- 
of loss caused more small indi-| term securities. Already bills and 
viduals to sell. certificates have declined from 
Within two years the market | almost one-third of total bank 
was back to par but the damage | holdings of Federal securities a 
was done and the bitter memories | year ago to about one-sixth today. 
remained. Many Americans felt; A new twist has been added to 
they had been cheated in their the argument for funding by re- 
patriotic investment in govern- lating it to the campaign to con- 
ment bonds. ‘trol inflationary pressures. The 
Savings bonds were designed to ‘idea is that long-term debt should 
prevent recurrence of this diffi-|be issued to nonbank investors 
culty. Everybody knows that his| only and the funds used to retire 
money in savings bonds is avail-|short-term debt held by banks. 
able at guaranteed redemption |The point is, of course, to get 
values on demand and, therefore,|people to hold more government 
the bonds are thoroughly insulated | securities and less deposits—since 
from the outside markets. There _people tend to spend deposits 
was not even a flurry in savings| more freely than they cash gov- 
bonds redemptions when the stock |ernment bonds for spending. I 
market suffered its huge decline}agree with this, but in all fairness 
last year. In the four months| it should be noted that the differ- 
from the end of May through ence is purely one of psychology 
September, 1946, the value of|and that the total amount of liquid 
stocks listed on the New York | assets of nonbank investors is not 
Stock Exchange declined $17 bil- | changed one iota in the process. 
lion—from $84 billion to $67 bil-; A far more effective anti-infla- 
lion—yet savings bonds redemp- tionary step would be to arrange 
tions not only did not go up but| our budgetary affairs so that there 
were 13% lower in September} js a surplus from taxes available 
than they were in May. to réduce the debt and some left 
I wonder what might have hap-|over which can be used for tax 
pened if the average person had | reduction. Debt reduction reduces 
been forced in the war loan drives|the volume of liquid assets, 
into long-term marketable issues|whereas the funding method 
merely rearranges the character of 
War I. The stock market troubles | such assets. 
might have spread to the bond It appears to me, therefore, that 
market and the stability of our|the. arguments for funding the 





issued, designed primarily for|>ond market could have been seri- | short debt do not hold up well on 


bank ownership and for short- 
term corporation and other busi- 
ness funds. When the books were 
closed on the Victory Loan, there 
were $46 billion of certificates 
outstanding, about three-fourths 
held by the banking system. 
These were divided into 12 
monthly maturities, thus offering 
a ready source of debt reduction 





ously threatened. 'examination. In addition, how- 

Savings bonds continue to be an| ever, there is the disadvantage 
important instrument in public | that interest costs are raised when 
debt management. We would all long-term issues replace short- 
like to see the ownership of the! term issues. This is an important 
debt spread as much as possible, consideration with interest already 
It is a good thing for tens of mil-| amounting to around $5 billion a 


lions of Americans to own part of 





of bank-held debt if and when the | ment of the country’s finances and 
opportunity came. That oppor-j|aids the cause of good govern- 
tunity came in March, 1946, when | ment. 

a steady program of pay-offs was, The Treasury is emphasing the | 
undertaken, designed to reduce|campaign to sell savings bonds. 
bank-held debt by drawing down |through the payroll savings plan, 
the large cash balance to peace- and I know that the help of bank- 
time needs. |ers in this work is deeply appre- 
apy * end of the calendar year | ciated. 

1946, the debt was reduced b ‘ : 
$201) billion from its peak, with, _@westion of Debt Funding 
$19 billion reflected in a curtail-| Let me turn to another point in| 
ment of bank holdings. I am sure |the field of debt management, 
that all of us are deeply impressed | 22™ely, the question of “funding” 


. ‘ ; | the debt. This is the age-old doc- 
with the success of this operation. | thine that short-term issues should | 


Total demand deposits were re-\ be refundéd into’ léng-term issues | 


; 


year. I want to make it clear that 
this debt directly. This insures a| 


higher interest costs should never 
continuing énterest in the manage- 


'be a barrier to funding if there 
/are substantial compensating ben- 


efits, but such benefits should: be 


real and not just apparent. 


“Leakage” in Funding Operations 
Abstracting from these argu- 


ments for and against debt. fund- 


ing, I should like to take a minute 


to discuss the question of “leak- 


age” in funding operations. What 
I have in mind is that there may 
be considerable diversion of se- 
curities to commercial banks. in 


‘the process. 


Let me give you an illustration 
of what I mean. Suppose that the 


Treasury offers a long-term bond 
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to nonbank investors and it goes 
over well. That is, subscriptions 
exceed the amount offered by a 
good margin and the bond is so 
popular that it goes to an imme- 
diate premium in the market. So 
far so good. But now let’s raise 
some questions as to what the ef- 
fects of the issue are on the 
ownership figures. Did nonbank 
investors really add the full 
amount to their holdings? Or did 
they sell a substantial amount of 
other issues to banks to raise 
funds? Perhaps the banks in- 
creased their holdings by large 
amounts in this way. It may even 
turn out in the final analysis that 
bank heldings went up by about 
as much as the amount of the new 
issues sold to nonbank investors. 

In other words, the debt in such 
a case would be up and the banks 
would hold the increase. It is 
true that the proceeds of the new 
funds presumably would be used 
to retire bank-held debt, thus 
bringing the picture back to very 
much what it was before — with 
one important exception, however, 
that a long-term higher rate issue 
would have replaced short-term 
lower rate issues. It is easy to see 
who got.the benefit of this opera- 
tion. But the taxpayer pays the 
bill in the form of higher interest 
costs without any material benefit 
to the economy as a whole. 

This example merely points out 
the fact that debt funding should 
be pursued carefully. This is par- 
ticularly true because nonbank in- 
vestors own enough bank-eligible 
securities so that this switching 
around process could be exten- 
sively used. It is a profitable proc- 








ess too, if it involves the sale of | 
short-term issues at a premium to 
buy long-term issues at par. 


No Undue Werry About the Debt 

In closing, I should like to say 
that I see no reason to worry un- 
duly about the debt. I don’t mean 
that it doesn’t have to be watched, | 
but I do believe it can be managed 
satisfactorily even though it is 


: and | 
large. In its debt management) surtaxes. If these banks had <9 
work the Treasury should, of | exempt interest and no deductible | 
course, keep its policies flexible, | losses. they would have had to pay | j 


keep constantly alert to changing 
conditions and should continually 
resurvey the position of the vari- 
ous investor classes in the light of 
the current economic environment. 
Thus in an atmosphere of tull 
awareness the Treasury will be in| 
a position to do the right thing | 
at the right time. 


It is inevitable that there wiil | 
be disagreement on debt manage- 
ment policies among bankers, 
businessmen, economists, and the | 
financial community in general.| 
There are always many sides to a 
given issue, particularly one as 
large as this. Even in the field 
of debt management this is a con- 
structive thing because it empha- 
sizes the alternative courses of 
action open to the fiscal author- | 
ities. It is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon whom 
the Congress has placed the re- 
sponsibility for properly handling 
the public finances, to weigh all 
points of view in reaching his de- 
cisions on public debt manage- 


ment which should always be in| 
the best interests of the country | 
as a whole. 





Earnings Prospects of 


N. Y. 


(Continued from page 1655) 


on the books of the banks at $2.2 
billion is appraised today at $1.8 
billion. This is a discount of $400 
million or over 18%. The discount 
is greater when other undisclosed 
values are taken into account. As 
long as this condition continues, 
new banking capital will not be 
attracted, no matter how much 
needed, except at great sacrifice 
by present owners. , 

Shares of leading banks in the 
United States are selling at a dis- 
count. Why? Because bank earn- 
ings—net current operating earn- 
ings—are too low. Banks do not 
have large enough normal earning 
power, large enough, that is, in 
relation to their stockholders’ 
equity. For this reason the in- 
vesting public appraises bank 
stocks at a discount. Recently, the 
discount has widened, intimating 
that even the depressed rate of 
earnings is becoming difficult for 
banks to maintain. 


1946 Earnings 
What were 1946 earnings of the 
37 banks, and what may be ex- 
pected in 1947? For the year 1946 


_ net. current operating earnings, 


exclusive of security profits, re- 
coveries, losses and chargeoffs, of 


_ these New York City banks were 


about’$140 million, a realization of 
644% on total capital accounts. 


_.Cash' dividend payments totaled 


$75 million or 312%, leaving a net 
retention from operating earnings 
of $65 million or 3% which was 
added to capital funds. 

For this group of bank stocks 
to be quoted at book value, they 
would have to be priced at 15% 
times 1946 operating earnings and 
would yield 342%. Actually, cur- 
rent prices at their 18% discount 
from book value are 124 times 
1946 earnings, with a yield cur- 
rently of over 4%. . New York 
bank stock prices as shown in the 
American Banker Index this week 
were at a three year low, i.e. 41.2. 
From this and the recent trend in 
bank stock quotations, lower earn- 
ings in 1947 seem anticipated. 

1946 was a transition year. 


. Operating expenses mounted 
- steadily. Although total loan port- 





City Banks 


folios remained _ stable, many | 
changes occurred. Business loans 
went up as security loans came) 
down. For the year as a whole} 
total loans of the 37 banks aver- | 
aged $6.7 billion. Interest income 
from ioans reflected an average 
rate of about 1.80%, increasing as 
the year ended. Investment port- 
folios averaged $16.7 billion with 
interest income at an average rate 
of about 1.40%. At the year-end 
security holdings were down 
134%2% below the $16.7 billion 
average, reflecting the redemp- 
tions experienced. 


1947 -Prespects—14% Decline 


An estimate of 1947 prospects 
can be ventured at this time based 
on the first 60 days of the year. 
This will at least give the present 
general direction of bank earnings. 
Higher operating costs and lower 
investment income, offset only 
partly by increased interest in- 
come from loans, make it apparent 
that operating earnings are lower 
in 1947. 


Total loan portfolios at $6.4 bil- 
lion are running about 412% 
below the 1946 average. The cur- 
rent yields is estimated at about 
2%, or % of 1% higher, reflecting 
more fully the increase in the 
volume of higher-yielding com- 
mercial loans and the decrease in 
the lower-rate loans on govern- 
ment securities. This means a 
modest rise in income from loans. 
However, this increase in loan in- 
come in 1947 does not appear 
likely to be sufficient to meet the 
increase in operating costs. Gross 
income other than interest, name- 
ly, fees, commissions, trust depart- 
ment, foreign, etc., may be 
assumed to continue at about the 
1946 figure. 

Total investment portfolios are 
currently running about 15% below 
the 1946 average. The yield is 
slightly better due to the decreased 
amount of bills and certificates. 
Actual investment income is off 
about 12%. 


The operating net subject to in- 
come taxes is down about 15%. In 





operating earnings after taxes. it | 
Is necessary to consider the tax | 
liability in 1946. Due principally | 
to the presence of tax-exempt in- 
terest and deductible losses and 
chargeoffs, the 1946 net current} 
operating earnings were net after 
taxes which were substantially 
below the Statutory 415% New | 
York State franchise tax and 38% | 
combined Federal normal 





a rate of 40.8%, which is the net! 
of today’s New York State and 
Federal income tax rates. since 
the New York tax is deductible | 
in computing the Federal tax. 

If in 1947 the 37 banks have to) 
pay income taxes at.a rate no 
greater than the percentage paid | 


_.n 1946, then the combined net | 


current operating earnings after | 


taxes are indicated at around $120 | 
million for 1947, or a decline of | 
14% from the $140 million net! 
current operating earnings in| 
1946. Such 1947 earnings would | 
represent a return of 514%4% on/! 
total capital accounts compared | 
with 6%% in 1946. Using current 
annual rates, cash dividend pay- 
ments will constitute 3%%, leav- | 
ing an operating rétention of 2%. | 
These results would be before | 
losses and chargeoffs, and ex-| 
clusive of recoveries and profits. | 

It is, of course, impossible to | 
forecast the net of capital trans-| 
actions in 1947. Banks always | 
have losses and chargeoffs but) 
only sometimes profits and re-| 
coveries. In recent years banks| 





| have fortunately experienced an 


excess of profits and recoveries 
over losses and chargeoffs. History 
teaches that this happy state will 
not continue indefinitely. 


Prices Set By Real Earnings 


The insufficiency of net current 
operating earnings and the lower | 
results indicated for 1947 explain | 
the downward course of bank | 
stock quotations. These lower) 
earnings will come as a surprise | 
to those who only yesterday were’ 
bewailing “the inordinate profits 
of commercial banks.” In the | 
market place the real and pro-| 
spective earnings determine val- 
ues, not the inflated  figures'| 
offered to substantiate some po- | 
litical or social theory. 


The conditions responsible for | 
the declining earning power of 
banks already present in the pre- 
war period. The true _ situation 
was delayed in making its appear- 
ance in published earnings reports 
due to the presence of such factors 
as offsetting tax credits, carry- 
over of high bond yields, and un- 
realistic handling of bond pre- 
mium amortization. The facts) 
were further submerged during 
the war years by the rising rev- 
enues resulting from the greatly 
enlarged holdings of government 
securities due to deficit financing. 
The basic longer term condition, 
however, was further intensified 
by the continued upward trend 
in operating costs. Today, with the 
War Loan accounts down, and with 
redemptions still proceeding, the 
real situation is moving to the 
surface and will soon be in plain 
view—the effects of rising costs, 
falling rates, and high taxes. 

A factor which has not as yet 
received due recognition is the 
question of renewability of earn- 
ings. By that we mean, are re-| 
ported earnings again possible un- 
der the changed conditions of to- 
day? To what extent do such 
reported earnings reflect condi- 
tions now obsolete. and therefore 


| from each loan transaction? For 


! 


bank held fully taxable eligible 
securities at current market yields | 

For example, let us see the | 
effect on the New York City | 
banks. Assuming a yield, net after 
amortization, of 1.25% on their | 
present lower portfolios, and ap- | 


the 14% decline from 1946 in net. 
current Operating earnings of the | 
37 banks would be extended to | 
35%. Of course, such -a ‘portfolio | 


is surely unfolding. Since Decem- | 
ber 1944, the %% certificate has | 
been the diet prescribed by the 
Treasury for commercial banks. 


Greater Risks—Smaller Earnings 


Commercial bankers have plenty | 
to think about. In addition to the | 
difficulties outlined, the present 
condition has other longer term | 
problems which demand present 
day thinking and present day solu-| 
tions, 

Banks are once again financing 
private business. Loan totals are | 
now at record highs. Many believe | 
that this trend is likely to con- 
tinue. 

The elementary truth still holds 
that interest earned from loans| 
must exceed losses resulting from 
loans—otherwise banking capital | 
would soon be menaced. Interest | 
earnings are immediately visible. 
Inevitable losses are apparent only | 
later. The returns do noi come in 
together. | 

The excess of loan interest over | 
losses must be large enough to! 
meet its increasing share of oper- | 
ating expenses, provide for income 
taxes, and leave a fair margin for 
the hire of bank capital. Healthy 


| banks are necessary for all of the! 
business of the country. Too low 


an interest rate on risk-bearing | 
loans will eventually undermine | 


profitable operations. Sound bank- | 


ing conditions would soon dis-| 
appear. 

There is no easy solution. 
Bankers must re-examine their | 


that they are responsible to their 
stockholders. How many bankers | 
caleulate the actual net income | 





example, a $1.0 million loan is 
made at 14%%. The customer’s | 
note adds $1.0 million to the | 
bank’s assets. The customer’s ac- 
count, credited with the proceeds, 
increases the bank’s deposits by 
$1.0 million. Does 1%% mean 
$15,000 to the bank? Not quite. | 
First, the New York bank must post 
with the Federal Reserve Bank 
$200,000 additional required re- 
serve, equal to 20% of the deposit 
increase. This it would ordinarily 
do by selling to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank riskless Treasury cer- 
tificates, losing thereby %% in- 
come on $200,000 or $1,750. The 
balance on the profit side is now 
$13,250. The increased deposit 
means additional 1/12 of 1% Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance assessment 


| 
| 
| 


or $833. Our balance is now 
$12,417. What about taxes of 
40.8%? Our net profit without 


considering the expense of secur- 
ing and servicing the business is 
now $7,351 or less than %4 of 1% 
after taxes, and this is risk busi- 
ness. 

Greater efficiency can help, 
perhaps too, increased service 
charges. It is clear, however, that 
the unsoundly low rates at which 
loans are being made will have to 
be adjusted. These low rates were 
set by the riskless short-term se- 
curities of the Treasury. With the 
war over, business is replacing the 








no longer renewable? 


Treasury as the principal bor-| 


to facilitate large-scale Treasury 
borrowing at low cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Today such Treasury borrowings 
at commercial banks are coming 
down. The question is, to what 
extent does the continuance of the 


| plying today’s tax rate of 40.8%. wartime measures prevent com- 


mercial banks from realizing a 
fair and necessary rate on their 
risk assets? The truth is that in- 
creasing risk and decreasing earn- 
ing power are early symptoms of 
potential] weakness. 

The banking and fiscal agencies 
of the government representing 
the public interest, must make 
certain that no action of theirs 
hinders or restricts the sound 
functioning of the commercial 
banking machinery of this coun- 
try. It is apparent that the rea- 
sons for maintaining the %% rate 
on Treasury bills and %*%% rate 
on Treasury certificates are ‘no 
longer as strong as they were. 
These rates will be adjusted up- 
ward, perhaps only nominally. 
However small the change, the 
effect on corollary rates in the 
short-term field will be real and 
consequential enough to give com- 


mercial banks a sounder basis for 


their operations. 


Banks cannot afford to wait. If 
bank managements now face the 
facts of the day and are alive to 
the necessities of their situation, 
they will no dovhbt take action to 
secure better results for their 
stockholders. In the long history 
of these banks far greater obstacles 
have been overcome. In the past, 
industry and banking have scored 
their greatest gains by finding 
broader marke!s for their products 
and services, and by increased 
efficiency and lower costs. The 
situation today again offers new 
opportunities to forward looking 
management. 

The market for New York City 
bank stocks is discounting the 
lower earnings in 1947. The rate 
of earnings on banking capital, 
currently indicated at 542%, is too 
low. This earnirg rate, now low, 


/operations, always remembering | will eventually get better—pro- 


vided bank managements do their 
part. If so, bank stock prices today 
suggest investment possibilities. 


James Brennan Joins 
Hoit, Rose & Troster 


James I. Brennan, formerly 
with J. F. Reilly & Co., has be- 
come associated ‘vith Hoit, Rose & 


























Brennan 


James I. 


Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York City, in the firm’s Trading 
Department. 


Now With Tifft Bros. 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Lewis E. 
Oakley has been added to the 
staff of Tifft Brothers, 49 Pearl 
Street, members of the New York 





In the estimate for 1947, invest-| rower, inheriting these low rates.| and Boston Stock Exchanges. Mr. 


ment income reflected an average 
portfolio rate of 1.46%. Can com- 
mercial banks get such an average 
rate today, carrying such tax 
exemption as indicated by their 
1946 effective tax rates? The an- 
swer obviously is no. The market 
for eligible government securities 
has been telling this to bankers 
day after day. It is possible for 


| every banker to calculate the 


effect on his earnings, if in sub- 





Banks in their competitive fervor | 
have not distinguished worrgrond 
|the Treasury’s riskless paper and | 
| the less certain promises to pay | 
| of other borrowers. | 
| The Treasury and the Federal 
| Reserve authorities together have 
'a great responsibility. The present 
artificially low short-term rates 
are a carry-over from the wartime 





Oakley was formerly with Brai- 
nard, Judd & Co. 

—_——— ———_—EEEO 
With Trusteed Fds. of Fla. 
(Special to THe FrnaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, FLA. — Wesley E. 
Thompson and Daniel T. Winter 
have become affiliated with Trus-, 
teed Funds of Florida Co., Bis- 


order to estimate 1947 net current | stitution for present holdings, his | period. These measures were taken |cayae Building. 
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$200 Million AT&T Debentures Awarded and 
Sold by First Boston-Halsey Stuart Group 


The First Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. jointly 
headed a group of investment banking firms which publicly of- 
fered on March 25 a new issue of $200,000,000 American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 35-year 2%% debentures at a price of 100.75 to 
yield about 2.72% to maturity. The issue was awarded at competitive 
bidding that morning on a bid of 100.30 and according to the under- 


writers was heavily over sub-® 


scribed the same day. It repre- 
sents one of the largest single 
bond issues ever underwritten in 
the history of corporate financing. 
To handle the offering the man- 
agers of the underwriting group 
assembled 200 investment bank- 
ing firms from coast to coast. The 
offering also was made available 
to members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers at a 
concession. Insurance companies, 
banks, trust funds and other in- 
vestors, including many individ- 
ual buyers, placed orders for the 
bonds following expedited clear- 
ance of the issue by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
new securities will be used to 
provide funds for the company’s 
expansion program including ex- 
tensions, additions and improve- 
ments to subsidiary and asso- 
ciated company plants and to its 


| 








own plant, and for general cor- 
porate purposes. 


In 1946, the company expended 
$690,000,000 for new construction 
and it is expected that such ex- 
penditures will increase in 1947 
and continue at a high level dur- 
ing the next few years. 


Outstanding capitalization of 
the company adjusted to reflect 
the present financing consists of 
$1,273,004,400 of funded debt and 
20,623,476 shares of common 
stock, $100 par value. Total capi- 
talization of the company and its 
principal subsidiaries is $4,853,- 
540,925. 

The new debentures are re- 
deemable at the option of the 
company at 103.75 before April 1, 
1952; and at prices declining .15 of 
1% for each year thereafter if 
redeemed prior to April 1, 1977, 
and at 100 thereafter. 





America’s Creditor Role 


Continued from page 1652) 


ance to an impoverished and dis- 
organized world. Appeals for aid 
continued while recovery is at 
best only dimly visible. Great 
Britain, with the aid of $5 bil- 
lions in loans from the United 
States and Canada, appears today 
to be in a more desperate eco- 
nomic plight than a year ago. 


By the beginning of 1947 much 
of our optimism had been swept 
away, to be succeeded by a more 
sober approach toward world af- 
fairs and the bewildering course 
of overseas developments into 
which we had been drawn. Slow- 
ly we began to understand that 
world leadship is expensive, and 
that it brings new responsibilities 
in areas which formerly seemed 
remote, and little of our concern. 
It is fortunate, I think, that we 
had reached this conclusion before 
the events of the past ten days 
burst ‘upon us. Under other cir- 
cumstances, President Truman’s 
message last week concerning 
Greece and Turkey might have 
caused hysteria and apprehension. 
Instead, despite the inferences his 
words conveyed beyond their im- 
mediate import, the people of the 
United States seem more nearly 
united than they have been since 
Pearl Harbor in support of a 
national policy. Like a spoilt dar- 
ling at a childrens’ party, whose 
intransigence frustrates all effcrts 
to appease, Russia has been given 
her “comeuppance’’— to the re- 
lief not only of the great ma- 
jority in this country, but of 
decent men everywhere who are 
interested in world rehabilitation 
rather than chaos. 


It is doubtful, though, that 
many comprehend the full signif- 
icance of the new course we are 
undertaking. For some months it 
has been apparent to seasoned ob- 
servers that Moscow was promot- 
ing a policy that would result in 
economic disintegration in those 
territories she had marked for 
political conquest. Poland, East- 
ern Germany, Hungary, Austria, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
have been stripped of the means 
of production, reduced to vassal 
states dependent upon the Krem- 
lin for permission to use even the 
food they have left for bare sub- 
sistance. Greece has been swept 
off balance by civil war whose 
guerillas come from and are sup- 
ported by surrounding Soviet ter- 
ritory. Turkey is kept in con- 
stant ferment by threats of en- 
circlement. The whole Near East 


is restless, with more than a sus- 


‘BE picion that the Palestine mess has 


“Muscovite overtones. India is in- 





volved, and China—a whole world 
of political turmoil in which eco- 
nomic rehabilitation by private 
enterprise is all but impossible, 
and subversion thrives. 

Note that, like Germany during 
the war, Russia has the advan- 
tage of interior lines for her nee- 
dling campaigns—she can apply 
pressure at any point of a large 
perimeter. Greece today, Korea 
tomorrow, who can tell where 
next week there will be new 
symptoms that the witches’ brew 
of political poison is at work? 

In public and state gatherings, 
in the meantime, such as the 
United Nations or the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, Stalin’s rep- 
resentatives continue their lip 
service to world cooperation, 
wearing expressions of offended 
dignity as their repeated vetoes 
cause annoyance when confronted 
with otherwise unanimous judg- 
ment. 

The time was overdue, last 
week, to call a halt, and the blunt- 
ness of President’s message was 
its strength, not only for home 
consumption but for Russian con- 
sideration. Just as a show of 


British determination ended the} 


opera bouffe of Moscow’s move 
to interfere in Iran a few months 
ago, plain talk from Washington— 
if it is implemented without too 
much uninformed criticism—may 
resolve the present crisis. But not 
for long. Time works in Russia’s 
favor at the moment; Communist 
ideology can be patient in the 
present state of world affairs, 
postponing the next incident until 
the fever of this one has subsided 
and democracy again is lulled in- 
‘to a sense of security. For that 
reason I believe it would be better 
if a capital budget were set up 
sufficiently large to encompass 
probable reeds in all of the areas 
that experience and observation 
indicate may require financial 
help, and to write the specifica- 
tions for its use in advance. 


During the early years of the 
recent war, the comment was of- 
ten made that assistance render- 
ed was “too little and too late,” 
and so tragically futile. In the 
struggle wc are now undertaking 
to establish the kind of world we 
envisage, financial pcwer is like 
military might, completely mo- 
bilized and ready for instant duty, 
its strength is there for all to see, 
and it may not be required; used 
in driblets, it is soon dissipated. 
Calling on the people of the 
United States for recurrent sums 
whenever new erises appear, as 
they will, endangers the whole 
campaign. Better far to estimate 





the whole sum required so that 
the eventual impact may be as- 
sessed, furnishing Congress with 
a blueprint for its use, and asking 
the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees for supervision of funds 
that .re expended. 


The subject for discussion at 
your meeting tonight, auspicious- 
ly, is the “Foreign Lending Policy 
of the United States.’ I pretend 
no competence in public finance, 
which is Congressman Crawford’s 
province and that of his col- 
leagues, nor in commercial or in- 
vestment fiseal procedure, 


rarely invoked in the transfer of 
funds or the granting of credit 
at the international level, and it 
is to these phases of our lending 
policy that I shall confine my re- 
marks. 


As I see it, three types of ad- 
vances are possible: first, gov- 
ernment grants or loans; second, 
underwritings by private financial 
institutions; and third, invest- 
ments by individuals or corpora- 
tions in the furtherance of a busi- 
ness venture. The demand for 
funds is so tremendous that it will 
strain the resources of the country 
in each of these categories if the 
job is to be accomplished. 


Government funds must neces- 
sarily lead the way, not only be- 
cause of the magnitude of the 
need, but because it is necessary 
that a pattern be set before pri- 
vate finance can play its part, and 
this can be done only at the po- 
litical level. Here sharp distinc- 
tion should be made between ad- 
vances for relief, and those for 
development. Dcubtless there was 
occasion for UNRRA as aftermath 
of the war effort itself, but we 
are discussing now rehabilitation 
and the expansion of world econ- 
omy. 


Relief needs can much more 
capably be handled by the Red 
Cross, in my opinion, than by any 
political agency. It is interna- 
tional in scope, and could enlist 
the services of able and distin- 
guished administrators to carry 
out any task that was assigned. 
America has always been prodigal 
when humanitarian considerations 
were involved, both as to private 
and government relief, and it wilk 
continue to be when necessity ‘is 


| demonstrated. 


Funds for development,’ how- 
ever, whether from public. -or 
yrivate sources. are in a complete- 
ly different classification. It is one 
of the characteristics of our en- 
terprise svstem that we build self- 
reliance by making opportunity 
evailable when the determination 
to advance is demonstrated. The 
people of the United States will 
find it difficult to understand or 
suppcrt a system under which in- 
ternational loans are granted for 
specific purposes on any other 
basis than one of eventual re- 
payment. Not only should all 
loans from public funds provide 
reimbursement at some time and 
in some form, but they should 
be granied only on the condition 
that they lead the way and smooth 
the path so that private invest- 
ment may play its part. 

There actually are areas in the 
world which have developed a 
philosophy, stimulated by political 
agitators, that the United States 
owes them a living, that this 
country is morally obligated to 
share its wealth not only without 
return, but without question as to 
the treatment of its institutions 
or nationals. 


Realization of this fact led one 
of the committees of the National 
Foreign Trade Council recently to 
make these suggestions to high 
authority in Washington, and to 
ask these searching questions on 
behalf of all industry: 

1. That there be immediate con- 
ference between government 
and American ‘business and 
banking to determine what new 
developments overseas are, or. 
may not be, in the interest of 


in}. 
which Mr. Morgon is expert. But} 
I have long felt that there are|' © 
important considerations that are|” 


of the United 
people. 


States and its 


2. As to each country to which it| creased trade in which we 


is proposed that government 
grants be made, what fields of 
industry or other business ac- 
tivity will be open for direct 
investments of private capital? 
What fields will be reserved as 
local, private or government 
monopoly? In which fields and 
in what form will local govern- 
ments operate alongside of or 
jointly with private industry? 

3. What assurances will be given 

that local government under- 
takings: will not receive pref- 
erential-treatment as compared 

‘with private enterprises in such 

matters as .taxation, allocation 

of raw materials, etc.? 

4. What fields of industry, aside 
from local government monop- 
olies, will be closed to foreign 
investment? 

5. To private enterprise contem- 
plating the establishment of 
branch operations, what assur- 
ances will be given that new 
local laws, executive orders or 
taxes will not be promulgated 
that might inhibit these com- 
panies or individuals from op- 
erating at a reasonable profit? 
What assurances that such en- 
terprise will be permitted to 
remit profits to the United 
States, and to obtain foreign 


exchange to pay for the im-'| 


ported goods and services re- 
guired for local operations? 
What assurances that private 
enterprise wil! not be subjected 
to irregular demands and ex- 
actions on the part of local au- 
thorities that would prevent 
operations On a sound basis? 
The answers to these questions 
wil] determine the extent to which 
industry will participate in the 
international job that needs to be 
done if our private enterprise 
system is to be extended to other 
parts of the world. 


ers. will need to ponder. and to 
discuss’ in their undertakings for 
overseas commitments at the gov- 
ernment level. Prior to World 
War I, private and political world 
bankers exacted various forms of 


‘concessions by means of tax re- 
}mission and other considerations 
‘in their treaties and contracts, 


some of which are still operative, 
and cause for perennial dispute. 
Business in the United States asks 
no favors in its overseas expan- 
sion but it’ expects treatment as 
fair as that accorded its foreign 
counterparts when they’ enter our 
own market with branch or sub- 
sidiary operations. 


The most enlightened attitude 
toward foreign investment that 
has been displayed recently was 
that taken by the new Philippine 
Republic a few days ago, when by 
a plebiscite it accorded to Ameri- 
can citizens property and other 


rights paralleling the constitution- | 


These are) 
questions, too, that private bank-. 


!t eae ane 
that investment of dollar 


3 t S ary. 
where brings its return 7 


aA in- 
|It isn’t that kind of world - 
more. Russia would heartily ‘ap- 
/plaud our continued outpourin 
of dollars with no strings at- 
tached, realizing that under cyr. 
rent conditions we were weaken. 
ing our fiscal structure. We are 
promoting the expansion of our 
system, and its adoption by others 
and therefore expected to writé 
the rules. A large part of the 
world looks to us—not to Russia 
—-for aid in self-rehabilitation 
and we would present a sorry spec. 
tacle indeed if we-had so little 
faith in our destiny that we failed 
to proclaim its decalog. 

It is precisely this considera- 
tion that Russia and her fellow 
travellers here and elsewhere wil] 
criticize most vehemently in any 
lending policy the United States 
may establish, because they know 
our system is the No. 1 enemy 
of Communism. The Moscow radio 
recently singled out a speech of 
mine for attack, saying among 
other things, equally inaccurate, 
in a half-hour broadcast in Eng- 
lish beamed to North America: 


Freedom of trade as under- 
stood by financiers (sic) like 
Abbink is the establishment of 
a dictatorship of the American 








| 


al guarantees assured to the Fili- | 


pinos themselves. The considera- 
tion obtained by the Philippine 
Republic in return is free trade 
w:th the United States until 1954, 
with graduated increases in duties 


thereafter until full parity with | 


other nations is achieved in 1974. 


Granted that the Philippine ex- 
ample is exceptional because of 


dollar in world trade, to im- 
pose America’s economic sys- 
tem on other countries. More- 
over, the American monoplies 
propose to utilize the State dip- 
lomatie machinery of the United 
States to defend their selfish in- 
terests, to insure America’s bil- 
lionaires the maximum profit in 
their foreign trade dealings. 


Well. if what I advocate is dic- 
tatorship, or even dollar imperi- 
alism, Ill still buy it, and so will 
most of the rest of the world if 
given the oppertunity. Every- 
where, even in Russia itself, the 
United States is the example to 
which humans aspire. Private en- 
terprise may not be perfect, but 
comparatively it is solvent. 


In a recent address at the 
World Trade Conference in Chi- 
cago, I made a suggestion that I 
would like to repeat to this au- 
dience, It was that the United 
States begin serious consideration 
of a return to the free coinage and 
circulation of gold. Every trading 
nation of the world, with the 
important exception of Russia, 
wants its currency to have a high, 
stable value in international mar- 
kets as a means of stimulating its 
foreign trade. A move so dra- 
matic as the reestablishment of 
gold would confound and dis- 
credit the international apostles of 
Communism overnight. It would 
divert world thinking from an 
economic system based on bar- 
ter—which Russia wants—to a 
system based on values which I 
embrace as our own. -Many have 
expressed surprise and disappoint- 


/ment that Russia has withheld ad- 
_herence to the International Bank 


and the Monetary Fund. Why 


should Russia cooperate in a sys- 


our stewardship over the Islands | 


for 40 years. I submit that 
return for the sharing of our 
substance with other less fortu- 
nate countries by means of fi- 
nancial advances, we are entitled 
to demand not favors, 


in | 


but fair | 


treatment for our private enter- | 
prise system. Without it one part- | 


ner in the team of world rehabili- 
tation—private industry—will be 
handicapped and _ ineffective: 
without it there is little induce- 
ment other than a vague and un- 
stable security consideration for 
the United States to participate 
at all in overseas economic de- 
velopment. 


And the time to exact such 
treatment is when loans are in the 
negotiating stage, not as a sup- 
pliant after they have been grant- 
ed. In the present state of world 





affairs; therargument is not valid 


| 





|cession to Soviet theories, 


tem she pretends to abhor. so long 
as we make concession after con- 
and 
permit Moscow’s gold meanwhile 
to trickle inte foreign black mar- 
kets at prices ranging up to $100 
ner ounce? 

Whether we like it or not, let’s 
face the fact that as a nation we 
are in the midst of a world strug- 
gle, politically, economically and 
morally, with Communism... We 
are at a disadvantage politically 
becau8e the meaning of words 
can be twisted — “democracy, 
for ins‘ance, can be assigned 
various meanings in translation. 
We must, therefore, emphasize 
our economic strength to over- 
come that handicap. Once Rus- 
sia and her satelites are. con- 
vinced that we are. determined 
to lead the way to economic 
security in the world, and 50 
buttress our own, she will quick- 
ly cooperate in the international 
agencies that have been estab- 


lished. for rehabilitation, instead 
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of imterposing constant vetoes 
which delay and frustrate. 

One more consideration that has 
to do with our foreign lending 
policy. and I have finished. The 
president touched on it in his 
message when he said that the 
spending of any funds advanced 
to Greece or Turkey must be 
under the supervision of techni- 
cians from the United States. 

Few realize, I think how 
scantily supplied government de- 
partments are with men who have 
experience capable of carrying out 
a program such as that on which 
we are embarked. Once Congress 
has passed the necessary legisla- 
tion, administrative regulations, 
doubtless already drafted in part, 
w.ll quickly appear, and depart- 
mental assignments of personnel 
for contro] will be made. 

it will be tragic if our experi- 
ence in obtaining a staff for the 
International Bank is to be re- 
peated. In that case financiers of 
proven ability refused to take the 
public responsibilities placed up- 
on them by a charter which gave 
veto power over their judgment 
to comparatively unknown and in- 
experienced bureaucrats. It has 
taken nearly 18 months of per- 
suasion to find the able officials 
who this week have tackled the 
job on condition that the objec- 
tionable restrictions on _ their 
power of finai decision be re- 
moved. as they have been. Per- 
haps -the financing with which 
we are now faced unilaterally 
might have been undertaken by 
the International Bank, if it had 
been ready to function. But it will 
be some months at best before this 
organization can fulfill the role 
for which it was established, due 
to the near fiasco that was per- 
petrated in choosing its personnel. 

There is danger in the present 
emergency that similar troubles 
loom. Reestablishment of the 





economy of even a small country ! 
under pressure is no job for the 
novice; the highest skills we pos- 
sess In engineering and adminis- 
tration will be required. Already 
reports seep through the iron cur- 
tain Russia has drawn at the 
Greecian border that Moscow is 
building a series of dams in Bul- 
garia for flood control, irrigation 
and the production of power as 
an example of the dynaism of 
Soviet theory—as if the Kremlin 
foresaw the current crisis and was 
determined to demonstrate the 
superiority of its methods. 

The race is on between our 
private enterprise system and its 
antithesis, Communism. I, for one 
am glad it has been publicly pro- 
claimed, because I have no doubt 
at all of the outcome if all of 
our abilities are permitted full 
play. Washington must give us 
that opportunity in our foreign 
lending policy, so that the Third 
World of which -I spoke earlier 
may take its firm stand on our 
side. 

To be sure, if business—and I 
include both industry and agri- 
culture in the term—is te bear 
its full share of responsibility in 
this expanding economy, it must 
rid itself of some of the shackles 
with which it. has been bound. 
There must be an end to tariff 
and subsidy ‘“feather-bedding,” 
which weakens our economic 
structure by discouraging produc- 
tion efficiency. No business or 
political leader of whom I know 
is a so-called “free trader,” but 
there are still a recalcitrant few 
to whom the laissez faire era of 
the past is more attractive than 
the challenge of the present and 
future, and who hope to fight 
an economic war with outmoded 
weapons that have proven inef- 
fective. 

If we reexplore that path, the 
contest is already lost! 








Reasons for Confidence 


(Continued fro 


pal or interest payments of our 
public bonds. There were lucky 
escapes from crisis on several oc- 
casions which I mentioned but I 
concluded that in the 1930’s the 
glamour days began to pass, to be 
succeeded by financial conserva- 
tism contrasting with the then 
current American experience and 
emphasized by the outbreak of 
war-in September 1939. 

_ I outlined some of the problems 
created by the war for Canada 
and the policies and practices de- 
vised to meet them. As holders 
of Canadian bonds I hope that 
you will not think me ill-advised 
to repeat verbatim some of the 
conclusions I expressed six years 
ago because they still appear to 
me to be true. 


“I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that there is anything fun- 
damentally wrong in our foreign 
exchange relations with the 
United States. . . . Our shortage 
of U. S. funds is not due to any 
fundamental relative weakness in 
the Canadian economic or finan- 
cial position but it is due to im- 
pediments in the ready acquisi- 
tion and free conversion of foreign 
funds. . . . Remember that while 
our Canadian resources, our pro- 
ductive organization and our peo- 
ple are being swiftly geared to 
war we are prepared to pull in 
our belts so that neither our war 
effort nor our friendly relations 
with you will suffer. We shall 
do nothing foolish to imperil these 
twin objectives.” 


‘I say with pride that I think 
we lived up to those promises and 
with equal pride that we learned 
more than ever before the neigh- 
borliness and helpfulness of our 
friends in these United States. 


Canada Stands for Capitalistic 
Traditions 


In some respects Canada stands 
out in unique relief in this post- 





Canadian Credit 


m page 1650), 


war world. We share with your- 
selves the distinction of continuing 
the capitalistic traditions which 
have brought economic growth 
and high living standards. We 
continue to’ be one of the few 
areas where, in spite of foreign 
exchange control, foreign and 
esvecialily U. S. capital moves in 
and moves out with relative ease 
as far as we are concerned. More- 
over, there is every sign that we 
intend to continue our democratic 
traditions in a world where au- 
thoritarian Communism is raising 
its head. 


Ten years ago such observations 
would hardly have been regarded 
as unusual. It is an indication of 
the world-wide changes emanat- 
ing from war that one now has to 
affirm adherence to capitalism, 
democracy and fair treatment of 
a neighbor’s property. 

I shall not detail to you the im- 
pact of war upon the Canadian 
economy and upon the Canadian 
way of life. To an American au- 
dience our statistics may appear 
picayune in magnitude unless they 
are increased twelve-fold to take 
account of the differences in pop- 
ulation. Nevertheless, suffice it to 
say that our wartime effort was 
wholehearted, it was guided by 
military and civil servants whose 
policies were realistic and intel- 
ligent and it has left us strong 
and self reliant. Notable, I think, 
among our. wartime achievements 
| was our ability to avoid any re- 
liance upon your generous lend- 
lease policy so lavishly accorded 
to your other allies. We stood on 
our own feet, 





Productive Capacity Increased 


Canada has ended World War 
II, as she ended World* War I, 
without wartime destruction of 
physical resources but with a 
notable increase in productive ca- 


facturing industries. In the latter, 
for instance, the number of fac- 
tories increased by one-third, the 
number of employees doubled and 
the value of production nearly 
trebled in the wartime period. 
That is record-breaking expansion 
for a small country. Reconversion 
to peace has been well advanced 
and absorption of wartime work- 
ers into peacetime tasks has been 
accomplished without more than 
sparse regional unemployment. 
Nevertheless, the overhead to 
carry such an expanded capital 
equipment imposes an obligation 
for . low-cost mass production 
which will ensure disposal of 
goods produced on a profitable 
basis at home and abroad. Esti- 
mates have been made in the past 
that no less than one-third of 
Canada’s national income orig- 
inates in our cxternal trade. Hav- 
ing regard to our increased capa- 
city to produce and trade we 
shall, therefore, continue to be 
vitally interested in all proposals 
for liberal international trade. 
With us it is not a case of export 
or die. It is rather a case of ex- 
port or go back to the horse and 
buggy days. 


the world, increasing industriali- 


with direct fiscal implications. De- 


tees of minimum social security 
in the way of old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowances, 


record that the contrast between 


pudgets will be accentuated 


by 
them. 


in their fundamenials. 


sponsibilities. | 
equalled facilities to earn our way 


post-war world will provide a 


forts. Our whole economy 


abundant international trade, 


Stability of Canadian Dollar 


Mr. Freese has already advised 
me that your specific interests 


Dominion and provincial 


hold. 
As far as willingness 


terms of our contracts arbitrarily 


your convictions on that score. 


governments concerned to 


and in part upon 
problem involved 


It is with these two aspects tha 
I wish to deal now. 


of the revenues required to serv 








pacity both in natural and manu- 


In Canada, as in other parts of 
zation has had social consequences 


mands for more and more services 
from governments have been cou- 
pled with measures for guaran- 


unemploy- 
ment insurance, and so forth. This 
is not the place to discuss these 
elements of social justice and I 
mention them only to put on the 


pre-war and post-war Canadian 


In general, therefore, the im- 
pact of war has been to leave our 
political and business institutions 
and procedures largely untouched 
It has, 
however, brought a startling en- 
largement in our economic struc- 
ture and an increase in social re- 
We have today un- 


as a-nation and, if there is cause 
for concern, it is only whether the 


congenial environment for our ef- 
is 
geared, directly or indirectly, to 


are confined to your holdings of 
bonds 
payable in United States dollars. 
I take it, therefore, that you are 
principally concerned in whether 
anything has occurred in recent 
years to alter these governments’ 
willingness or ability to meet the 
terms of the obligations which you 


is con- 
cerned, the answer can be made 
emphatically. Contrary to the ex- 
pressions made in some quarters 
in Canada in the depressed 1930’s I 
ean recall no instance in recent 
years where even an individual 
voice has been raised to alter the 


I think I can safely strengthen 


I also feel that I can be equally 
emphatic about the ability of the 
meet 
their external obligations such as 
you hold. In part the answer de- 
pends upon the burden of the debt 
in relation to the bugdet position 

the transfer 
in converting 
Canadian dollars into American 
dollars for debt payment purposes. 


From a budgetary standpoint | concern 
our external debts, payable solely 
or optionally in U.S. dollars, are 
no problem. They are no problem 
because the sources and magnitude 


ice them have grown enormously 
and because the amount of our 
external debt has been diminish- 


ing consistently for many years as 
a result of conscious public policy. 

Perhaps at this point a few fig- 
ures will emphasize the point I 
am making. 


Supporting Statistical Data 


In 1940 Dominion and provincial 
debt payable solely or optionally 
in U.S. dollars was approximately 
one-quarter of the total debt. To- 
day as a result of an internal debt 
increase and an external debt de- 
crease it is less than one-sixteenth. 
Meantime asa result of redemp- 
tion at or before maturity such 
debt was reduced by approxi- 
mately one-third between 1940 
and 1947. 

At the beginning of 1947 the 
Dominion had $544 millions of 
N. Y. payment bonds outstanding 
and the provinces had $621 mil- 
lions-—a total of $1,165 millions. 
Having regard to annual service 
charges which should not run to 
more than $50 millions, I think 
we can agree that you are holding 
bonds which are diminishing rap- 
idly in quantity, which are a de- 
cidedly minor proportion of Ca- 
nadian public debts and whose 
servicing is of insignificant con- 
sequence in Canadian budgets. 

I do not think it would serve 
any useful purpose to survey in 
detail Canadian Dominion and 
provincial wartime budgets and 
financing. As far as the Dominion 
is concerned, there are certain 
highlights which vou may wish to 
recall. I have already mentioned 
that Canada’s wartime financial 
effort was made without recourse 
to lend-lease from the United 
States. On the contrary we pro- 
vided important financial and 
economic aid to the United King- 
dom and other United Nations. 


Secondly, a substantial reduc- 
tion in our external public debts 
occurred although there were off- 
setting items in our disposal of 
U. S. assets and your acquisition 
of Canadian internal assets which 
I do not wish to discuss at this 
time. Moreover, I would estimate 
that provinciai indebtedness was 
reduced by $300 millions and mu- 
nicipal indebtedness by $150 mil- 
lions in wartime. 


Thirdly, Federal borrowings 
during the whole of the war pe- 
riod were no more than 50% of 
the Dominion’s cash requirements, 
approximately $14 billions being 
borrowed largely from _institu- 
tional and private investors rather 
than from our banking system. 
In this respect our financing tech- 
nique, I think, differed from yours, 
Ordinary federal revenues in- 
creased from $450 millions in 1939 
to $2,875 millions in 1946 while 
ordinary expenditures increased 
from $417 millions to $883 mil- 
lions, In the same period net in- 
terest charges rose from $113 mil- 
lions to $338 millions. Provided 
demobilization and veterans’ ex- 
penditures and foreign advances 
can be reduced, there is scope for 
tax reduction and debt retirement. 


The yearly increase in revenues 
which supported the government’s 
expanding cash requirements was 
due, not only to a general will- 
ingness on the part of taxpayers 
to accept new and additional bur- 
dens, but to agreement by the 
-|provinces to yield important 
‘sources of revenue such as per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes 
to the Dominion Government dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

For a considerable time the Do- 
minion has been endeavoring to 
persuade the provinces to con- 
tinue this cooperation by renting 
to the Dominion access to these 
important sources of revenue for 
a minimum annual sum of *5206,- 
158,000 with provision for in- 
creases under certain circum- 
ti stances. The questions raised by 
this offer are largely of domestic 
and need not be con- 
sidered here. They impinge on the 
basis of Canadian federalism, pro- 
vincial rights and responsibilities 
and the division of geographical 
-| income within the Dominion. The 
central provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec have given clear evidences 





present terms although the door 
has not yet been closed on further 
negotiation under certain condi- 
tions. 


Acceptance of the Dominion’s 
offer, in the aggregate, does not 
prejudice provincial capacity for 
debt payments. Provincial expen- 
ditures are likely to amount to 
approximately $350 millions an- 
nually with debt service around 
$60 millions. If customary pro- 
vincial revenues are added to the 
Dominion rental the cause of bud- 
get balancing does not appear to 
have sufferea. On the other hand, 
the federal budget for 1947-48 has 
not vet been announced and pro- 
vincial budgets are not vet com- 
plete. All of the latter which have 


appeared proviae for a surplus 
on current account in 1947-48, 
Until the new relations come 


into perspective final conclusions 
would obviously be premature. 


Summary 


Because you are holders of Ca- 
nadian bonds I pause at this point 
to review some of the conclusions 
we have reached. The first con- 
clusion, I think, is that, notwith- 
standing the existence of consid- 
erable economic instability in the 
40 years prior to World War II, 
Canada was steadily attaining ma- 
turity. I hope that you are con- 
vinced that in her wartime effort 
Canada evinced considerable self- 
reliance and financial integrity, 
particularly in her avoidance of 
lend-lease, in her treatment of ber 
foreign debts and foreign credi- 
tors, and in her ability to fmance 
the war a long more or less ortho- 
dox lines. 


Secondly. I have tried to make 
it clear that the particular seg- 
ment of Canadian indebtedness 
eligible for investment by banks 
in this state is of diminishing sig- 
nificance, It is diminishing be- 
cause the amount outstanding is 
steadily contracting and because 
its service charges are virtually 
infinitesimal in Canadian budgets. 

Thirdly, while it is true that in 
the aggregate public debt charges 
have risen during the war period, 
the fiscal accounts of both the 
Dominion and the provinces give 
evidence of an ample margin of 
safety for debt payments. 

Barring abnormalities, it seems 
to me that there are ample 
grounds fer sustained confidence 
in Canada’s internal economy and 
for her continned ability to raise 
the revenues necessary for debt 
service and general government 
purposes. 


The Transfer Problem 


With this reassuring conclusion 
we can now turn to an examina- 
tion of Canada’s ability to meet 
her external obligations. In other 
words, is there a transfer problem 
involved in converting an un- 
doubted internal capacity in Ca- 
nadian dollars into an equally un- 
doubted external actuality in U.S. 
dollars? 

By all reasonable odds it would 
appear that Canada should suffer 
no disabilities in this respect. Our 
resources have not been destroyed 
by enemy guns, our productive ca- 
pacity has been enormously en- 
larged, ovr nolitical institutions 
have continued intact and re- 
spected, our controls have been 
sane and observed, our ability to 
extend assistance to our friends 
has not been impaired. In these 
circumstances it would hardly be 
expected that there would be a 
breath of susvicion about our ex- 
ternal position. 

Yet in recent days Toronto, 
Montreal and Ottawa have been 
visited by many representatives of 
American institutions who have 
been disturbed by reports of a 
coming devaluation of the Cana- 
dian dollar. Lending color to the 
reports was a softening in the free 
market quotation of the Canadian 
dollar as well as in internal Cana- 
dians in New York. The question 
is of some urgency at the moment, 
therefore. . 

Let me preface what I have to 
say, however, by assuring you that 





‘of unwillingness to accept the 


(Continued on page 1692) 
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Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

=—=By WALTER WHYTE== 


Appreach to 178 subject to 
hesitation unless news or 
change in mass psychology 
eccurs. Expect duli to reac- 
tionary April. 

















The market has gone up 
slightly since last week’s col- 
umn was written, but all the 
time it was doing it, interest 
has been at a low ebb. Rumors 
of all kinds are sweeping the 
Street. Everybody listens to 
them, repeats them with trim- 
mings, but action on them is 
to all intents and purposes 
non-existant. Those who are 
long are sitting back biting 
their nails and cussing the 
source that advised them to 





buy. The bears are equally 
nervous and are also looking 
around for something to blame 
their doubts on. 

So far this is all quite nor- 
mal. A market in which either 
side is certain of its position, 
is a dangerous market to play 
with. It is when opinion is 
in balance that opportunities 
appear. The difficulty arises! 
in trying to recognize the op- 
portunity. It is then that mis- 
takes are made. Oh, yes, I 
make them too. The _ idea, 
however, is to keep your mis- 
takes down to a minimum. 
This, you will agree, is an 
ideal objective. How to attain 
it, is something else. One 
thing I have learned long ago, 
and that is there is no set for- 
mula for stock market: suc- 
cess. In fact even the stock 
brokers haven’t any formula 
for their own business. If they 
did, they’d have used it in 
past two months. Ill venture 
a guess that few, if any brok- 
ers, were out of the red dur- 
ing February, and still fewer 
will escape losses for March. 

Broker’s losses will have 
no effect on the stock market. 
That depends on bigger things 
than credit balances. Right 
now the important thing is 
the international picture and 
our new foreign policy. Where 
this will take us we hope Tru- 
manand Marshallknow. What 
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Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
CoOrtiandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 





» San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
9 Moeerterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 


Greece and Turkey are not 
new. They have both receiv- 
ed loans from the Export-Im- 
port Bank, loans that are a 
long way from being used up. 
How the new loans will be 
used is obvious. Of course 
nobody believes these are 
loans. They are outright gifts. 
And speaking of floans the 
chances are we will grant 
England another one, and this 
time she will be in a tough 
spot if she doesn’t get it. All 
these loans, whether to com- 
bat a hostile ideology or pro- 
vide food or raw materials, 
will have to come out of 
American income. So Con- 
gress can propose tax reduc- 
tions until its purple but how 
it can be done and still bal- 
ance a budget is something 
which will take a lot of doing. 

That all this must eventual- 
ly affect the stock market is 
apparent. The trouble is’ in 


‘determining how it will do it.- 


Insiders (you remember 
them!) are walking carefully. 
You can see that by the ae- 
tion of certain stocks. It is 
noticeable that while there is 
a lot of talk there is very little 
action to back up this talk. So 
a market which doesn’t, or 
won't, go up, starts down. 
Given enough encouragement 
the bulls of yesterday become 
the bears of today, and a tech- 
nical situation is built up 
which becomes ripe for a 
rally. 

Last week this column said 
a rally to about the 178 figure 
wasn't too hard to imagine. 
At this writing (Wednesday 
night) this figure is almost on 
top of us. If some new devel- 
opment occurs in the next few 
days, I think the 178 figure 
will be surpassed by as much 
as five points. If not, you can 
expect, a gradual drying up 
of strength followed by an- 
other decline. I don’t think 
this decline will be a short 
one, though it may not .go 
down far in points. I sort of 
think we will see a period of 
weeks, maybe all of April, 
where each day sees another 
fractional retreat. Day by day 
it won’t seem much, but meas- 
ured over a period of weeks 
it can take stocks back to 
about the 170 level before any 
resistance is encountered. 

Oddly enough the steels 
look like the best performers 
and, at the same time, the 
worst performers in this mar- 
ket. For the reasons behind 
it you can draw your own 
conclusions. In any case U. S. 
Steel and Bethlehem now 
look like the two stocks we 
will buy when they back 
away far ehough, assuming of 
course that nothing happens 
between now and the im- 
mediate future that will upset 
the caluculations. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. Theu are presented as 











those of the author only:] 


In Canadian Credit 


(Continued from page 1691) 


you are to hear only my own 
opinions, and I have consulted 
with no one in authority who 
could give a lead as to policy. My 
conclusions are sincere but by no 
means dogmatic. 

On the face of it, there seems 
to be no long-term reason for con- 
cern about the position of the 
Canadian dollar. Under ordinary 
circumstances export credits we 
derive from our trade with United 
Kingdom and other countries are 
sufficient, when supplemented 
with credits arising from non- 


monetary gold exports and tourist | 


trade, to meet characteristic debits 
in the United States originating 
in an excess of imports into Ca- 
nada and in our interest and divi- 


dend obligations in this country. | 


In essence, stability of the Cana- 
dian dollar can be assured by con- 
vertibility of sterling and other 
eurrencies into U. S. dollars. 
For instance, in the calendar 


ities in international trade, in 
illiquid foreign exchange and in 
occasional jitterness in capital 
movements, there are elements of 
obvious strength in the Canadian 
‘situation and, therefore, in the 
| Canadian dollar. 

Provided Canada is not to be 

weakened permanently by nar- 
rowing of foreign markets or by 
inordinate disposal of securities 
from the United States, nothing of 
a fundamental nature is disturb- 
ing to the Canada dollar. 
| Our commodity price level is 
lower and less erratic than is 
yours in the United States. On a 
purchasing power parity basis, 
‘therefore, there is no cause for 
/apprehension. 
Taking a shorter view, our For- 
‘eign Exchange Control] Board has 
‘not yet shown any niggardliness 
‘in the provision of ,U. S. dollars 
for legitimate purposes. 


| Moreover, devaluation is not the 


year 1946 Canada had excess ex- | only means of correcting tempo- 
ports to the United Kingdom and | rary disequilibrium in an inter- 
other countries of $902.3 millions | national balance of payments. My 
and excess imports from the whole theme today has been that 
United States of $517.4 millions,| Canada has and deserves an ex- 
leaving a positive balance of | cellent credit standing. I suspect 
$3849 millions to which could be | that we would not find it difficult 
added $200 millions from gold and | to borrow in your financial mar- 
tourist traffic. | Rete if that contingency ever be- 
If in this day and age currencies | came necessary. 
were convertible. no question of | I hope you will agree that 
stability could arise. The problem | through our own efforts and 


is, however, partly that our trade | through ordinary investment mar- | 


credits are arising in considerable | ket processes, supported if neces- 
measure because of assistance we sary by the international mone- 
have given abroad and do not!tary fund and the world bank, 
represent realizable funds and | Canada can contribute to stability 
partly because the balance of the ;and expansion in this changing 


credits are not yet convertible | world. We should not be expected | 


into U. S. dollars. ‘to steer our course by every wind 
* Notwithstanding this disability that blows in Wall Street. 
it would seem to be decidedly pre-| Accordingly, I feel I can con- 
mature to conclude that monetary | clude my remarks this morning on 
authorities in Canada must neces-|a confident note. To the extent 
sarly devalue the Canadian dollar | that Canada is mistress of her own 
after raising it to parity only last destiny there is no cause for con- 
July. _cern. To the extent that we are 
Ordinarily devaluation comes | affected by external. factors we 
when physical destruction of re- | must persist in our hopes that in 
sources has impaired productive the slowly emerging new interna- 
capacity, when the financial posi-| tional political instrumentalities 
tion is out of balance and when §and in new international financial, 
fiscal unorthodoxy is impairing trade and tariff arrangements we 
confidence. ‘can find support for our efforts. 
None of these criteria, I venture | Not the least of those nations to 
to say, is applicable to Canada.| whom we shall look for encour- 
Quite apart from present disabil- | agement is the United States. 





Members of NYSE Believed Inclined to Favor 
Substantial Increases in Commission Rates 


(Continued from page 1649) _ture snould be simplified. “Street” 
would appear, in favor of an in-/reaction to the Merrill Lynch 


crease. In the New York financial 
district where brokers are close 
to the mechanism of the Exchange 
and so probably in a strategic po- 
sition to feel changes, even minor 
changes, in the sensitive currents 


| statement was varied, but a com- 
mon observation was that Merrill 
Lyneh, being something in the 
nature of a “chain department 
store,” would logically be opposed 
to the proposed increase because, 





of business, such differences as 
there are on the question. are 
sharper in their outlines. Though 


in the first solace, it spreads its 
overhead costs over a larger area 
of operations, an area which in- 
by no means all the large houses cludes an underwriting, invest- 
are against any increase, it is|ment banking, over-the-counter 
among the large houses where the | trading, besides a commodity and 
opposition is most vociferous. Ac- | steck and bond commission brok- 
tually, of course, there is nothing | erage business, and, in the second 
definite for the various brokerage | place, if any major adjustment of 
houses—large or small—to be op-!rates to increased costs by the 
posed to at this time since the| brokerage industry as a whole 
NYSE has not really submitted are not effected. it would stand 
any new — revised — schedule to|to gain if some of the smaller 
them for their consideration. In| houses especially decided as time 
fact, the Board of Governors of | went on to discontinue operations. 
the NYSE hasn’t yet taken up the Oppositien forces generally are 
matter of revising rates though it | inclined to take the view that this 
is likely it will receive the rec-/is not the time to increase rates 
ommendations and proposals of |that a larger volume of trading 
the Association of Stock Ex-| would right matters, that mini- 
change Firms on the subject at|mums in commissions especially 
its next policy meeting on Thurs-|should not be increased. Even 
day, April 10. some of those who favor increases 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner;|do not want rates to be such as 
& Beane has gone publicly on | to freeze small investors out of 
record as being opposed to any | the market. Many. brokers, how- 
increase in commission rates. In| ever, are convinced that the only 
fact, it says it favors a reduction | realistic way of meeting increasec 
in the costs to the small investor. | costs—thaf is, of meeting higher 





| However, “it feels. the ‘rate struc- costs that_are going to stay high 


’ » 
eve 


paid for adequately. Discrepa, 
in rates certainly should be \; 
out, they believe, A happy jy, 
dium should exist between ¢.,. 
tain costs and the prices w}j,) 
some investors are paying now ¢, 
the services which they get. 
hold, Rates shouldn’t be so | 
however, as to _ kill 
everyone agrees. 

The Board of Governors of ¢h, 
NYSE will most likely refer ;}, 
various suggestions of the Associ,- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms o, 
the subject to its own statf {o, 
further study. The Exchange ha; 
received other plans for revisin. 
the commission rates and th. 
Board will undoubtediy wan: t, 
correlate all the thinking that ha- 
been done on the question and t. 
weigh the merits of each sugges. 
tion. Opinion is, very evidently 
fast crystallizing on the whoic 
subject, however. The study which 
Emil Schram, President of the Ex- 
change, asked the Association 0; 
Stock Exchange Firms to make on 
the subject of increased costs of 
doing business in the brokerage 
industry today.is apparently pro- 
ducing some very tangible results. 
As reported last week, the Asso- 
ciation found that average operat- 


Lor 
they 
ligh 


business 


jing costs have risen 23.99” 
euenean the industry since 


World Bank News 


(Continued from page 1660) 
_From Dr. Harry White—execu- 
tive director of the World Funda. 
who recently returned from a 
tour of several Latin American 
countries—the World Bank 
learns that it will receive loan ap- 
plications from three countries 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Nic- 
aragua. These, naturally, will be 
in the development category. 

In addition the World Bank ex- 
pects applications from Italy. Tur- 
key, and the Netherlands. Frow 
the latter a formal application fo: 

perhaps $500,000,000 or $600,000.- 
ae has been expected for some 
ime. 





* % % 


Mr. Leon Baranski, Polish ex- 
ecutive director of the Bank. i: 
expected to return to Washingto: 
next week with detailed a .swers: 
of the Polish Government t 
questions asked by the Bank i 
connection with Poland’s applica- 
tion for $600,000,000 assistance. 

a % ms: 


Czechoslovakia last month sub- 
mitted to the Bank a detailed ex- 
pose of the $350,000,000 loan pro- 
ject it submitted last summe 
The money is wanted for recon- 
struction, rehabilitation and re- 
stocking over a period of timé¢ 
with only about $130,000,00 
thereof to be used dur‘ng the firs! 


year, 
* % 


Iran’s application for a Wor! 
Bank loan of $250,000,000 has 
been before the Bank since Oc- 


tober. 
* * De 


Mexico, whose president visit> 
Washington, April 29, is reportec 
as readying applications [0 
World Bank and Export-Impor' 
Bank loans. 


With King Merritt Co. 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Mrs 
Georgia F. James has joined the 
staff of King Merritt & Co., Je!- 
ferson Building. 


Howard Whitney Dead 


Howard F. Whitney, investmen' 
banker with R. L. Day & Co., 1+ 
Wall Street, New York City for 4’ 
years, and a partner in the firm 
from 1929 to 1939 died at his home 
at the age of 68. 
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Securities Now in Registration 
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INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Air-Borne Cargo Lines, Inc., New York 


Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 214,890 shares ($1 par) 
esmmon. Being offered for subscription to stockholders 
ef record Feb. 20 at $1 a share. Rights expired 3 p.m. 
« EST.) March 11. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to 
tthe public through Greenfield, Lax & Co., Inc., New 
Work. For reduction of current obligations and for 
working capital. 


All American Industries, Inc., New York (4/1) 


“March 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 10-year 5% 
income notes and 7,500 shares of capital stock (par 25¢). 
Offering—To be offered in units of $1,000 of notes and 
25 shares of stock at $1,000 per unit. Underwriter—A. W. 
‘Benkert & Co., Inc., New York. To reduce indebtedness 
ancurred in acquisition of outstanding stock of Okla- 
homa Steel Castings Co. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 


June 27 filed 950,000 shares (%1 par) common stock. 
Onderwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
tag—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
torporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
B1. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
gmendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
pr ad station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Aug. 12 filed 30,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds initially will 
be added to general funds, however, the company antici- 
pates it will use the funas for its building and expansion 
program. Offering date indefinite 


American Iron & Machine Works Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (3/31) 

Feb, 24, filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1967; 25,000 shares (no par) $1.10 cumulative pre- 
ferred and 60,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriters 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, and Milton R. 
Underwood & Co., Houston, Texas. Price—Debentures 
will be offered at 100 while price of the preferred and 
common stocks will be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay $712,500 balance on a bank loan, retire- 
ment of $850,000 promissory notes, and provide working 
capital. Business—Manufacture, sale and rental of ma- 
terial and equipment used in drilling and equipping oil 
and gas wells. 


American Locomotive Co., New York 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock, Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Indefinitely postponed. 


American Tobacco Co., New York 


March 11 filed 896,404 shares ($25 par) B common 
stock. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
Offering—Shares will be offered for subscription to 
common and B common stockholders at a price to be 
filed by amendment. Subscription basis will be one 
share of B common for each five shares held of record 
on April 2. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to under- 


- writers. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to funds 


for the reduction of outstanding bank loans aggregating 
$85,000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1946. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 


First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louls 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders in 
the ratio of one additional share for each two shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to officers and directors of the company Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


®@ Apache Mines Co., Jerome, Ida. 


March 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—$1l a share. To be sold through directors 
and following agents: Joseph W. Shipman, Bellevue, 
Idaho; and Harry P. Jayne, Jerome, Idaho. For exploring 
and developing properties. 


@ Applachian Minerals Co., Monticello, Ga. 


March 24 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Price—$10 a share. No underwriting. 


— exploitation of feldspar deposits in Jasper County, 
a. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 16,197 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders, 
Dec. 22 said “we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 

Sept. 27 filed 53,648 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 150,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. It also covers shares of common reserved for issu- 
ance upon conversion of preferred. Underwriter—New- 
burger & Hano, Philadelphia. Price—$25.50 a preferred 
share and $12 a common share. Proceeds—Company will 
receive proceeds from the sale of all of the preferred 
and 100,00 shares of common. The remaining 50,000 
shares of common are being sold by three stockholders. 
Estimated net proceeds of $2,300,000 will be used by 
the company to pay off bank notes of about $1,100,000 
and to purchase additional machinery and equipment 
in the amount of $1,200,000. Offering date indefinite. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Electric Co. 


March 19 filed 522,416 shares ($10 par) common, being 
offered by American Gas & Electric.Co. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include: The First Boston Corp., and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 


(jointly); Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. Price—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—The offering is part of American’s plan to 
dispose of its holdings of 1,150,000 outstanding shares 
of Atlantic City. The shares remaining after the public 
offering will be distributed as dividends on American's 
common stock. This dividend policy will become effee- 
tive June 15 and will continue to the end of 1948. 


© Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia (4/8) 
March 20 filed 250,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 3.75% series B. Underwriters — Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York, heads a group of 78 under- 
writers. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for acquisition and development 
of additional production, refining and other facilities. 
The company said it has a tentative budget for 1947 
calling for capital expenditures of approximately $46,- 
849,000. 


Automatic Firing Corp., St. Louis (4/1) 

March 3 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) 6% cumulative 
preferred, 25,000 shares ($1 par) class A common and 
100,000 shares ($1 par) class B common. Underwritem— 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis. Price—$11.25 for pre- 
ferred share, $2.90 for class A common, and $3 for class B 
common. Proceeds — Preferred and class A commen 
shares are being sold by company while class B commen 
shares are being sold by five stockholders. Estimated 
net proceeds of $303,524 to the company will be used te 
increase working capital and to pay off short-term bamk 
loans. 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 
Nov. 27 filed 45,000 shares of 4% preferred stock (par 
$100) and 200,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Bear, Stearm 
& Co. Proceeds—Will go to selling stockholders. Price 
by amendment. Offering date indefinite. 


@ Badgley Inc., New York 


March 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of class A 
capital stock (par $1). Price—$10 a share. No under- 
writing. For operation of business. 


@ Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 

Mar. 20 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($10 par) 
common. Price—at market. Shares being sold through 
Baker, Weeks & Harden, New York, on behalf of Herman 
D. Ruhm, President of company. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. (4/2) 
March 18 filed 54,905 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writer — E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., New York. Price 
— By amendment. Proceeds — The shares are being 
sold by its two largest stockholders — The First Boston 
Corp., 27,450 shares; and Coffin & Burr, Inc., 27,455 
shares, which acquired the shares after they purchased 
the industrial subsidiaries of New England Publie Serv- 
ice Co. in 1945 for $16,500,000. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York 
Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under- 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — By 
amendment. Preceeds—Of the total, 140,000 shares are 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosin, 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


@ Ben Gold Fur Workers Health and Welfare Fund, 
New York (4/1) 

March 20 (letter of notification) $250,000 of building 

and improvement fund debentures. To be sold in de- 

nominations of $50, $100, $250 and $500. No under- 

writing. For construction and improvements of build- 

ings and for operation of cultural resort for fur workers. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering price 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer- 
ing postponed indefinitely. 


(Continued on page 1694) 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


(Showing probable date of offering) 
March 29, 1947 
Grammes (L. F.) & Sons, Inc..--------- Preferred 


March 31, 1947 
Maine Public Service Co. 


ND: CI en a ats eect noeeent Capital Stock 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 

Noon (EST)------- ___Bonds, Pref. and Common 
New England Gas & Electric 

Association, 11:30 a.m. (EST)------------- Bonds 


April 1, 1947 
All American Industries, Inc.__Debs., Capital Stock 


Automatic Firing Corp.__------ Pref. and Common 
Ben Gold Fur Workers Health & 

2 me CG ae a Debentures 
New Jersey Water Co.___------ Lainsiacanianiaaiod Preferred 
pane Buoeer Co... ............4....- Common 


West Phila. Consumers Cooperative Inc...Common 


April 2, 1947 
Bates Mfg. Co.__----- a ie tical Common 
eG SR ae ae se Preferred 
April 7, 1947 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 


EE SE the ie amen mcned Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Solar Manufacturing Co.___._-----.---_-- Preferred 
April 9, 1947 
Container Corp. of America______.._--__ Preferred 
Georgia-Hardwood Lumber Co.___------- Common 











(Continued from page 1693) 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Feb. 3 filed 723,575 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Company said all of the shares 
are issued and outstanding. The purpose of the registra- 
tion statement is to enable holders to effect sales by 
use of the prospectus. 

Berkey & Gay said the shares had been sold in 1944 
and 1945 to a group of about 50 persons who represented 
they were purchasing the shares for investment and not 
for distribution. 

So far, 231,204 shares have been sold in the open mar- 
ket and the Commission had raised the question as to 
whether such sales had the effect of making the entire 
offering public. The Commission staff stated that regis- 
tration is required if any of the remaining 733,575 shares 
are to be sold. Price—At market. Proceeds—Go to sell- 
ing stockholders. 


® Black Warrior Mining Co., Spokane,Wash. 
March 19 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (5c. par) 
capital stock. Price—25 cents a share. Underwriting— 


To be sold by officers of the company for development 
purposes. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 
Aug. 30 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub- 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereof. 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds — For reimbursement 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re- 
dempticon of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative preferred on 
April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for redemption 
oui Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Although it was 
proposed to offer the stock for subscription to stock- 


holders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 20 decided 
to withould action. 


Bobbi Motor Car Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


Mar. 3 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$5 a share. Company proposes to offer 
12,997 shares of common in exchange for its unsecured 
promissory notes in the amount of $64,985 held by dis- 
tributors of company’s proposed products. Underwriting, 
the stock will be sold by officers and directors of the 


company. For completion of display automobiles now 
under construction. 


Bond Investment Trust of America, Boston 


March 7 filed 60,000 units of beneficial interest. Under- 
writer — Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs. Price — Based on 
market price. Proceeds—For investment. 


Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 


Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering—Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will be 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
end 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds; together with other funds, will. 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note in 


,268,750 accrued interest. 
ering date indefinite. ap _ 


Bowman Gum, Inc., Philadeiphia 
Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price — $25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
ferred shares and all of the common are being sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 
tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. 


@® Broad Street Investing Corp., New York 


March 25 field 250,000 shares ($5 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Broadstreet Sales Corp., New York. Price 
—Based on market. Proceeds—For investment. Busines 
—Investment business. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($109 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


Burrillville Racing Association, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Feb. 27 filed 38,500 shares (no par) class A stock. Un- 
derwriter—Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 
The shares will be offered for subscription to class A 
stockholders at $20 a share, on the basis of one share 
for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
publicly at $20 a share. Price—$20 a share. Proceeds 
will be used to finance the cost of completing a race 
track at Lincoln, R. I. 


®@ California Oregon Power Co. 


March 26 filed 60,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred and 390,000 shares ($20 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 
California Oregon will sell all of the preferred and 
30,000 shares of the common, Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. (parent), which is planning to sell its entire com- 
mon stock holdings in California Oregon, will sell the 
remaining 360,000 shares of common. The subsidiary 
plans to amend its charter to create the new preferred 
stock and to reclassify and increase the authorized com- 
mon. The 312,000 shares of $25 par common of Califor- 
nia Oregon present, outstanding are held by Standard 
Gas. They will be reclassified into 390,000 shares ($20 
par) common. Standard Gas will make a capital con- 
tribution of 30,000 shares to California Oregon. Proceeds 
—Standard Gas will use the proceeds to reduce its bank 
loan notes. California Oregon will apply its proceeds 
to redeem 45,761 shares ($100 par) 6% preferred, series 
of 1927, at $110 a share. The balance will be used to 


reimburse its treasury for previous additions and im- 
provements. 


° — Indemnity Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
n . 


Mar. 19 (letter of notification): 30,000 shares of common. 
Price—$6 a share. No underwriting. To provide addi- 
tional capital and surplus. 


Carney Fasteners, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 32,950 shares ($5 par) 
capital stock. Price — $6.50 a share. Underwriter — 


Mitchell Securities Corp., New York. For equipment and 
working capital. 


@ Carney-Pacific Rockwool Co., Longview, Wash. 


March 17 (letter of notification) $125,000 of debentures. 
Company presently intends to seil only $70,000 of the 


debentures. No underwriting. For construction of plant 
and working capital. 


Carscor Poréupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
ntario 

June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—No underwriters. Offering—To the public at 
$1 a share in Canadian funds. Preceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


Central Mills, Inc., Dunbridge, O. 


March 13 (letter of notification) $300,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Price—$500 per unit. No underwriting. For 
retirement of preferred stock, for purchase of two alfalfa 
dehydrating plants from Logan County Dehydrators, Inc. 
and for retirement of latter’s preferred stock. 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Aug. 21 filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Common shares initially will 
be offered for subscription to common stockholders at 
rate of one share for each 7% shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by amend- 


ment. Proceeds—Working capital, ete. Offering indefin- 
itely postponed. 


— 


Cleveland (O.) Electric Illuminating Co. 


Feb. 21, filed 1,847,908 shares (no par) common. 
Offering—All of the shares are owned by The North 
American Co., which is offering 1,714,524 shares to 
common stockholders of North American of record 
March 19 ai $15 per share to the extent of one Cleve- 
land for every five North American shares held, 
Rights expire May 27. The remaining 133,383 shares 
are to be sold, probably through competitive sale 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and W. C. Langley 
& Co. (jointly); Otis & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co.. Preceeds—For prepayment of bank 
loan notes of North American. 


Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock on behalf of Donald D. Thomas, President of the 


company. Price—$6 a _ share. Underwriter—Smith, 
Hague & Co., Detroit. Proceeds go to the selling stock. 
holder. 


Clinton Machine Co. 


Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) on behalf of selling stockholders. Under- 
writers—F. H. Koller & Co. Price—$6 a share. 


Columbia Machinery & Engineering Corp., 
Hamilton, O. 
Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of common 
on behalf of James C. Hart. Price—At market. To be 
sold through Jackson & Co. and Flannery & Co., both of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Proceeds go to the selling stock- 
holder. 


Community Frosted Foods Co., Philadelphia 
March 14 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 10¢). Price—$5 per share. Under- 
writing, none. Additional working capital. Frederick 
Peirce & Co., Philadelphia has guaranteed the payment 
of semi-annual dividends of 12% cents each in Oct., 1947 
and April 1948. 


@ Container Corp. of America, Chicago (4/9) 


March 21 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. Price—By amendment. Prodceeds—To be 
added to general cash funds for payment of a portion 
of the company’s program for additions and improve- 
ments. Business—Manufacture of paperboard and paper- 
board containers. 


@ Craig Mines & Quarries Inc., Prescott, Ariz. 


March 17 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of stock. 
Price—$3 a share. No underwriting. To develop quarries. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


® Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 


March 21 (letter of notification) a maximum of 5,000 
shares ($5 par) common on behalf of Robert S. Cald- 
well, a director of company. Underwriters—Swift Henke 
& Co., and Paul H. Davis Co., Chicago. 


Crown Capital Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Jan. 22 filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) class A common. 
Underwriter—Hodson & Co. Inc., New York. will act as 
selling agent. Price—$4.25 per share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be used as capital for company’s subsidiaries 
engaged in the small loan or personal finance business. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents @ 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 


Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 25 filed 70,920 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — C. G. McDonald & Co., Detroit. Price — $5.50 
a share. Proceeds — Stock is being sold by six share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 
Boston. For working capital. 


@ Dillon & Co., Billings, Mont. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
common. Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. For 


purchase of oil, gas royalty interests and for mineral 
interests. 


Douglas Oil Co. of California, Clearwater, Calif. 
March 13 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares ($25 par) 
54% cumulative convertible first preferred. To be of- 
fered at a maximum of $26 a share. Underwriters — 
Pacific Co. of California, Cruttenden & Co., Pacific 
Capital Corp., all of Los Angeles; Brush Slocumb & C°., 
San Francisco; and Adele W. Parker, Clearwater. T° 
purchase 493 shares of capital stock of G. H:~Cherry: 
Inc. out of a total of 625 such shares presently outstand- 
ing. 


@ Dunlap Frozen Foods Co., Chattanooga, Ten. 


Mar. 19 (letter of notification) $25,000 6%. ($10 pat) 
cumulative preferred. Price—-$10 a share. No underw!! 
ing. For acquisition of real estate and plant. 


Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 ved 
common on behalf of the issuer, 12,500 shares ($1 Par 
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common for the account of Thomas R. Heyward, Jr. 
and 12,500 shares ($1 par) common for the account of 
Mrs. Thomas R. Hayward, Jr. Price—At market (ap- 
proximately $3.25 per share). Underwriter—Johnson 
& Johson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The First Cleveland 
Corp., Cleveland. The company will use its proceeds 
for working capital. 


Ebaloy, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 


March 12 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 10-year 
2%2% subordinated debentures, due 1957. Price—$25 a 
unit. No underwriting. To retire current liabilities and 
for working capital. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dec. 31 filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumulative 
preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 
at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
plant and machinery and equipment. 


Eikhorn-Beaverhead Mines Co., Baltimore, Md. 


March 12 (letter of notification) $250,000 first mort- 
gage 10-year 5% bonds, and 250,000 shares (10 cents par) 
common. Price—$550 per unit consisting of $500 bond 
and 500 shares of common. No underwriting. For mine 
development. 


® Empire Petroleum Co., Denver, Colo. 


March 18 (letter of notification) 2,000 investment units 
and 25,000 shares of common. Price—$100 per invest- 
ment unit and $2.50 per common share. Company to 
handle sale until underwriting agreement made. For 
working capital. 


Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Los Angeles 
March 3 filed 10,000 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative 
preferred, which are convertible into common stock. 
Underwriting — None. Offering — Company will offer 
9,831 shares of the preferred for subscription to common 
stockholders of record on or about April 1 at $100 a 
share in the ratio of one preferred share for each 38 
shares of common held. Rights will expire April 30. 
The remaining 169 shares, and any unsubscribed shares, 
will be offered to persons yet to be determined. Pro- 
ceeds—Proceeds are to be applied to reduce an out- 
standing bank loan and to finance capital improvements 
and additions to its plants. 


Equipment Finance-Corp., Chicago 


Feb. 28 filed 8,025 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred, series 2, and 25,070 shares ($10 par) common. 
Underwriting — None. Offering—Company anticipates 
that the entire offering will be sold to its employees 
and officers. Price—Par. Proceeds—Estimated proceeds 
of $1,045,000 will be applied to working capital. 


Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 


Feb. 26, filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common class A. 
Underwriter—E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., New York. 
Price-—$7.25 a share. The registration states princi- 
pal stockholder has granted the underwriters an option 
to purchase 45,000 shares of class B ($1 par) common 
at $7.25 a share, exercisable for a period of three years. 
Proceeds—Proceeds of approximately $870,000, together 
with $755,000 of other bonds, will be used to repay the 
balance of $34,000 of a property mortgage, to pay off 
loans in the amount of $1,295,000 to Bankers Commer- 
cial Corp., New York, and for additional working capital. 


Films Inc., New York 


June 25, filed 100,060 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of cla8s A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 


® Fire Chief Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Mar. 18 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares (5¢ par) 
stock. Of the total 100,000 shares will-be sold at 10 cents 
a share and the remainder will be sold in blocks of 
20,000 shares at 5 cents a share. No underwriting. For 
mine development. 


® Fluid Transmissions Research Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mar. 19 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares ($50 par) 7% 
cumulative preferred and 10,000 shares (no par) com- 
mon. Preferred will be sold at $50 a share. 2,000 shares 
of common will be issued in payment for services and 
the remaining shares are reserved. No underwriting. 
To lease ground and erect building for business. 


® Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. 


Mar. 21. filed $8,000,000 sinking fund debentures, due 
1962, and 70,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible 
preferred. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York, and Mitchum, Tully & Co., San Francisco. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—To reimburse its working 
capital for expenditures made in connection with its 
expansion program and for repayment of bank loans. 
Business—Manufacture of orchard spraying devices and 
other products. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York 


July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. Issue may be withdrawn. 


® Forest Products Sales Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 21 (ietter of notification) 2,640 shares of com- 


mon. Price—$20 a share. No underwriting. For work- 
ing capital. 


pe Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

ug. 30 filed 450,000 shares (10¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, i a= ‘— nan 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, addi- 


tional storage facilities, research and development work 
and working capital. 


Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Hl. (4/2) 
March 13 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., 
Chicago. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Of the net 
proceeds, $1,000,000 will be used to pay the company’s 
1%% notes, due April to June. The balance will be 
used as working capital. 


Georgia Hardwood Lumber Co. (4/8-9) 


March 14 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Equitable Se- 
curities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. Price—$8.20 a share. 
Proceeds—To obtain long-term cutting contracts on large 
tracts of timber, to construct additional manufacturing 
units and for other expansion purposes. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Glencair Mining Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) stock. Underwriter— 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—40 cents a share 
(Canadian Funds). Proceeds—For mine development. 


Glensder Textile Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


® Golden Recovery, Reno, Nev. 

Mar. 19 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common. 
Price—$5 a share. To be sold through President of com- 
pany. For printing of book The Golden Recovery. 


® Grammes (L. F.) & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
(3/29) 

March 24 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of $1.50 

cumulative preferred stock (no par). Price—$25. Offer- 

ing to stockholders and employees. Working capital, etc. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program. Offering indefinitely postponed, 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 

July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120.- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. withdrew as underwriters. 
Offering—Underwriters to purchase from the company 
18,500 shares of preferred and 20,000 shares of common, 
and from Fred P. Murphy and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 
shares of issued and outstanding common. Prices, prefer- 
red $100 a share; common $14 a share. Proceeds—To 
retire $6 cumulative preferred, pay notes, discharge a 
loan. Idenfinitely postponed. 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


Jan. 20 filed 1,909,968 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—The shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders of Gulf States 
parent, Engineers Public Service Co., New York. The 
subscription basis will be one share of Gulf States stock 
for each share of Engineers common held. Price—$1 1.50 
a share. Proceeds—Purpose of offering is to carry out 
a provision of dissolution plan of Engineers approved by 
the Commission. : 


Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago 

Aug. 8 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer: Paul H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to rédeem 
its outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock at an 
estimated cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends. It also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
the purchase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago; bal- 
ance for working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D.C. Offe — 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Preceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


® Hastings Manufacturing Co., Hastings, Mich. 


March 18 (letter of notification) 1,875 shares ($2 par) 
common on behalf of Erik von Reis, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Mich. Price—$20 a share. Underwriter—Silas C. Cole- 
man, Battle Creek, Mich. Proceeds go to the selling 
stockholder. 


® Hastings Manufacturing Co., Hastings, Mich. 


March 17 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($2 par) com- 
mon on behalf of Aben E. Johnson. Price—-$20 a share. 
Underwriter—S. C. Coleman, Battle Creek, Mich. 


® Hastings Manufacturing Co., Hastings, Mich. 


March 17 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($2 par) 

common on behalf of Harold P. Phillips) Price—$20 a 

= Underwriter—Silas C. Coleman, Battle Creek, 
ich. 


Health Institute, Inc., Hot Springs, N. Mex. 


Dec. 16 filed 50,000 shares ($10 par) 54%% cumulative 
prior preferred and 40,000 shares ($10 par) common. 
Underwriting—None. Offering—All preferred and com- 
mon will be offered publicly. Price—$10.15 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds will be used to build and equip hotel and health 
facilities and to acquire a mineral water supply. 


Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


March 14 filed 270,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—Strauss Bros., Inc., New York. Price—$3.50 a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay 
obligations, purchase helicopters and equipment and for 
working capital. 


@ Hilton Hotels Corp., Los Angeles 


March 17 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares ($50 par) 
convertible preference stock on behalf of C. N. Hilton. 
Price at market. To be sold through dealers in usual 
course of business. 


@ Heuston Lighting & Power Co. 


Mar. 25 filed 259,002 shares of common. Underwriting— 
none. Offering—Company will issue warrants to its 
common stockholders of record on April 25 giving them 
the right to subscribe for one share of common for 
each 4 shares held at $37.50 a share. It will on April 16 
file with the Secretary of State of Texas an amendment 
to its charter converting its then outstanding 517,999 
shares of common into 1,035,998 shares and to convert 
its then authorized 600,000 shares of common into 
1,200,000 shares and to increase the total authorized 
common to 2,000,000 shares. Unsubscribed shares may 
be offered publicly through underwriters. Preoceeds—To 
be added to working capital for general corporate pur- 
poses, including construction of additions to its system, 


Hy-Grade Supply Co., Oklahoma City 
Dec. 3 (leter of notification) 54,350 shares of cum. conv. 
preferred and 50,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Price—$5.50 a preferred share and 2 cents a warrant. 
Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., New York. It is ex- 
pected that a full registration will be filed later with the 
SEC. 


Illinols Power Co., Decatur, II. 
June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds, 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nancing program because of present market conditions. 


International Dress Co., Inc., New York 
Aug. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Otis & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share. 
Proceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds, 
Offering date indefinite. 


lowa-lllinois Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 15 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1977, 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Iine.). 
Proceeds—Part of the proceeds will be used to pay mort- 
gage debt of $10,578,000 and balance will be added to 
general funds. 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. Poe 

. 26, filed 102,000 shares ($1 par) common. - 
iter’ Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—The shares, which constitute _ 
proximately 48.5% of companys outstanding commo 
stock, are being sold to stockholders. 


. (Continued on page 1696) o> 
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® Lamston (M. H.), Inc., New York 


March 25 (letter of notification) 500 shares of common 
stock. Price—$8.50 per share. Underwriter—Childs, 
Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. Proceeds to selling stock- 
holder. 


Latin American Airways Inc., New York 


March 7 (letter of notification) 21,250 shares ($1 par) 
common, on behalf of’ Henry E. Rohlsen, Bronx, N. Y. 
Price—$2.50 a share. No underwriting. Proceeds go to 
the selling stockholder. 


Maine Public Service Co. (3/31) 


June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
»idding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—Shares 
are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas Co. 
(parent), in compliance with geographic integration pro- 
visions of the Publie Utility Holding Company Act. Bids 
Invited—Bids for purchase of the stock will be received 
up, to noon (EST), March 31, by Consolidated, at 90 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Maguire Industries, Inc., New York 


March 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares’of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Underwriting; none. Price—$l1 per 
share. Stock will be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders of record March 29 in ratio of 1 new share for 
each 3 shares held. Rights expire 3 p.m. (EST) April 
21. Subscriptions payable at Registrar & Transfer Co., 
2 Rector St., New York. Proceeds for working capital. 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston 


March 19 filed 696,178 shares of beneficial interest. 
<Underwriter—Vance, Sanders & Co. Boston. Price— 
Based on market. Proceeds—For investment. 


Mays (J. W.) Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fep. 28 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Burr & Co., Inc., New York. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—O!f the total, 100,000 shares are being 
sold by seven stockholders. The remaining 50,000 shares 
ae Deing solid py tne company, which will use its pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


March 7 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1969. 
Underwriting—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders—Dillon, Reed & Co., Inc.; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.). Priee—To be be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Proceeds— Net proceeds, together 
with funds to be received from the sale of additional 
common shares to Michigan’s parent, American Light & 
Traction Co., will be used to finance its property con- 
struction and equipment program and to reimburse 
its ‘treasury for previous construction expenditures. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co. (3/31) 


June 24 filea $%.0u0,UU0 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
dc2 1976: 14.000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
a@erwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
pg . The First Bosto Hall & Co. 
mc.); 


n Corp.; Harris, 
errill Lynch, Pierce; Fenner & Beane; Halsey, 
“Stuart & Co.. Inc. (bonds only). Offering—New pre- 
preferred will be offered on a share for share exchange 
basis to holders of its outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no- 
par prior lien, 6% preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. 
Of the common stock being registered, company is 
“selling 40,000 shares, Middle West is selling 57,226 
Shares and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., New York, is 
selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds—Michigan will use net 
proceeds from bonds to redeem $3,500,000 334% series A 
first mortgage bonds, due 1972, at 106.75 and interest. 
‘Net proceeds from sale of common and from shares of 
new preferred not issued in exchange will be used to 
redeem $375,000 342% serial debentures, due 1951, at 
101.2 and interest. It also will redeem at 105 and ac- 
crued dividends all unexchanged shares of prior lien and 
preferred stocks. Bids Invited—Proposals for the pur- 
chase of the bonds, preferred stock and common stock 
will be received up to 12 noon (EST), March 31, at 
Office of Bankers Trust Co. (conference room No. 1), 
16 Wall Street, New York. 


®@ Mission Appiiance Corp., Los Angeles 

March 25 filed 58 000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$11.50 a 
share. Proceeds—For construction of new plant build- 
ing and an office building and for purchase of machin- 


ery and equipmcat. Business—Manufacture of gas-fired 
water heaters. 


@ Mitchell Mining Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, Wash. 
‘March 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (10¢ par) 


stock. Price—10¢ a share. To be sold through officers 
and directors. For mine development. 


Motors Securities Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 19 filed $5,000,000 collateral trust notes. Underwrit- 
ing—No underwriting. Price—$97.65 a unit. Proceeds— 
For purchase of automobile time sales paper which is 
its principal business asa finance company. 


une ed 250,000 shares: of common stock par $1). 
Serres SH Barney & Co. Price =, versie 
men roceeds— Redemption of outstanding 4%% pre- 


ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Mutual Plywood Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
March 11 filed 7,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 10,000 shares of common stock 
(par $100). Underwriting none. Price—Preferred $100; 
common $100. Offering — Securities will be offered 
mainly to employees. Proceeds — For construction of 
plant, purchase of machinery, etc. 


Nesbett Fund Inc., New York 


March 12 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—John G. Nesbett & Co., New York. Price 
— Based on market. Proceeds — For investment. The 
company estimates an aggregate offering price of $2,- 
952,000 based on $9.84 a share which would have been 
the proposed offering price on Feb. 28. 


Newburgh Steel Co., Inc., Detroit 


Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. (par $10), and 30,000 common shares 
($1 par). Underwriter—Charles E. Bailey & Co., De- 
troit. Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, each selling 
15,000 shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of common. 


Price—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for 
the common. 


New England Gas & Electric Ass’n (3/31) 


Feb. 28 filed $22,425,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund bonds, series A, due 1967; 77,625 shares ($100 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred; also filed were 766,776 
shares (par $8) common to be offered in exchange for 
$5.50 preferred on 5-for-1 basis; $479,235 shares com- 
mon to be offered such preferred stockholders at $9 per 
share, and 543,375 common shares for conversion of pre- 
ferred. Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Common and 
preferred exempted from competitive bidding. The First 
Boston Corp. has been selected by the trustees as under- 
writer of the preferred and common stock. Holders of 
existing $5.50 preferred stock of record March 24 will 
have the right to subscribe to the new common at $9 
per share in the ratio of 5 common for each $5.50 pref- 
erence held. Subscription rights will expire about April 
15. Proceeds—Financing is part of recapitalization plan 
to retire outstanding indebtedness of $34,998,500. Bids 
for Bonds—Bids for the purchase of the bonds will be 
received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST), March 31, at 10 Temple 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


@ New Jersey Water Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
(4/1) 


March 24 (letter of notification) 2,950 shares, $4.25 se- 
ries A preferred stock (no par). Price—$101 per share. 
Underwriter—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Proceeds—To 
retire 7% preferred stock. 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Qmaha, Neb. 

March 13 filed $10,000,000 of serial debentures, due 1956 
to 1967. Underwriters—To be determined by compet- 
itive bidding. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First: Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Price 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be used to construct additional prop- 
erty and facilities. 


@ Northern States Power Co. (Wis.) 


March 24 filed $19,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
due April 1, 1977. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Smith, 
Barney & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Proeeeds—Company 
will apply $17,866,187 of proceeds toward the redemp- 
tion of $16,975,000 first mortgage bonds, 34%%-% series, 
due 1964, at 105% %. The balance, together with funds 
from sale of additional common stock to parent, North- 
ern States Power Co. (Minn.), will be used to reim- 
burse its treasury for previous construction and improve- 
ment expenditures. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., New York 
June 21 filed 85.000 shares ($1 par) common stock 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Gearhart & Co. 
Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds — Net proceeds to 
the company from 62,000 shares, estimated at $350,200, 
will be applied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement 
of outstanding preferred stock; $41,649 to purchase 100% 
of the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for 
other corporate purposes. The proceeds from the other 


3,000 shares will go to selling stockholders. Offering 
temporarily postponed. 


Oglethorpe Fund, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


March 10 filed 200,000 shares of common. Underwriter— 
Southern Securities Corp. Pricee—Based on market. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portiand, Ore. 


July 10 filed 114,815 shares ($100 par) 5% preferred. 
Offering—-Company proposes to exchange the new pre- 
ferred share-for-share for the outstanding $6 and 6% 
preferreds and share-for-share plus $5 per share in cash 
for 7% preferred of the Pacific Power & Light Co. and 
Northwestern Electric Co. upon merger into Pacific 
Power & Light Co. No underwriting. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 7 


June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 


225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being soid by A. L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. Issue may be with- 
drawn. 


Paimetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. 


August 16 filed 4,000,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
stock. Price—50 cents a share. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use estimated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for 
purchase of a new factory near Punta Gorda, Fla., at 
a cost of about $951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for 
research and development purposes and the balance wil] 
be used as operating capital. Underwriter—Tellier & 
Co. withdrew as underwriters. 


Peninsular Oil Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Sept. 3 filed 600,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writer—Sabiston Hughes, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Price— 
60 cents a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
purchase drilling machinery and other equipment. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. _ 
Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


Pig’n Whistle Corp., San Francisco 


Dec. 26 filed 50,000 shares (par $7.50) cumulative con- 
vertible prior preferred $2 dividend stock. Underwriter 
—G. Brashears & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—23,481 shares are being issued by com- 
pany and proceeds will be used in connection with recent 
purchase of four Chi Chi restaurants and cocktail 
lounges in Long Beach, Riverside, Palm Springs and San 
Diego and for working capital. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc. (4/1) 


Feb. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($2 par) common, to be 
offered by selling stockholders, and an additional 12,500 
shares of outstanding common expected to be offered 
by two selling stockholders by April 30. Underwriters— 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., and E. W. Clucas & Co., of New 
York. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Go to selling 
stockholders. 


Porcupine Club, Ltd., Nassau, Bahama Islands 


Feb. 27 filed $125,000 5% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, due 1971. Underwriting—None. Offering—Of the 
total, $87,500 will be issued in exchange for an equal 
amount of outstanding 5% notes. The remaining $37,500 
of bonds will be offered to club members. Price—The 
bonds will be issued in denominations of $1,000 and $500 
for sale at their face amount. Proceeds—For repayment 
of bank loan and other corporate purposes. 


@ Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 


March 26 filed $11,077,800 15-year 234% convertible de- 
bentures. Underwriters—-None. Offering — For sub- 
scription to common stockholders in the ratio of $200 
principal amount of debentures for each. 20 shares of 
common held. The debentures will be convertible into 
common from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 1959. Price—At 


face amount. Proceeds—For repayment of $11,500,000 of 
bank loan notes. 


® Pumice Biock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


March 21 (letter of notification) 1,530 shares ($20 par) 
capital stock. Price—$20 a share. No underwriting. 


Operation of business of manufacturing cement build- 
ing blocks. 


Puritan Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 3 filed® 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. and The Crosby 
Corp. Price at market. The fund is registered under 
the Investment Company. Act of 1940 as an open-end 
diversified investment company of the management 
type. Proceeds—For investment. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 


Nov. 13 filed 100,000 shares (50¢ par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company. Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


Refrigerated Carzoes, Inc., New York 


Feb. 3 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriter 
—John Martin Roloh, Vice-President and director of 
company. Price—The stocks will be sold at $105 per 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 


of common. Preceeds—To be used in organization of 
business. ; rane 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 


Registration originally filed July 31 covered 184,821 
shares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
and 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling, 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
issue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 


5 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue will 
not be underwritten. 


Richmond Radiator Co., Richmond, Va. 


March 6 filed $1,025,000 4% 5-year serial maturity 
debentures due April 1, 1948 to 1952. Underwriting— 
None. Offering—Debentures will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders in the ratio of $1 of 
such debentures for each common share held. Reynolds 
Metals Co., which holds 61.3% of the company’s out- 
standing common, has. waived its right to purchase its 
pro rata share of debentures until the subscription pe- 
riod for other holders expires on April 15. Reynolds 
will have until April 21 to subscribe for the debentures 
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after .which- they will be offered to the public. The 
debentures will be sold at face amounts of $25, $50 
$100, $500 and $1,000. They are convertible into common: 
stock up to June 30, 1947. Proceeds—Will be used to 
retis $1,025,000 of the company’s notes held by Rey- 
nolds. " 


Rosslyn Loan Co., Inc., Arlington, Va. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($10 par) 
preferred. Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Miller & 
Patterson, Richmond, Va. For expansion purposes. 


@ Sierra Petroleum, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


March 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares (5¢ 
par) common. 500,000 shares will be offered in exchange 
for 1,000,000 shares of Barney Oil Corp. stock. Remain- 
ing shares will be sold at 10¢ a share. No underwriting. 
To pay indebtedness of Barney and to drill oil wells. 


@ Silent Bell Mines tInc., Orient, Wash. 


March 21 (letter of notification) 511,550 shares (10c. par) 
common. Price—10 cents a share. No underwriting. 
To acquire and develop mining properties. 


@ Silver Pirate Mining Co., Wallace, ida. 


March 14 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares (10¢ 
par) common. Price—12'%2¢ a share. To be sold through 
officers and directors of company. To purchase plant 
machinery, equipment and for working capital. 


@ Skymotive Aviation Management Corp., 

Park Ridge, Ill. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred. Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. For 
purchase of shop equipment and for working capital. 


@ Skyway Corp., Providence, R. I. 

March 18 (letter of nctification) warrants to purchase 
1,000 shares (no par) Class A common. Price—$100 a 
share. No underwriting. For working capital. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. (4/7-11) 
March 19 (by amendment) filed 110,000 shares of 75c 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series B (par $5) 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price per share 
$12.50 Proceeds—Net proceeds will be epplied to re- 
demption of bank loans and to cover part of cost of 
expansion program. 

Soss Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept 3 filed 40,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., 
{nc., Chicago. Offering—To be offered to common stock- 
holders for subscription at $25 a share in the ratio of 
one preferred share for each five shares of common held 
unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters at same 
price. Price — Public offering price of unsubscribed 
shares by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion of plant 
facilities and for additional working capital. Offering 
postponed. 


@ State Finance Co., Youngstown, O. 

March 17 (letter wf notification) 2,100 shares (no par) 
cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. Butler, Wick 
& Co., Youngstown, Ohio, dealer. For expansion of 
business. 


@ Strauss Fasteners Inc., New York 

March 25 filed 25,000 shares of 60 cents cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Inc., 
Chicago. Offering—The shares initially will be offered 
for subscription to common stockholders of Segal Lock 
& Hardware Co. Inc., parent, at $9 a share in the ratio 
of one share of preferred for each 30 shares of Segal 
common held. Unsubscribed shares of preferred will be 
offered publicly at $10 a share. Preceeds—For additional 
working capital. Business—Manufacture of slide fast- 


eners. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 
July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Wnderwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co.. Inc. Offering—Com- 


pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 -shares. 
he A a os Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
id “by company will he applied to worki i 
initially.. Offering date indefinite. ee 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Feb. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($25 par) 5% convertible 
preferred. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., New York 
and Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price by’ 
amendment. Proceeds—For payment of $3,950,000 of 
bank loan notes; purchase of two notes issued by a sub- 
sidiary, Textren Southern Inc. in the amount of $1l- 
000,000 each, and for working capital, 


Toledo (0.) Edison Co. 

Oct. 25 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred, 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5,000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $55,906,590, exclusive of interest and 
dividends. 


© Tonopah Belmont Consolidated Mines Co., 
Reno, Nev. 


March 20 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—50 cents a share. Underwriter—Joseph J. 
Murphy, Reno. To complete erection of mill and re- 
condition property. 


@ Tonopah Divide Mining Co., Reno, Nev. 


Mar. 19 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of treasury 
stock to be transferred by company to Bert Riddick 
at 33’, cents a share. No underwriting. For mine 
operation. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 13 (letter of notification) 75,500 shares (10¢ par) 
common. Of the total, 18,500 shares will be issued io 
Archie S. and Mae Feinberg as a part of the considera- 
tion for purchase of co-partnership business under name 
of Great National Air Conditioning Co., Dallas, Tex. The 
remaining 57,000 shares will be offered publicly at from 
$3,625 to $4,125 a share. Underwriting—George F. Breen, 
New York. To reimburse treasury and for working 
capital. 


®@ United States Patents Corp., Boston, Mass. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of class A 
common on behalf of a Grover Fitzgerald, Boston, Di- 
rector and President of the company. Price—$4 a share. ° 
No underwriting. 


U. S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 


Nov. 4 filed 200,000 shares (par $1) 25c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 230,000 shares of common (par 
50c). Price to public for preferred $5 per share. Em- 
ployees will be permitted to purchase preferred at $4.50 
per share. Of the common 30,000 shares are reserved for 
the exercise of warrants up to Jan. 15, 1950, at $3.50 per 
share and 200,000 are reserved for the conversion of the 
preferred. Underwriters—Names by amendment. Price 
$5 per share for preferred. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and expansion of business. 


Upper Peninsula Power Co., Houghton, Mich. 
March 6 filed $3,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977; 
10,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred and 180,- 
000 shares ($10 par) common. Underwriting—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Price—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Proceeds—Company 
was organized Feb. 26, 1947 to acquire the capital stocks 
and assets of three Michigan operating utilities—Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Co., Copper District Power 


Co. and Iron Range Light & Power Co. The proceeds 
will be used in connection with this acquisition program. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Sait Lake Ci 

Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year cunvertibie Anmuethens 30 
225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The statement also 
covers 105,000 shares of common reserved for conversion 
of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & Co., Inc., 
Boston. Price—Debentures 98; common $3.75 per share. 
Proceeds—For plant construction, purchase of equip- 
ment and for working capital. 


Victory Gold Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Nov. 13 filed 400,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—None as yet. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—For developing mining property. RBusinéss— 
Acquiring and developing mining properties. 


@® Weaver Placer Mines inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 10,0U0 shares ($10 par) 
common. Price—$10 a share. To be sold through li- 
censed salesmen. For purchase and installation of ma- 
chinery and payment of operating expenses. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 2 filed 245,000 shares ($1 par) common, Under- 
writer — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. Price—$7 a share. Proceeds—To repay short term 
bank loans for aircraft communication equipment part 
and shop facilities and for working capital 


@ West Phila. Consumers Cooperative Inc. (4/1) 
March 21 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—$5 a shart. No underwriting. To estab- 
lish cooperative store. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 

Nov. 27 filed 1,200,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds— Offering consists of an unspecifi 
number of shares being sold by the company and oy 
William A. Coulter, President and Director. The amounts 
being offered by each will be stated definitely by amend- 
ment and the total number of shares presently stated 
will be reduced if the offering consists of a smaller num- 
ber of shares. Campany will use its proceeds estimated 
at a minimum of $6,500,000 together with a $7,500,000 
bank loan, toward payment of its promissory notes and - 
to finance company’c equipment and facilities expansion 
program now under way. 


Whites Auto Stores, Inc. 

Feb. 25, filed $1,000,000 12-year debentures, due 1959, 
and 50,000 shares ($1 par) common. Underwriters— 
First Colony Corp., New York, and Childs, Jeffries & 
Thorndike Inc., Boston. Offering—Of the total common, 
5,000 shares are reserved for offering to employees. Price 
By amendment. Proceeds—Company is selling the deben- 
tures while the common stock is being sold by the four 
officers and directors. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay bank loans, to acquire additional warehouse space 
and to provide working capital. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—Br 
amendment. Probable bidders include Glore, Forgan & 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); The Wis- 
consin Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Proceeds—Part 
of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part. by pret- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Woodmont Country Club, Bethesda, Pa. 
March 12 (letter of notification) $300,000 non-interest 
bearing debentures. Price—$250 per unit. No under- 
writing. To obtain golf course property and to improve 
same. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, Me. 
Feb. 26 filed 92,038 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriter—None. Stock will be sold through regular 
market channels over the New York Stock Exchange 
at current market but at not less than $10 per share. 
Proceeds—Stock being sold by five stockholders. 





Prospective Security Offerings 
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@ American-Marietta Co. 

March 25 stockholders voted to offer 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock to the public when the securities 
market improves. The stockholders voted to raise the 
20.000 shares of authorized preferred stock to 35,000 
shares and to increase the authorized common to 1,000,- 
000 shares from the present 100,000. The common classi- 
fication includes the class A and class B stocks, which 
would be raised from 10,195 to 250,000 shares and 89,805 
to 750,000 shares, respectively. 


@ Central Illinois Light Co. 


March 25 company asked the SEC to approve a proposal 
to increase the authorized common: shares of the com- 


pany and to split the shares to facilitate the disposal 
of the holdings of its parent, the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. in Central linois. 


@ Central & South West Corp. 

April 7 the SEC will consider request of Middle West 
Corp. to extend the time for disposal of its common 
stock holdings in Central & South West to June 30, 1947. 
Middle West said that it has been physically unable so 
far to distribute Central & South West common to its 
own stockholders as contemplated under the plan. 


@ Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. (4/7) 
Company is inviting bids to be opened noon (CST) April 
7 for $2,800,000 of equipment trust certificates, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to finance not over 75% of the purchase 
price of 22 diesel-electric locomotives, to be acquired at 
an estimated costt of $3,765,500. Bids will be received 
at office of company, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. b> 


(Continued on page 1698) 
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@ Fairbanks Morse Co. 


March 26 company is working out details of a debenture 
issue to provide funds for two plants and for increased 
sales volume. Part of the money will be used to purchase 
from the government of two plants operated by the 


company during the war. 
@ Foremost Dairies, Inc. 


Early registration of 70,000 shares (par $50) preferred 
stock expected. Probab e underwriters include Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Allen & Co. 


® Missouri Utilities Co. 


March 25 company filed a refinancing program with the 
Missouri PS Commission. Plan calls for sale of $400,000 
of 2%% bonds of 1971 and a maximum of 62,000 com- 
mon shares. Part of common is to be sold at $20 a share 
and the balance distributed as a stock dividend in the 
ratio of three shares for each 10 shares now outstanding. 


@® Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
March 26 possibility of new financing through a pre- 
ferred stock issue in near future reported. Probable 
underwriter Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath. 


@ Public Service of New Hampshire 
March 20 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
increase its short-term debt to a maximum of $4,400,000. 
Company stated that prior to Aug. 1 it intends to in- 
crease its long-term debt by not less than $4,300,000 and 
issue and sell sufficient shares of its $10 par common to 
produce not less than $3,500,000. 


@® South Carolina Power Co. 


March 25 company asked the SEC for authority to sell 
200,000 shares of common stock to finance property ad- 
ditions. Of the 600,000 shares now outstanding out of a 
total of 1,000,000 authorized, 
Southern Corp. owns all but 12 directors’ qualifying. 
shares. Expenditures for additions and betterments will 


the Commonwealth & 


—— 


total $8,500,000 in the next three years, it is said. Prob. 


& Co. 


able bidders if stock is put up for sale include The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman, Rip.ey & Co.; Morgan Stan 


ley 


@ Trunkline Gas Supply Co. (Del.) 


March 22 in application to FPC for permission to con- 
struct transmission pipeline from Wharton County, Texas 
to Keokuk, Iowa, 855 miles, to cost about $74,266 099 
company stated financing would be through sale of bonds 
and preferred stock supplemented through short-term 
loans and issuance of additional common stock. 


@® Western Electric Co. 


April 8 stockholders will vote on increasing authorizeq 
capital stock from 7,500,000 shares to 9,000,000 shares 
with the additional 1,500,000 shares to be offered on a 
pro-rata basis to stockholders. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. owns 99.46% of Western Electric stock. 
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The rousing success which at- 
tended the marketing of American 
Telephone & Telegraph’s $200,- 
000,000 of 234% 35-year deben- 
tures, following closely the similar 
reception accorded Consolidated 
Edison Co.’s $100,000,000 issue a 
week ago, has had a tonic effect 
on investment thinking. 





There was never any question 
of the ultimate success of this 
record new money undertaking, 
but even the most optimistic 
were pleasantly surprised by the 
celerity which marked its place- 
ment. Sold in competitive bid- 
ding, the issue was passed along 
to investors within the space of 
a few hours, spurred, it should 
be noted, by the quick clearance 
accorded by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Perhaps the real story behind 
this remarkable performance is to 
be found in recognition by the 
company and the bankers, that the 
“customer is always right.” At 
any rate the business was carried 
out realistically, from bidding to 
pricing, and consequently the yield 
basis to the purchaser. 


It was the type of issue that 
appealed to institutions, partic- 
ularly the insurance companies, 
which have not had too easy a 
time finding investment outlets 
on the terms they seek. 


But here was a prime invest- 
ment being offered at a price of 
100.75 to return a yield of 2.72%. 
This fitted right into the portfolio 
ideas of the major life firms, not 
only in New York, but around the 
country. As a consequence spon- 
soring bankers were able to an- 
nounce substantial oversubscrip- 
tion within a short time of the 
opening of the books. 


Trifle More Costly 


The outcome of the A. T. & T.’s 
operation reflected the stiffening 
that has occurred in the basic 
money market since the beginning 
of last summer. Two banking 
groups embracing, between them, 
just about the entire distributing 
facilities of the investment indus- 
try, sought the issue. 


The successful group bid was 
100.30 for a 234% coupon, mak- 
ing for an indicated cost basis 
to the company of 2.737% for 
the 35-year issue, a relatively 
satisfactory basis in itself. 


But to get an idea of the change 
which has come about it is but 
necessary to look back to last July 
when the company floated its last 
issue by the competitive route. 


True, at that time the total 
was smaller. $125,000,000. But 


~@ the term was longer. 40 years. 


That issue brought a winning 
bid of 100.369393 for a 254% 


coupon, or an indicated cost 
basis of 2.61%. 


Two More Big Ones 


The parent company’s experi- 
ence should tend to speed up the 
plans of American Telephone & 
Telegraph’s operating subsidiaries 
which, almost without exception, 
should be in the market for new 
capital from time to time. 


New York Telephone Co. al- 
ready has filed with the State 
Public Service Commission plans 
for marketing of $125,000,000 of 
35-year debentures to reimburse 
its treasury for prior outlays and 
to repay advances by A. T. & T. 
for construction. 


Meanwhile New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph is reported 
contemplating $70,000,000 of new 
financing for acquisition of new 
properties and equipment. This 
undertaking may involve a com- 
bination of bonds and stock. 


Trend Away From Refundings 


The trend away from refunding 
operations coincident with the 
slight firming of basic money rates 
became apparent midway through 
1946, but it remained for the re- 
cent report issued by SEC to dis- 
close just how well-defined that 
tendency had become by the year- 
end. 


The Commission’s report dis- 
closed that refundings which 
bulked large in the preceding 
year were definitely on a down- 
trend when the year closed. 

A recapitulation of 1946 new 
offerings showed that “new 
money” issues mounted to the 
$3,000,000,000 level, just about 
tripling the total for the same 
type of issues in 1945 and ap- 
proximating the peaks of the 
flourishing 1920’s. 


Refunding by contrast tapered 
off to around $2,700,000,000 for 
both long and short-term debts as 
against the $4,300,000,000 peak set 
in the previous year. 

Last year’s trend has been con- 
tinued thus far in 1947, as shown 
by figures compiled by the 
“Chronicle” and published in the 
issue of March 17, page 1448. 


Halsey Stuart Offers 
B. & 0. Equipment Issue 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates won the award Wednes- 
day of $5,650,000 Baltimore & Ohio 
RR. equipment trust, series T, 
1%% equipment trust certificates, 
and immediately re-offered them, 
subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorization, at prices 
to yield from 1.10% to 2.15%. 


The certificates, issued under 
the Philadelphia plan, mature 
$565,000 annually April 1, 1948 to 
1957, inclusive, and will be un- 
conditionally guaranteed as to the 
payment of principal and divi- 
dends by endorsement by The 
Baltimore & Ohio RR. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
certificates will be used to provide 
for not more than 80% of the 


cost, estimated at $7,073,720, of 
new standard-gauge railroad 
equipment consisting of 2,000 








open-top steel hopper cars. 


o 


sibly it is this that the deflation- 





Deflation in 
Britain ? 


(Continued from page 1660) 
the possibility of wage cuts. The 
first step to that end would be the 


creation of unemployment through 
a deflationary credit policy. Pos- 


ists have in mind. 


It is, of course, technically pos- 
sible to bring the scarcity of labor 
to an end by means of credit re- 
strictions which would compel a 
number of firms to close down, or 
at any rate to reduce their activ- 
ities. This course is advocated on 
the ground of the time-honored 
deflationist argument that a num- 
ber of uneconomical and inef- 
ficient firms which can only exist 
under inflationary conditions 
would be eliminated, and the la- 
bor they employ would become 
available for more economical use. 
The trouble is that a large num- 
ber of firms, whether efficient or 
otherwise, have become’ very 
liquid since 1939, and do not de- 
pend on banking credits to any 
large degree. A deflationary drive 
would not result in, therefore; the 
survival of the fittest, but the sur- 
vival of ‘the liquidest. Many of 
the inefficient firms would have 
the resources to carry on without 
banking credits, while some-of the 
efficient firms would close -down 
for lack of liquid resources. 


The Government intends: to 
tackle the problem in a different 
way. Instead of taking a leap in 
the dark by applying indiscrim- 
inate credit restrictions, it intends 
to employ emergency powers for 
stopping the use of labor for un- 
economic purposes. This is a de- 
parture from the original labor 
policy under which the Govern- 
ment is to control key industries 
but is to leave secondary indus- 
tries to private initiative. It is 
now evident that secondary in- 
dustries employ between them a 


far too large proportion of labor. 
In order to make labor available 
for the requirements of the textile 
industry which is desperately 
short of labor, the Government 
intends to restrict employment in 
luxury trades and other secondary 
trades. The result is expected to 
be an increase of the output of 
essential goods. This would go a 
long way towards correcting the 
disequilibrium between the vol- 
ume of purchasing power and that 
of purchasable goods, without any 
credit deflation which would be 
in any case politically impossible. 

But even if a deflationary policy 
were ideal and practicable from 
an economic point of view, it 
would be suicidal for the Govern- 
ment to adopt it. Discontent 
among the working classes would 
sweli the ranks of the Communist 
Party. For this reason alone, de- 
flation is not likely to be resorted 
to as a deliberate policy even 
though it might possibly. develop 





of its own accord. 


Sterling Convertibility 
In July Anticipated 


(Continued from page 1653) 


other currency. In exchange for 
this British concession the three 
countries agree to accept sterling 
when offered by other countries 
in settlement of balances of trade. 


Only Portugal, however, has 
agreed with Britain to make its 
currency convertible on a mu ti- 
lateral basis. It will be recalled 
that there was in Britain a good 
deal of complaint over that fea- 
ture of the American loan agree- 
ment which required Britain to 
shorten from a minimum of fivc 
years—as provided in the Bretton 
Woods Fund agreement—to one 
year the transition period during 
which the country might retain 
restrictions on current exchange? 
transactions. What Britain seeks 
is to get other countries, also, to 
voluntarily shorten the Fund 
transition period. It may be taken 
for granted that Britain, in revis- 
ing some of its existing bilateral 
monetary agreements, will not 
overlook any opportunity to make 
currency convertibility multi- 
lateral. 


The problem of blocked sterling 
assumes its largest dimensions in 
the cases of India, Egypt and Iraq, 
where British forces operated in 
the war. Whereas the accumu- 
lated amounts in the cases of Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Portugal 
were small enough not to impede 
reaching an agreement covering 
both old and future balances, in 
the cases of the Middle Eastern 
countries a distinction will have 
to be made. In that part of the 
world, the progress to date in 
achieving. a settlement, judging 
from press and other reports, 
seems negligible. About all that 
can be stated with assurance 1s 
that each party has set forth its 
position, and each position ap- 
pears adamant. The British can- 
not pay off the sterling balances 
accumulated during the war, and 
the owners of those balances show 
no willingness to cancel a sub- 
stantial part of the balances or to 
leave them _ indefinitely im- 
pounded. Rather, they are insist- 
ing upon annual paying off of the 


rates which the British cannot af- 
ford without disaster to the home 
economy. 


Unless progress in this matter is 
greatly speeded up, Britain’s 
deadline, resulting from _ the 
American loan agreement, will 
pass without the hoped for settle- 
ment of this vexing problem. 


Settlement With India Expected 
In May 

In May at London, British- 
Indian negotiation of the settle- 
ment of India’s blocked sterling 
will enter its second phase. It is 
believed that on that occasion a 
settlement will be reached. The 
total of India’s sterling balances 
is 1.2 billion pounds. Of this sum, 
about three hundred million 
pounds will have to be retained 
in London as India’s overseas 
currency reserve. Not more than 
two hundred . million pounds is 








likely to be made fully convert- 
ible. Probably the figure will be 
less. 


This will leave about seven 
hundred million pounds for dis- 
posal in the two additional ways 
indicated in the Anglo-American 
Loan Agreement. One of those 
ways, cancellation of part of the 
balances, is not likely to be used. 
Instead, the whole of the re- 
mainder of seven hundred million 
pounds or so is expected to be 
funded over a long period at 2% 
interest, and there will probably 
be an interest-waiver clause simi- 
lar to the interest-waiver clause 
in the Anglo-American Loan 
Agreement. 

Thus there will be no outright 
cancellation or writing off. Al- 
though the effect of the long- 
term funding and of the low in- 
terest may be the same as partial 
cancellation. 


D. Raymond Kenney 
Remains at de Willers 








In the: “Financial Chronicle™ 


of March 20, it was reported that 
D. Raymond Kenney was forming 





“4 




















D. Raymond Kenney 


his own investment firm. This is 
not the case, Mr. Kenney having 
rejoined the staff of C. E. de 
Willers & Co., 120 Broadway, 


|New York City, with which firm 
sums accumulated in London at’ 


he had previously been associated. 


No. of RR. Employees 
Reduced to 1,324,837 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of February 1947, totaled 


1,324,837, a decrease of 2.97% 
compared with the corresponding 
month in 1946, and 0.69% under 
January 1947, according to a re- 
port issued by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

A decline under February 1946 
is shown in the number of every 
reporting group with the excep~- 
tion of executives, officials, and 
staff assistants, which shows an 
increase of 0.21%. 
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~ Investor Being Served Better Today Than 
Previously 


The investing public is being 


time in the past because brokers and investmert bankers are recog- 
nizing their obligation to train entrants into t'se investment fields in 
the fundamentals of the business, Charles B. Harding, senior partner 
in the investment banking firm of Smith, Barney & Co. and a former 


Chairman of 
the Board of 
Governors of 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, said 
yesterday. : 

Emphasiz- 
ing the com- 
plexity of the 
investment 
business, Mr. 
Harding said 
that “the seri- 
ous mistakes 
possible in the 
trial and error 
method of ac- 
quiring the 
experience necessary for the in- 
telligent management of invest- 
ment funds are being avoided 
through specialized training pro- 
grams.” ; 

In this connection, he continued, 
Smith, Barney & Co., on July 1, 
will inaugurate its latest employee 
training class under the educa- 
tional program re-established by 
the firm in 1945. 

“The primary purpose of a good 
training course is to make avail- 
able to young entrants into the in- 
vestment profession the accumu- 
lated experience of experts who 
have spent a lifetime learning the 
business. Profiting by the experi- 
ence of specialists in the various 
branches of investment banking, 
the youth entering the field can 
by-pass many of the investment 
pitfalls confronting him,” Mr. Har- 
ding said. 

“Although there has been great 
improvement in the last ten years, 
there is still a great deal to be 
done by the financial community 
in training employees for the job 
of handling the funds of investors. 
This has been recognized by both 
the Investment Banking Associa- 
tion and the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms and both groups 
have been and are active in 
developing new and better educa- 
tional programs. However, no pro- 
Zram will be completely success- 
ful -until more of the member 
firms recognize their responsibili- 
ties in this field and set up active 
long-range training facilities.” 

Each Smith, Barney training 
class is restricted to five members 
because, Mr. Harding said, “it is 
not possible to give the careful 
attention necessary to the training 
of a larger number.” The program 
includes both academic work and 
practical on-the-job training, with 
each trainee taking, at the ex- 
pense of the firm, specified courses 
at such institutions as Columbia 
University, New York University 
and N. Y. Institute of Finance. 
Trainees receive adequate com- 
pensation based on age, education, 
experience (military or civilian), 
and dependency status. 

The program is divided into 
three parts: (a) an introductory, 
or orientation course of 20 weeks; 
(b) a major course of 30 weeks, 





Charles B. Harding 


served better today than at any 





and (c) a period of apprentice- 
ship of 24 weeks. Trainees are 
rotated through all departments 
of the firm, to acquaint them with 
all phases of the business; and to 
provide the trainee and the firm 
with an experience upon which to 
determine the eventual field of 





specialization for which the in- 
dividual is best suited. 

The orientation course intro- 
duces the trainee to all depart- 
ments of the firm and gives him 
a general idea of the various func- 
tions of the investment banking 
business. One to two weeks are 
spent in each of 11 departments. 

During the major course the 
trainee learns more of the details 
and practical side of the main de- 
partments of the firm, working in 
the principal departments for pe- 
riods ranging from three to six 
weeks. 

In the final course—the appren- 
ticeship period—each trainee con- 
centrates solely on the one depart- 
ment best suited to his talents. 





Success, in UFE-A, 


intends now to use the strike 
weapon, if, in its opinion, it must 
use it at all, to settle at one fell 
swoop, all its arguments with the 
brokerage industry wherever such 
arguments exist. The union thinks 
it has inherited the old AFL strug- 
gle against Bache & Co. of six 
years ago and say it will seek the 
contract with this firm that the 
employees have wanted all this 
time. The union intends also to 
get Harris, Upham & Co., against 
which it has filed charges of un- 
fair labor practice after losing a 
State Labor Board election last fall 
among its employees, to sign on 
the dotted line. The union says 
likewise it intends to get White, 
Wela & Co. to reinstate the nine 
employees, all members of the 
union, whom it dismissed the day 
before the union was going to ask 
the State Labor Board for an elec- 
tion to determine collective bar- 
gaining agent for the employees 
of that firm and obtain a contract 
with that firm besides. 


It would seen that in taking on 
these other disputes along with 
the A. M. Kidder & Co. argument, 
the union is spreading its energies 
out rather thinly. In fact, it seems 
incredible to many that the union 
should even think of provoking or 
renewing its fight with these other 
firms when it can not be at all 
sure it has the majority of the 
employees of these firms with it 
and when it;han’t been able to 
make much headway with just 
a single firm, A. M. Kidder & Co. 
The union, however, says it will 
prove its strength on the picket 
line. 

David Keefe, President of the 
union, is baek-on the scene again 
after attending the convention of 
the parent body, the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union, at 
Chicago, last week. He claims that 
the AFL generally, particularly 
Wiliiam Green, its National Presi- 
dent, will give the union all kinds 
of support in the event the strike 
that looms on the horizon does ac- 
tually take place. 


At the convention, Mr. Green 
said “I consider the refusal of the 
New York Stock Exchange em- 
ployers group to accept the arbi- 
tration offer of the union as justi- 
fication for a strike.’”’ Emil Schram, 





President of the NYSE immedi- 











merger or purchase. 


all your energies to production. 








INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We are interested in taking over investment firms, all or part, by 
We have over $500,000 capital and are pri- 
marily a retail organization catering to private investors. 
criginated underwritings and participate in many others, including 
municipal. We can make an attractive offer for assets and good 
will, Freed from bookkeeping and other expensive office work, 
principals of smaller firms can increase their production and earn- 
ings substantially. This is an opportunity to have someone take 
over your back office work and expense, and allow you to devote 


Inquiries will be held in strict confidence 


Box G 320 Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


We have 

















N. Y. Mediation Board Mediating, So Far Without 


(Continued from page 1650) 


M. Kidder Dispute 


is provoking to action—the brok- 
erage industry is faced with the 
alternative of facing the possibil- 
ity of a strike at the Exchange 
every time there is an AFL labor 
dispute anywhere on the “Street.” 
In a statement on the cancella- 
tion by the union of its contract 
with the New York Curb Ex-| 
change, F. A. Truslow, President 
of the Curb, said, in part, “If it is 
a desirable thing to compel arbi- 
tration in all cases where em- 
ployees have elected a union to 
represent them and the union is| 
unsuccessful in accomplishing its 
purposes by collective bargainig | 
then this principle should be 
established in the law. But it is 
our judgement that compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes would | 
ultimately substitute arbitration | 
for collective bargaining.” 











ately sent a wire to Mr. Green, 
pointing out that obviously “you 
.-.- have been misinformed ‘as to 
the facts. The New York Stock 
Exchange is not involved in any 
way in any dispute with its em- 
ployees over arbitration or any- 
thing else. The officials of the 
union asked me to intercede in a 
disagreement between the union 
and a member firm involving the 
salaries of the employees of that 
firm. Contracts over the last four 
years between the Exchange and 
the union were arrived at through 
the bargaining process. I believe 
in this process but it is not the 


itself into a negotation being con- 


other employer. More than six 
ing business through their offices 
in all parts of the United States, 


Stock Exchange.” Mr. Keefe, how- 
ever, says that Mr. Green under- 
stands the issues of the struggle 
against A. M. Kidder & Co. very 
well. Mr. Green has not yet rep- 
lied to Mr. Schram’s telegram. 


The shown down for industry- 
wide bargaining in Wall Street 
may come just when Congress is 
debating with some heat the merits 
of industry-wide labor agreements 
of any kind. It is known the union 
would like to have all contracts 
with Wall Street Exchanges and 
brokerage houses end at the same 
time since then it could make full 
use of such powers at it may have 
anywhere on the “Street” to force 
employer compliance to its terms. 
If the union is successful in the 
A. M. Kidder & Co. case—and to 
be successful it must obviously 
overcome the full resistance of all 
elements of the industry which it 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Security Analyst 


Experienced Underwrit- 
ing, Research, Buying, 
Writing. Seeks postion 


with aggressive organiza- 
tion. Currently Employed. 
Box E327, Commercial 


& Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 
ee ¢ 


function of the Exchange to inject. 
ducted between the union and an- | 


hundred firms, many of them do-| 


hold membership in the New York | 





Sets New High Record 


Reflecting the high rate of steel | 
activity, the January payroll of | 
wage earners and salaried workers | 
in the iron and steel industry es- | 
tablished a record at $155,778,000, | 
which exceeded even the wartime 
monthly high mark of $154,976,700 
paid in March 1945, according to 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 














Dividend Notice 








The board of directors of The 
Arundel Corporation has this day 
declared 25 cents per share as the 
regular quarterly dividend on the 
no par value stock of the cor- 
poration issued and outstanding, 
payable on and after April 1, 1947, 
to the stockholders of record on 
the corporation’s books at the 
close of business March 19, 1947. 


MARSHALL G. NORRIS, 
Secretary 
March 14, 1947 




















Burroughs 


183rd CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a 
share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable June 
10, 1947, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business May 2, 1947. 
Detroit, Michigan Geo. W. Evans, 
March 19, 1947 Secretary 





* 
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Universa! Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


> 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable April 30, 
1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 15, 1947. 











” 


January Steel Payroll _ 


ae 


the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which further announced: 

In December 1946, when the 
coal strike affected the iron and 
steel industry, the total payroll 
was $137,216,500. 

During January, average hour- 
ly earnings of the industry’s 
hourly, piecework and tonnage 
workers was 137.4 cents per 
hour, a record, compared with 
the full-year average hourly 
rate of 134.7 cents received dur- 
ing 1946. The wage earners 
worked an average of 40.4 hours 
per week during January, com- 
pared with 35.7 hours weekly 
worked during December 1946. 

Total employment in the in- 
dustry during January was the 
highest level since 1943. Aver- 
age number of employees dur- 
ing that month totaled 601,200, 
of which 512,600 were wage 
earners and 88,600 were salaried 
workers. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 71 


A dividend of Thirty- 
seven and One-half 
Cents ($0.37) per 
share on the capital 
stock of John Morrell 
& Co., will be paid April 30, 1947, 
to stockholders of record April 12, 
1947, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 

George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 

















Ottumwa, lowa. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 125 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 12, 1947, for the 
first quarter of the year 1947, equal to 

} 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 28, 1947. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxertt, Treasurer 











| San Francisco, California 
} 


} “Call for 





fi New York, N- Y. 
March 19, 1947 


Philip Morris & Co. Lid., inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4‘¢ Series, and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series have been declared pay- 
able May 1, 1947 to holders of Pre- 
ferred Stock of the respective series of 
record at the close of business on April 
15, 1947. 

There also has been declared the 
quarterly dividend of 37%2¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, ($5 Par), pay- 
able April 15, 1947 to holders of Com- 
mon Stock of record at the close of 
|| business on March 31, 1947. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
} 10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
|| share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON. Treasurer. 

WLLL LLL LLL 
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Trader Available 


With “Situations” includ- 
ing Real Estate Bonds, 
seeks new connection. 10 
years’ experience. Box 
M 325, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 
8, N. Y. 











a dividend of 40¢ per share ont 
stock of the Bank, payable Ma 
the close of business April 8, 194 


payment of this dividend. 











THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York has declared 


he 7,400,000 shares of the capital 
y 1, 1947 to holders of record at 


7. 


The transfer books will not be closed in connection with the 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
W.H. Moorhead 
Vice President and Cashier 
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| There is considerable sentiment for the abolition of the| 
Pending N. Y. State Baby SEC Law Securities and Exchange Commission. | 


The emergency which was used as a basis for its birth| 


(Continued from page 1647) 
selling or dealing in any stock, bond or security listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange.” 


It provides generous patronage for the Governor by set- | 


ting up a securities control department of five (9) members 
all of whom shall be citizens and residents of the State of 
New York, and appointed by the Governor. 


Besides being invested with the power to grant and 
revoke licenses, this Board is authorized: “To adopt rules and 
regulations for the supervision and regulation of persons 
buying, selling or otherwise dealing in stocks, bonds or 
securities, 


“To carry on by its agents or employees inspections of | 


any premises where stocks, bonds or securities are bought, 
sold or dealt in 
“To prescribe forms of applications for licenses under 
the law and of all periodic reports which they deem neces- 
sary to be made by any licensee. 
“To examine or cause to be examined under oath any 
licensee and examine or cause to be examined the books and 
records of any such licensee; to hear testimony and take 


proof material for its information; to administer oaths; and/- 
for any such purpose to issue a subpoena or subpoenas to). 


require the attendance of witnesses and the production of 
books which shall be effective in any part of the State.” 
License fees are fixed at the sum of $500 per year. 


From the features of the proposed bill already quoted;+-;- 


it. will be seen that it is the intention behind this legislation 
for the State of New York to go into the field of securities 
regulation on a portentous scale. ' 

In dealing with the subject of revocation of licenses, 
such revocation is made mandatory for various causes, one 
of which reads as follows: 


‘“‘Misrepresentation, either as to the financial worth, 
merits, value or price of any stock, bond or other 
security.”’ 


When it is recalled how frequently over-zealous prose- 
cutors produce from disconsolate purchasers alleged misrep- 
resentations which were never made in fact, the danger in 
all of this can be readily appreciated. 


The Act provides that proceedings to review any action 
by the Board shall be brought in the Third Department. 

The Third Department normally encompasses the coun- 
ties of Albany, Columbia, Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, 
Sullivan and Ulster. 

The chief center of the State with respect to financial 
activities is, of course, New York City. 

What significance may be attached to this Appellate 
provision you may judge. 

On the whole, what should be the public reaction to this 
piece of prospective legislation? 

In making our estimate we will leave out such legal 
considerations as the danger that such a law would be a bur- 


den upon interstate commerce, even though its intentions | 


may be wholly intrastate, and that, therefore, the statute 
itself may have certain constitutional objections. 

We make the point that this bill is contrary to our whole 
philosophy of government. 

Let us for a moment examine the reaction to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, legislated into being in a 
so-called emergency and having national jurisdiction. 


Mature judgment on the existence and activities of the 
SEC has found that these are not an unmixed blessing. The 
results of such activities have left the securities industry 
hamstrung and over-regulated, saddled with an alien phi- 
losophy on “spreads,” threatened with disclosure rules that 
‘would interfere with the free flow of venture capital and 
further threatened with rules, regulations and legislation 
upon the alleged theory of equalization that would modify 
the essential characteristics established by custom and usage 
of the over-the-counter and Curb markets. 





ALABAMA POWER CO. 


4.20% Cumulative Preferred 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 
$4.00 Cumulative Preferred 


LERNER STORES CORP. 


4%.% Cumulative Preferred 
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Kobbe & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members National. Association of Securities Dealers, Ince. 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone 


Teletype 
NY 1-27 


has ceased to exist and many urge that the termination of 
the evil required a termination of the remedy. 

The SEC itself must realize the prevalence of consider- 
able such sentiment and must further be aware of the gen-,| 
eral contention that the national Republican legislative vic- 
tory is largely considered a mandate for reversion to govern- 
ment by law rather than the continuance of government 
by men. 

Recent expressions by members of the SEC that they 
are striving for simplification and the easing of regulation, 
we believe to be a reaction to the “kick out the SEC” 
sentiment. 


As we see it, when the NASD as the hand maiden of 
the SEC evolved a philosophy of spreads which in substance 
the latter approved on review, both the SEC and the NASD 
formed one of the links in the chain of their combined 
demise. 


This un-American doctrine, completely out of step with 
our times, this attempt to dictate prices, was and is a badge 
of shame which has been and will be worn by the SEC and 
the NASD during the term of their existence. 


' . With these regulatory bodies in effect promising re- 

straints and a return to our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, Assemblyman Clancy introduces this disgraceful bill 
which for New York State policy represents a complete 
turn-about. 
It is not without significance that this bill should be 
pending in the Legislature at a time when the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of New York is conducting an inquisition 
among upstate over-the-counter security dealers through 
the medium of a so-called “general questionnaire.”’ 


Who are Assemblyman Clancy’s collaborators? Whence 
comes the “inspiration” that induced him to introduce a 
skeleton bill in haste and then to come up with an amend- 
ment of patronage, ill-considered regulation and fettering 
power? 

Is Assemblyman Clancy the sole sponsor of the legisla- 
tion or, if he is not, who are the others? 


It seems so incredible to us that at times such as these, 
when the cry of the securities field is against further regula- 
tion, when the promise is a return to our constitutional ferm 
of government and our American way of life, anyone using 
common sense and being even moderately grounded in the 
— of securities transactions would sponsor a bill such 
as this. 


It deserves and should receive ignominious decease and 
the public as well as those in the securities field should unite 
to bring this decease about. 
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A MARKET PLACE FOR LOW PRICED UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Aircraft & Diesel Equip. Lava Cap Gold 
Benguet Cons. Mining Linn Coach & Truck 
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Democracy in Industrial Relations 


By L. B. SCHWELLENBACH* 
Secretary of Labor 


Labor Department and Administration spokesman reviews recent 
proposals to amend labor laws and restrict labor unions. Though 
opposing drastic amendments to labor laws, favors curbs of sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional disputes, and is for making 
unions responsible for contract violations. Denies need for national 
mediation board and upholds both closed shop and industry-wide 
bargaining. Says unions are essentially democratic in organiza- 
tion and defends Wagner Act and operations of National Labor 


Relations Board. 


; During the last year and a half our nation has faced the most 
difficult and complicated economic problems of its history. 


©- 


arose because 
of the necessi- 
ty for the re- 
conversion of 
our economy 
from war to 
peace. Out- 
standing 
among these 
problems were 
those which 
arose because 
of differences 
between in- 
dustry and la- 
bor. I would 
be the last to 
attempt to 
minimize the 
importance of these conflicts. I 
Was in no sense surprised that 
these differences arose. What has 
surprised me most has been the 
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*An address by Secretary 
Schwellenbach before California 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 20, 1947. 


:| salaried workers of America were 





These 





apparent belief that it would be 
possible completely to rearrange 
our economy and at the same time 
avoid any strife between indus- 
try and labor. 

Increasingly throughout the con- 
flict our economy had been geared 
to war—patterns of production 
and empleyment underwent pro- 
found changes. The wage and 


called upon to meet the huge and 
unprecedented demand for war 
equipment while maintaining a 
remarkably high level of civilian 
goods and services. 

This achievement, which hasten- 
ed the day of final victory, was 
more than a triumph of men and 
machines. This achievment pro- 
claimed the enduring strength of 
our democratic traditions and our 
devotion to the principles of hu- 
man freedcm. 

For remember that our partici- 
pation in World War II was so 

(Continued on page 1708) 





Urgent Changes 


In Federal Tax Laws 


By WESTON VERNON, Jr.* 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McCloy, Attorneys, New York, N. Y. 


Urging immediate tax reductions, Mr. Vernon advocates (1) low- 
ering confiscatory rates in high surtax brackets; (2) increasing 
exemptions and credits for low incomes; (3) revision and relief 
from double taxation for corporations, with removal of penalty on 
consolidated statements and a change in Sec. 102 which would 
permit directors of corporations more leeway in determining need 
for retention of undistributed earnings. Scores unequal treatment 
of capital gains and ordinary income and outlines plan for tax 


provisions relating to trusts. 


The members of the Controllers Institute. in their daily struggle 
with technical tax questions and the recurring problems of how to 
meet tax bur-© 


dens, are per- 
haps much 
better quali- 
fied than any- 
one else to 
tell Congress 
of the ur- 
gently needed 
changes in 
Federal tax 
laws. 

You meet 
almost every 
day the three 
perplexing 
characteristics 
of our Federal 
system of tax- 
ation — complexity, uncertainty 
and stiflingly high rates. 

During recent years you have 
lived through a depression, a pe- 
riod of rapidly increasing govern- 
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ment expenditures, deficits, rising 
taxes, more complicated tax laws 
and a costly war which has left 
us in a world position calling for 
heavy expenditures for rehabili- 
tation and national security. 

Now, in victory, we stand at 
another crossroad so far as taxes 
are concerned. Two questions 
loom large: 

(a) Should taxes be reduced, 
and if so, when and how? 

(b) Should we revamp the ad- 
ministrative provisions of our tax 
system at once or await a time 


(Continued on page 1707) 





*An address by Mr. Vernon 
befere the Eastern Spring Con- 
ference, Controllers Institute of 


|development of the central sta- 


U. S. Participation in 


International Statistics 


Dr. Stuart Rice, American repre- 
sentative on UN Statistical Com- 
mission, in special interview, 
summarizes its likely functions. 


In June, 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Na- 
tions authorized the appointment 
of a full Statistical Comimssion, 
consisting of 
official repre- 
sentatives 
from twelve 
member gov- 
ernments. Ac- 
cording to its 
rapporteur, 
Dr. Stuart A. 
Rice, this 
Commission is 
essentially 
charged with 
the task of as- 
sisting the 
Council in (a) 
promoting the 
development 
of national 
statistics and the improvement of 
their comparability; (b) the co- 
ordination of the statistical work 
of specialized agencies; (c) the 





Stuart. A. Rice 


tistical services of*the Secretariat; 
(d) advising the organs of the 
United Nations on general ques- 
tions relating to the collection, in- 
terpretation and dissemination of 
statistical information; and (e) 
promoting the improvement of 
statistics and statistical methods 


generally. 

In an interview with the 
“Chronicle” Dr. Rice predicted 
that the work of the Statistical 
Commission will consist of three 
principal types: 

(1) The development of in- 
ternational statistical standards 
designed to provide needed data 
and to facilitate comparisons 
among the basic data supplied 
by national governments; (2) 
the cordination of statistical ac- 
tivities among the various or- 
gans of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, mem- 


(Continued on page 1710) 
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As We See It 









































EDITORIAL 


That German Menace 


Studiously ignoring the United Nations, the President 
recently in asking for funds and authority to go to the aid 
of Greece and Turkey laid out a broad foreign policy for 
this country whose implications are only now dawning upon 
a good many observers. With the United Nations occupying 
a position off somewhere in the shadows, the “Big Four” 
powers are now at work in Moscow, where at the moment, 
at least, attention is concentrated on how Germany is to be 
dealt with from this time forward. Perhaps if the United 
Nations is ultimately to follow the League of Nations first 
into neglect and impotence, and then into oblivion—as well 
may be the case—it is as well that the process of disintegra- 
tion begin at once and become obvious to all without delay. 

Far more important in any event is it that in our deal- 
ings with other nations, we keep our feet firmly on the 
ground. Our postwar policies to date appear to have been 
a strange mixture of other-worldliness and the sort of aggres- 
siveness that is to be expected of military officialdom. We 
continue to do a great deal of talking about self-determina- 
tion among the lesser peoples of the world. At points we 
are at pains to practice at least to all appearances what we 
preach. Yet we insist upon “defenses’’ which stretch across 
the Pacific, and half-officially talk of “bases” almost at the 
front door of Tokyo. 


On the Atlantic Side 


Similar defense ideology in the Atlantic and beyond is 
found in a combination of “bases,” collaboration with the 
British Empire, and the assumption of the “British burden” 
where the British feel that they must lay it down. Popular 
support for all this doubtless arises out of the inter-war 
behavior of Japan amd Germany, two countries which are 

(Continued on page 1704) 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the New 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The late Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, was one of 
the greatest demagogues of all time. I recall once when he had a 
lowly Senate employee before the bar of that august body, and 
Honest George kept bellowing that the thing that worried him 
was not that the clerk had committed the offense with which 
Honest George had charged him, but that even now “he doesn’t realize 
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9| there no sense 


5|like to utter 


Honest 
George would 
exclaim, “is 


of decency 
left?” 

This writer 
would now 


that same ex- 
clamation 
about the 
New Dealers, 
and the Dem- 
ocrats who 
consorted 
with them. There is not the 
slightest indication in the attitude 
of those fellows that they have 
done the slightest thing wrong, 
not the slightest sign of realiza- 
tion that they’ve carried this 
country to the brink of disaster, 
not the slightest evidence of re- 
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Cotton Ginning: from 1946 Crop 
Prior z are: 


OSS 





America, Wash., D. C., March 18, 
1947. 


Soviet-U, S. Trade 


morse over their having run up 
a national debt of same $259 bil- 


that he did ¢ ~ 
wrong.” lion, sent millions of young Amer- 
“My God,” icans to their death, without the 


slightest accomplishment to show 
for it. 


, | If anything, they are showing 
i’ more brass than they ever did 


before. They are solidified now, 
the New Dealers and the Demo- 
crats. They exhibit not the slight- 
est shock or alarm that the Pres- 
ident should ask for a national 
expenditure budget of more than 
$37 billion. 

Instead of agreeing that some- 
thing should be done about it, 
they are carrying on one of the 
most effective campaigns against 
the Republicans, for trying to do 
something about it, that you could 
imagine. 

As fast .as the Republicans 
bring out an appropriation bill 
reflecting reductions, the af- 
fected bureaucrats set up a howl, 
and the Democratic-New Dealer 
coalition, now operating as one, 
take it up. The Republicans. they 

(Continued on page 1718) 
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Better Buried! 


“The time to call our elected lawmakers to 
account is now. The time is now to serve them with 
a forcible reminder that their first and only obliga- 
gation is to serve the interests of the whole people. 

“The response of labor and the people to the 
burning legislative issues that now confront them 
set the stage for 1948. The kind of fight that we 
wage on these issues now and in the elections of 
1947 will determine the kind of platforms and can- 
didates which the major parties present to the 


electorate next year. 


Lhe foundations for the de- 


feat of reaction and for a progressive victory in the 
coming national elections must be laid in the peo- 
ple’s legislative campaigns and elections of today.” 


—The CIO “News.” 


And here, more specifically, is what the CIO 


intends to do: 


“Intensify its work of mobilizing the members of 
CIO, their families and their neighbors in every 
community for an all-out campaign on the following 


issues: 


“(A) Defeat all anti-labor 


islation in the Fed- 


eral Congress and the State Legislatures; 
“(B) Maintain existing rent control with adequate 


funds for enforcement; 


“(C) Pass legislation to help house the homeless; ~ 
“(D) Enact tax laws giving tax relief to the needy 


but not to the greedy; 


“(E) Assure adequate appropriations for the con- 
tinuance of all existing social legislation.”’ 


We suspect that it would have been better for the 
ClO—we know it would have been better for the 
country—if the leaders of this organization had 
decided, as they are said almost to have done, to 
bury the remains of the PAC and forget the whole 


venture. 





Says Labor Dept. Promotes Labor Union 
Philosophies in Educational Institutions 


Earl Bunting, President of NAM, writes Rep. John Taber of House 
Appropriations Committee that Labor Education Service of Labor 
Department is “financed propaganda.” 


The U. S. Department of Labor “has engaged upon a program 
designed to promote labor union philosophies” in educational institu- 


tions through- 
out the coun- 
try, Earl 
Bunting, Pres- 
ident of the 
Wational 
Association of 
Manufac- 
turers, de- 
clared ina 
letter to Rep. 
John Taber of 
the House 
Committee on 
Appropri- 
ations. The 
text of the let- 
ter which was 
released by 
the NAM on March 25, follows: 


Honorable John Taber 
Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 





Earl Bunting 


Dear Sir: 
The Department of Labor, 
through its Division of Labor 


Standards, has engaged upon a 
program designed to promote la- 
bor union philosophies in educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 
country. Such activities are fi- 
manced by the 1947 Appropria- 
tions Act which made possible the 
establishment of the Labor Edu- 
cation Service. 


I recognize, of course, that the 
Department of Labor is primarily 
interested in labor as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is interested 
in industry and the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned wiih 
farm problems. But the labor 
program apparently is designed 
through its educational services 
to promote the interests of unions 
rather than the overall interests 
of the nation’s workers, individu- 
ally and in the aggregate. Their 
publications, including publica- 
tions of the Women’s Bureau, are 


© 





patently biased and pro-union, 
with no mention of activities 
which are detrimental to employ- 
ees and the public alike. A pe- 
rusal of this literature leaves the 
strong implication that the im- 
provement in the status of labor 
which has taken place over many 
years is the result solely of labor 
union pressures. (See attached 
leaflet, Union Series No. 5, 1946, 
Women’s Stake in Unions.) 

This type of activity, engaged in 
by a government bureau at pub- 
lic expense, is particularly inap- 
propriate when considered togeth- 
er with the increasing political 
activity of unions. 

According to information at 
hand, I am able to present the 
following facts to you for your 
corsideration in connection with 
your committee’s deliberations on 
the 1948 budget. 

“Labor Extension Services” are 
described as follows in the United 
States Government Manual, 1947, 
pages 343-344: 

“The Division aids in the de- 
velopment and extension of labor 
education standards -in cooper&- 
tion with unions, universities, 
schools, civic groups, and other 
agencies engaged in the training 
and development of a capable un- 
ion leadership and a membership 
well informed in its rights and 
responsibilities. 

“The branch serves as a clear- 
ing house for information on de- 
velopments in labor education by 
all grouvs working in this field. 

“The branch prepares basic 
guides and teaching materials 
such as pamphlets, bulletins, class 
outlines, and visual aids both of 
the type needed for forma! classes 
and for informal mass education. 


“Staff members give technical 





assistance upon request to public 
and private educational institu- 


tions, trade unions, and other in- 


terested groups in planning Cur- 
riculums, conducting forums and 
institutes, preparation of their 
own instructional materials, and 
supply discussion leaders and con- 
sultants for demonstration proj- 
ects.” 


The course outline on Collec- 


| tive Bargaining appears to be di- 


rected at recruiting labor union 
adherents and even closed shop 
contract clause acceptance by 
teachers and students. Sup2le- 
mentary reading suggestions -in- 
clude “Why Workers Join Un- 
ions,’ “Yeur Stake in Col'ective 
Bargaining” and “Forward March 
of American Labor,’ the last 
named published by the League 
for Industrial Democracy. Union 
writers are the authors of a num- 
ber of the pamphlets. (This 
Course Outline is enclosed for 
your perusal.) 


Now, as to the budget estimates, 
the Division of Labor Standards 
expended a total of $169,263 dur- 
ing 1946, and their estimated ex- 
penditure for 1947 is $215,000. 
They seek an appropriation for 
1948 of $718,700. 


The Labor Education Service 
Branch spent a total of $11,476 
during 1946. They expect to spend 
$58,747 during 1947 and seek an 
appropriation of $114,626 for 
1948. 


The propaganda function of 
some of these expenditures seems 
to be entirely out of place— 
aside from the need for economy 
in government. When an ad- 
ministrative agency uses public 
funds to publish literature which 
encourages workers to join unions, 
praising the accomplishments of 
unions while remaining bind to 
obvious abuses—abuses which at 
times have brought our economy 
to a virtual paralysis—it seems to 
me that the Government has de- 
parted so far from its function of 
neutral administrator and guardi- 
an of the welfare of all the peo- 
ple as to seriously impugn the 
effectiveness of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


I believe that the promotion of 
industrial peace and understand- 
ing between management and em- 
ployees, and between manage- 
ment and organized labor, de- 
pends in considerable measure 
upon government non-interven- 
tion and government impartiality. 
Any action of government which 
subjects it to the criticism of par- 
tisan administration or informa- 
tion does more harm than good to 
the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, and certainly makes the 
attainment of sound employer- 
employee relations much more 
difficult. 


Even if labor unions engaged 
in no abuses whatever, the de- 
cision of employees whether or 
not to organize for purposes of 
collective bargaining should not 
be influenced by government fi- 
nanced propaganda in the guise 
of educational assistance. The ex- 
istence of labor abuses and po- 
litical activities by labor unions 
makes such activities even more 
intolerab!e. 


I trust that you will give care- 
ful consideration to this matter, 
keeping in mind the proper role 
of government in relation to edu- 


‘cation as well as labor-manage- 


ment relationships. 
Very truly yours, 
EARL BUNTING. 





S. D. Post Chairma 


Lee Marshall, Chairman New 
York City Greek War Relief 
Campaign, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Samuel D. Post, 
Vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, as Chair- 
man of the Banking and Finance 
Group, Commerce and Industry 
Division, current national cam- 
paign to raise $12,000,000. The 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
which will solicit corporate gifts 
from business firms and organiza- 





tions throughout the Metropolitan 
area, has a goal of $1,000,000. 





export Control Extensi 


In a message to Ccngress on 
auested exiension for a vear beyon 
over exports. Uncontrolled outfle 


on Urged by President 


March 19, President Truman r. 
d June 39 of governmental contr; 
w of foodstuffs and goods would 


result in increased domestic shortages and in heavier living custs fo, 


~ 


Americans, the Pres'dent declared, according to Associated Pres: 


advices from Washington. 


Urging the Congress for speedy ~~ 


action on enabling legislation, Mr. | 
Truman recalled that his Jaa. 31 
message requesting the extension 
of certain wartime Presidential 
powers had stated that recom- 
mendations on ex»nort control 
would be postponed until it could 
be ascertained whether exten-ion 
wou d be needed. “Further review | 
of domestic and world suvplies,” 
he continued, “has now convinced 
re that this government must 
continue its control over the ex- 
port of products in critically short 
supply, here and abroad, in order 
to protect the economy of the 
United States,.as well as to dis- 
charge our international respon- 
sibilities.” 

In part the President 
message said: 


Serious as would be the effect 
of unlimited and completely un- 
directed exports upon a nation 
still troubled by many short- 
ages, our domestic problems are 
not the on’y ones which lead me 
to urge upon the Congress a 
further extension of export con- 
trols. The United States has be- 
come a nation with world-wide 
responsibilities. During a period 
of world shortages, the distribu- 
tion of this country’s exports 
has serious international signi- 
ficance. If we retain the abiiity 
to channel commercial exports 
of critically scarce materials, we 
can permit export of these 
products to countries’ whose 
need is greatest while stiil pro- 
tecting the United States from 
excessive export drains. Our in- 
ternational responsibilities: can- 
not be fulfilled without this 
machinery. In its absence, for- 
eign purchasing would tend to 
be concentrated on those com- 
modities in greatest world 
shortage. Not only would our 
domestic supply and price struc- 
ture be seriously affected, but 
the commodities would go to 
destinations where the need is 
comparatively less pressing. 

Furthermore, we have 
granted loans and other mone- 
tary aid to nations whose exist- 
ence must be preserved. These 
loans will accomplish their pur- 
pose only if the recipient na- 
tions are ab’e to obtain criti- 
cally needed supplies from this 
country. Export control is an 
important instrument in carry- 
ing out the purpose of these 
loan programs. 


The record clearly shows that 
this authority over exports has 
been exercised in the past only 
with respect to those commodi- 
ties in critically short supply 
and that as rapidly as the sup- 
ply situation has improved. 
commodities have been removed 
from control. The list of items 
subject to export control has 
been reduced from a wartime 
peak of more than 3,000 to ap- 
proximately 725 on Oct. 1, 1946, 
and approximately 500 at the 
present time. We wiil continue 
to remove export controls as 
rapidly as the supply situation 
permits. I look forward to the 
day when the United States and 
other countries can remove 
these interferences to the free 
flow of commodities in world 
trade. But the danger of im- 
mediate and complete decon- 
trol in the face of continuing 
domestic and world scarcities 
is too great for this nation to 
undertake at this time. 


I, therefore, recommend that 
the authority derived from the 
export control act be extended 
for a period of one year beyond 
its present expiration date, June 
30, 1947. It is essential that this 
extension be made well in ad- 
vance of this date. Delay would 


in his 


would handicap the planni, 
and execution of our food ana 
other export programs. Effec- 
tive administration of the ex- 
port control orders requires th, 
assurance of continuity in op- 
erations. I urge upon the Con- 
gress prompt action in extenad- 
ing this authority. 


Departure of ITO 


Representatives 


Clayton and Wilcox Head U. S. 
Delegation 


WASHINGTON (Special to the 
“Chronicle)—With the trade con- 
ference at Geneva to convene Apr. 
10, this week: witnesses the depar- 
ture of a large number of dele- 
gates from this country. 


The official list of the United 
States delegation which is headed 
by Under-Secretary of State Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, gives the names 
of 85 delegates from nine different 
departments and agencies of the 
Government. In addition the United 
~ is sending a secretariat of 


Among the officials is a press 
officer of the State Department 
and an “information liaison of- 
ficer” from the Department's prop- 
aganda division, officially called 
the Division of Public Liaison. 


The chairman is supported by 
a vice-chairman, Clair Wilcox— 
who headed ‘the discussions in 
London last October and Novem- 
ber, seven “delegates,” three “al- 
ternates,” 16 “advisors,” 11 “tariff 
negotiating teams,” 7 “commodity 
specialists,” a “technical secretary ’ 
and an “executive secretary.” 


The tariff teams are each head- 
ed by a State Department officer. 
Some of the tariff teams deal with 
more than one foreign country, 
usually geographically related, 
like Belgium and Holland. For 
some unknown reason, China and 


Lebanon are handled by the same 
team. 


Several of the team members 
are women. 





Congress Would Extend 


Sugar Control 


Although the Board of Managers 
of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange have adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that the Exchange be 
reopened for sugar futures trading 
not later than July 1, 1947, as re- 
ported in the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” in Congress determination to 
continue price control and ration- 
ing of the commodity at least unti! 
next Oct. 31 is evidenced by the 
approval of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee of a bil! 
which would effect such contro! 
The House measure, Washingtor 
advices to the New York “Times’ 
stated on Mar. 14, also carries 2 
proviso that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture “shall, in a manner con- 
sistent with the maintenance of am 
effective national allocation and 
rationing program, provide for the 
needs of new sugar users and those 
who have no base period history.” 


Envisioning such legislation, the 
Sugar Exchange Board neverthe- 
less said, (we quote from the “Wal! 
Street Journal”) “itis in the pub- 
lic interest that a free, open, anc 
public market in sugar, relieved of 
wartime controls, be reestablishec 
as soon as circumstances may 
properly permit, and that the re- 
establishment of a futures market 
in sugar, well in advance of the 
complete lifting of wartime con- 
trols, will facilitate the transition 
from a controlled to a free .mar- 
ket and will render a service both 


to producers and corsumers of 


ween we 





prove unsettling to business and 


sugar.” 
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Gant. | Haskell Says There Will be No War 





Between Russia, United States and Britain 


Capt. William E. Haskell. Ass 


istant to the President of the New 


York Herald “Triobunc,” predicted cn March 21 that there would be 


no war between Russia and the United States and Great Britain 


.. soeech at the morning session 


in 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association convention in New York City, according to the New York 
“Times” of March 22, which added: 





; ‘ a 
“We're not going to see any“ 


war,” Captain Haskell said. “The 
peoples of Russia, Great Britain 
and the United Stetes do not 
want another war. Much of the 
present saber-rattling and jin- 
goism is characteristic of a pe- 
riod when treaties are being 
made and countries are jockey- 
ing for position. Neither our 
‘generation nor our children’s 
generation will see war. 


“The United Nations is the 
salvation of the world with the 
help of God. It’s 
Congress which meets once a 
year. 
should not be separated.” 


Mental Curiosity Cemmended 


Captain Haskell urged the 
delegates to cultivate mental cu- 
riosity and inquisitiveness, add- 
ing that there is no limit to the 
capacity of the mind. No one 
can forget anything he wants to 
remember, he said. 


“The function of a great eth- 
ical newspaper,” Captain Has- | 
kell told the gathering, “is to 
bring information to tke reader 
on which he may base his own 
judgments and opinions. 
ethical newspaper has ro axe to 
grind. 
newspaper’s function is to col- | 
lect and select news and to be 
guided by the first principles 
of conciseness, completeness and | 
truthfulness. 


“Opinion belongs on the edi- 
torial page. The editorial page 
is designed to elucidate news| 
which otherwise might not be | 
clear in its meaning. Liberal | 
journalism exists when the) 
editorial page of a paper may | 
say one thing and a commen- | 
tator in the same paper say the 
exact opposite. 


“The conduct of the world 
will be handed to you. You 
will be the leaders tomorrow. 
If we are to be civilized we 
must follow Lincoln’s dictum 
that right makes might. We 
must cultivate unselfishness and 
throw out avarice. If we are to 
reach a compromise in the world 
it means developing “tolerance. 
Only this way can we reach a 
significant peace. 

“T urge you to talk peace and 
friendship. There will be no 
‘war, but it is up to you to keep 
-yourselves informed as to what 
is going on in the world. 

“In your careers have patience. 
Remember that the rungs are 
wide apart at the bottom of the 
ladder but that they get closer 
‘together as you go up. Above 
all, remember that you have 
greater opportunity then any 
other group in the world now 
or in the past.” 








“T am an Anierican 
Day” Proclaimed 


Sunday, May 18, was designated 
on March 1 as “I Am An American 


Day” by proclamation of President 


‘Truman, the day being set aside 
for the holding by Federal, State, 


local and private agencies of exer- 
<ises to honor those who have be- 
<ome naturalized and those who 
have become of age during the 
year. According to the Associated 
Press, the object:ve of the exer- 
«ises, according to the proclama- 
‘tion, is to “help our citizens better 
to understand their privileges and 


‘wesponsibilities as participants ip 


oun representative democracy, t 
the end that world peace an 


domesticity may be attained ana | 


perpetuated.” 


not just a| 


Its six great operations | 


The | June 30, 1949. Interest will be at 


It is not subsidized. The | 


/agreement to 


$50,000,000 Credit to 


Norway by Ex-Imp Bank 
The Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced on March 13 the signing 
of a credit agreement between 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
Kingdom of Norway providing for 
a line of credit of $50,000,000 to 
finance the purchase in the United 
States of various products and 
services. The agreement was 
'signed on behalf of the Exvort- 
Import Bank by Wm. McC. Mar- 
|tin, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, and on behalf of 
Norway by His Excellency Wil- 
helm Munthe de Morge2nstierne, 
Ambassador of the Kingdom of 
Norway. Mr. Martin pointed out 
that this credit was authorized 
by the Export-Import Bank in 
| July, 1945. shortly after the liber- 
ation of Norway, but for various 
‘reasons had not been formalized 


| until now. The advices from the 
| Export-Import Bank also said in 
| part: 


“Advances under the credit may 
be made up to June 30, 1948. 
They wil be payable in 36 semi- 
annual installments beginning on 


the rate of 3% per annum. The 
Kingdom of Norway retains the 
right of prepaying any note on 
any interest payment date. 

“The Export-Import Bank un- 
dertakes by the terms of the 
reimburse or ad- 
vance funds to any United States 
commercial bank for disburse- 
ments made by such commercial 
bank in accordance with the pro- 
visions of letters of credit opened 
by the commercial bank at the 
request of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way to finance the purchase of 
| products and services eligible for 
| financing under the credit. Such 
| letters of credit shall expire not 
later than June 15, 1948. 
| “The credit agreement also con- 
‘tains standard clauses regarding 
the insurance of products financed 
‘by the use of the credit against 
'marine and transit hazards under 
‘contracts of insurance payable in 
'United States do lars and for the 
transportation of such products 
‘from the United States in vessels 
'of United States registry, as re- 
quired by Public Resolution No. 
17. 73rd Congress, except to the 
extent that the Export-Import 
'Bank may in any case, upon the 
request of the Kingdom of Nor- 
| way, obtain a waiver of this re- 
/quirement in the manner provided 
‘by the Public Resolution.” 


Alabama Reaches 
100% ABA Membership 


Alabama for the first time has 
‘a 100% representation in the 
'membership of the American 
| Bankers Association, according to 
'J. R. Dunkerley, Deputy Manager 
‘of the Association and Secretary 
‘of its Organization Committee. In 
a letter to E. A. Stubbs, American 
'Bankers Association’s Vice-Presi- 
‘dent for Alabama and Executive 
‘Vice-President of the First Na- 
‘tional Bank of Gadsden, Mr. 
/Dunkerley said, “This is the first 
‘time that Alabama has had 100% 
representation in the ABA, and 
on behalf of the officers of the 
American Bankers Association we 
‘want to show our extreme pleas- 
‘ure for the job you have done.” 
|The Alabama membership record 
'was achieved during February; 
but the information was not avail- 





| abe in time to include in the for- 


.eport of the Organization 
yamittee which was made by 
*h irman, Max Stieg, Cashier, 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Clinton- 
vile, Wis. 


* 
Nz 


|extends the direct purchase 


Glasser Summoned to 


Mcscow Conference 


WASHINGTON (Special to the | 
“Chrenicle” )—Harold Glasser. di- 
rector of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Divi- 
sion of Mone- 
tary Research, 
w lro recently 
headed the 
American fi- 
nancial mis- 
sion to Trieste, 
has been sum- 
moned to the 
Moscow Con- 
ference to sup- 
ply the Amer- 
ican Delega- 
tion with in- 
formation on 
the Trieste 
problem. The 
Trieste discus- 
sions were on a 
basis. 

Glasser, who occupies a position 
formerly held by Dr. Harry White 
—for whom Secretary Morgenthau 
created the post—has had a num- 
ber of important overseas assign- 
ments from the Treasury. In 1945 
in London and in 1946 in Geneva 
he represented the Department in 
UNRRA eonferences. Last year, 
also, Glasser was a member of an 





Harold Glasser 


quadripartite 


'American mission to Germany and 


Austria. In 1940-42 he served 
as financial advisor to the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador, upon the re- 
quest of that country for the de- 
signation of a Treasury official. In 
19843 Glasser was chief of the Fi- 
nancial Control Division, North 
African Economic Board. 

This month Secretary Snyder 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
Orvis A. Schmidt, formerly Di- 
rector of the Treasury’s Foreign 
Funds Control, to be associate di- 
rector of the Division of Mone- 
tary Research. 





Extend Reserve Banks’ 
Power to Buy Govt. 
Securities 


The House on March 20 by a 
vote of 308 to 55 passed legisla- 
tion amending the Federal Re- 
serve Act continuing wartime au- 
thority which, Representative 
Chenoweth explained in_ the 
House on the 20th. “the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks now have to buy 
Government. securities up to the 
amount of $5,000,000,000, direct 
from the Treasury Department, 
and also continues their authority 
to sell Government securities 
direct to the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” Tite measure, in the form 
of a resolution, was approved by 
the House Banking Committee on 
March 6, and on March 24 the 
Senate Banking Committee ap- 
proved the legislation. The bill 
au- 
thority until July 1, 1950. The 
existing authority contained in 
the Second War Powers Act, ex- 
pires March 31. Proponents of the 
meesure contended, as the House 
passed the bill (we quote from the 
Associated Press) that the direct 
purchase authority is needed to 
permit the Treasury to obtain 
large sums of money quickly in 
the event of heavy withdrawals. 

In Associated Press advices 
from Washington March 6 it was 
stated: 

Marriner S. Eccles, head of 
the Reserve Board, explained 
that without the power of the 
Reserve Banks to purchase 
Government securities the 
Treasury would be forced to 
carry an added continuing bal- 

- ance of $5,000,000,000, thereby 





increasing the national debt by 
that amount. 
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Overall industrial production 
week as output rose slightly above 


shortages continued to be a ret 
industries. 

A study of the latest 
business barometers reveals that 
among those industries which re- 
flected a high level of activity 
were included steel, bituminous 
coal and crude oil along with ad- 
vances in the automotive, lumber, 
paper and paperboard industries, 
and the civil engineering construc- 
tion field. Loadings of revenue 
freight of the country’s railroads 
were also higher, while a frac- 
tional decline occured in electric 
power production. 

In the week an increase in de- 
liveries of many types of indus- 
trial machinery was noted, but 
back orders still remain large. 
Production of containers and other 
much-needed packaging materials 
too, was curtailed by shortages of 
sheet steel, glass and paper. 

Another record in postwar pro- 
duction of cars and trucks by the 
United States and Canadian prod- 
ucers was established last week, 
Ward’s Automotive Reports re- 
veals. 

An estimated 107,230 units were 
turned out compared with 105,496 
last week, 37,285 in the corres- 
ponding week last year, and 23,- 
805 in the like 1941 week. The 
current week’s total comprises 
72,985 passenger cars and 28,405 
trucks made in this country in ad- 
dition to 3,805 and 2,035, respec- 
tively, in Canada. 

Some ray of hope was afforded 
users of paper and paperboard by 
the Census Bureau in its report 
covering the menth of January of 
the current year. Production of 
paper and paperboard for the first 
month of 1947 rose to 1,762,929 
tons, or an increase of 185,178 tons 
above that for December of last 
year. 

Pulpwood receipts by paper 
mills also showed a spurt during 
January. At 1,700,491 cords, they 
topped the previous month by 
271,411 cords, and exceeded Jan- 
uary, 1946, by 355,531 cords. The 
high volume of receipts was suf- 
ficient to meet consuption needs 
and to increase mill inventories 
by 43,294 cords, the Bureau re- 
ported. 

From the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued last 
week, wheat plantings by the far- 
mers of the nation as of March 1, 
will reach an unprecedented total 
of 75,700,000 acres. It was indi- 
cated that on an acreage basis 
wheat would surpass its all-time 
record of last year and reach 1,- 
212,000,000 bushels. This huge in- 
crease in wheat acreage planting 
was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the high price wheat has been sell!- 
ing as a result of the great foreign 
demand for relief purposes. 

On the labor front, the accept- 
ance by John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers Union, of 
the Supreme Court’s mandate to 
withdraw his contract-termina- 
tion notice of last November 15 
ending his Government contract 
removed the threat of a nation- 
wide bituminous coal strike and 
thus insures industry against a 
major interruption in output due 
to inadequate coal stocks. In com- 
plying with the Court's order, 
Mr. Lewis notified his 490,000 soft 
coal miners that their contract 
with the Government will. con- 
tinue in force after March 31. 


As regards employment in the 
United States, reports state that 
total continued claims for unem- 
ployment compensation in the 
week ended March 8, fell 1%, 
while initial claims reflected an 
increase of 2%. 


Total retail volume rose ap- 





weeks. An ally to higher outout w 
ally favorable for outside operations 


weekly @- 


showed a moderate increase last 
the high levels reached in recent 
as the weather which was gener- 
As in past weeks raw material 


arding influence to production in some 





week a year ago. Increased offer- 
Ings of appliances, men’s furnish- 
ings and other previously scarce 
items kept total volume at a very 
high level. Favorable shopping 
weather was reporied in most 
sections of the country and con- 
sumers continued to be price con- 
scious, 

Although there were fewer buy= 
ers registered in wholesale centers 
last week than in the previous 
week, numerous orders received 
by mail and telephone kept total 
volume moderately above that of 
a year ago. Buyers were cautious 
in regard to quality and continued 
to press for immediate deliveries. 

Steel Industry—More than 68% 
of steel consumers believe that 
current steel prices are too high 
and some have already reduced 
their order volume because of this 
situation. Further in relation to 
future steel company sales policies, 
is the fact that more than 36% of 
steel users either expect to change 
their source of supply or are 
thinking about it, according to a 
survey made by “The Iron Age,” 
national metalworking paper. 

A moderate reduction last week 
by the Carnegie-Illionis Steel 
Corp. in the delivered price of 
several steel products by reducing 
extra charges is believed to have 
been a recognition of the present 
consumers state of mind. This ac- 
tion is expected to be followed by 
other steel makers of similar 
products and additional products 
may be affected later, states the 
magazine. 

The most important change an- 
nounced by Carnegie-Illincis in- 
volved a revision of extras on 
plates which will average about 
$2 a ton reduction on that product. 
The change in steel bar extras will 
average about $1 a ton downward 
for that product and the saving to 
the consumer as a result of these 
two major cuts in the delivered 
price will exceed $15 million on 
an annual basis, assuming other 
companies fall in line. 

The base price of steel products 
was not affected in the reductions 
made last week, “The Iron Age” 
notes, but points out that the ex- 
tra charge revisions were the re- 
sult of a test on the increases 
made in extra charges last Decem=. 
ber and early in January. It 
further observes that the steel 
company realistically eliminated 
that portion of those advances 
which could not be substantiated 
by actual production cost. 

This moderate decrease in the 
price of delivered steel may be 
the forerunner of basic changes as 
the steel industry attempts to do 
its part in resisting the current 
inflationary movement in prices. 
It is also an indication that the 
industry will hold out for a mod= 
erate wage increase and, the 
above trade authority adds, the 
evidence still points to no definite 
action in that direction until the 
portal-to-portal problem is settled 
by legislation. There is practical- 
ly no chance of a steel industry 
tieup. If the deadline sect forth 
by the steel corporation and the 
union is reached before the portal 
question is satisfactorily settled, it 
is anticipated that the c.mpany 
and the union will extend their 
contracts again. 

While first quarter earnings in 
the steel industry are expected 
to be somewhat higher than in 
the fourth quarter, a sligh damp- 
er will be placed upon thse fig= 


ures by the certainty tl iny 
subsequent wage agreemer sach- 
ed will entail a substantie ‘ety 





\preciably the past week being 
well above that of corresponding 
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As We See It 
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now prostrate if ever coun- 
tries were prostrate. If this 
excess of caution, or this in- 
sistence upon locking the 
stable door after the horses 
are gone, were that and noth- 
ing more, and if it along with 
proselyting tendencies in 
areas tar removed from the 
defence of this country, were 
regarded by the remainder of 
the world as having no other 
significance, the whole matter 
might be dismissed with a 
tolerant shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 


But; unfortunately, the 
situation is not so simple. The 
remainder of the world, of 
course, refuses to accept the 
idea that the United States of 
America is historically sui 
generis. It simply does not 
believe that now for the first 
time in. recorded history a 
nation has arisen so self-effac- 
ing, so idealistic, so utterly 
innocent of imperialist no- 
tions and ambitions, that it is 
ready and eager to spend its 
substance to bring health and 
happiness to the remainder of 
the world without thought of 
reward other than the pleas- 
ure of: seeing peoples more 
comfortable, more richly en- 
dowed with the good things of 
life and in much larger de- 
gree blessed with ‘‘democra- 
cy” as it defines the term. Or 
if the imagination is capable 
of visualizing such a country, 
world leaders are quite cer- 
tain that in practice, the 
spread of the influence of 
such a people would not end 
wherei:such doctrines would 
suggest its limits to be. 


We Are In 


What is actually happening, 
whether or not we planned 
it that way, is that we have 
entered and are now actively 
taking part in what is known 
as world politics where all oth- 
er countries, whether we like 
it or not, or whether we know 
it or not, are playing the game 
according to the old rules. In 
this arena participants are 
utterly ruthless and often 
wholly hypocritical. They, 
one and all are always quite 
ready to cloak their actions 
with fine phrases about civi- 
lization, stabilization, peace, 
and the like, but idealism has 
rarely if ever entered upon 
the scene. 


. We have, morever, entered 
this game at a time when the 
cards have just been quite 
thoroughly shuffled, when 
aces and trumps are in new 
hands, when deuces. have 
fallen to parties without much 
experience in holding them. 
Planned balance of strength, 
nice maneuvering, cold- 
blooded weighing of cost 
against value, realization of 
the catastrophic consequences 
of wars between giants, and 


need on the part of powerful 
elements for maintenance of 


Status quo—these and related 
factors, 








ism, mechanisms, treaties, 
pacts or understandings, are 
what have kept the world 
more or less at peace most of 
the years for the past century 
or more. They failed, of 
course, in 1914 and again in 
1939. They may well fail 
again and for about the same 
reasons, but it does not follow 
—indeed it does not appear 
probable at this moment— 
that the same countries will 
take the lead in causing the 
failure. 


We Americans should bet- 
ter understand much of what 
is taking place in Moscow 
from day to day, and our 
representatives will be 
much more effective in their 
work there if they and the 
rest of us come to a full reali- 
zation of these general truths. 
Deprived of aid and assistance, 
clandestine or otherwise, of 
other great powers, Germany 
could not rise so quickly to a 
position of military power 
again that those countries 
which might suffer from ag- 
gression by her could not nip 
the whole thing in the bud 
without great effort. That 
was true after World War I. 
Even when Hitler came into 
power and began to prepare 
for war, he could have been 
squelched with the greatest 
of ease by France, England 
and Russia, or by almost any 
combination of them, or for 
that matter by either France 
or Russia acting alone. 


Germany in Alliance With — 
Of course, in alliance with 
France, Great Britain and the 
United States, a reconstituted 
Germany could be a threat to 
Russia—although the likeli- 
hood of such an alliance of 
powers appears extremely re- 
mote at this time. Again, 
Germany as an agent or tool 
of Russia, or as a satellite of 
Russia, could be very danger- 
ous to Western Europe and 
possibly to the world. What 
the probability of any such 
eventuality is, or would be in 
any given set ofcircumstances, 
it would be extremely difficult 
to say at this time. Again 
Russia, bolstered by German 
resources, German organizing 
skill and technical knowledge 
and understanding could be a 
very formidable force in 
world affairs. Europe with- 
out a Germany or a potent 
German people is hardly 
imaginable, and certainly not 
particularly promising. 
There can be little doubt 
that Russia understands all 
this quite thoroughly. One 
would suppose that the Brit- 
ish with their centuries of 
experience would make no 
mistake about it. Those 
Frenchmen who do not con- 
sider themselves more Rus- 
sian than French should be 
certain. It is to be hoped that 


not humanitarian-|our representatives both in 





Moscow and at home are un- 
der no delusions about ‘it. 

It. must be admitted, how- 
ever, that most of what is 
being said in Washington 
these days suggests that we 
may be living in some sort of 
fool’s paradise. If we must 
plunge into world politics, at 
least let us be realists. 


U.S. Envoys to Greece 
And Turkey Recalled 


The United States Ambassadors 
to Greece and Turkey were sum- 
moned home recently for “con- 
sultations,” it was disclosed by the 
State Department on March 16, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices. Diplomatic 
officials said that Ambassador 
Lincoln MacVeagh had _. been 
called from Athens and Ambas- 
sador Edwin C. Wilson from An- 
kara late the preceding week. It 
was also announced that Paul 
Porter had been called home 
ahead of time from his economic 
mission in Greece, and that his 
report is expected to influence 
the decision of Congress regarding 
President Truman’s recommenda- 
tion of financial aid to Greece 
and Turkey. 


Mr. Porter, former chief of the 
Office of Price Administration, has 
been making a first-hand study 
of Greek troubles as head of an 
American economic mission. His 
report was not due until April, but, 
State Department officials said he 
apparently speeded it up in view 
of the situation. The British are 
preparing to end their program in 
Greece by March 31 and Congres- 
sional leaders say they hope to get 
action on Mr. Truman’s request by 
that date. 


Shortly before his departure for 
the United States. Mr. Porter, in 
Athens, was ..reported in a dis- 
patch from the Associated Press 
on March 16, as saying: 


“We return to the United States 
equipped with data and informa- 
tion about Greek economic prob- 
lems which we anticipate will 
provide our Government with the 
factual basis for further defining 
its policy in regard to Greece. 


“While it would be inappropri- 
ate for me to express opinions 
and conclusions until our report 
has been made to my Govern- 
ment, I do feel the obligation to 
point out that I am optimistic 
about the economic future of this 
country.” 


Mr. Porter said he was “im- 
pressed by the capacity and spirit 
of the people of Greece.” 

Ambassador Wilson reached 
here on his return from Turkey 
on March 20, arriving at La 
Guardia Airport that night by 
way of the Pan American World 
Airways. 








President Truman Returns 


From Florida Vacation 
Returning from his brief vaca- 
tion in the Florida Keys, Presi- 
dent Truman arrived at the Wash- 
ington National Airport on March 
19 at 6:22 p.m. The President left 
Washington for his brief rest on 
March 12, shortly after his address 
to Congress on American foreign 
policy. Among those who accom- 
panied the President on his trip 
were Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, his chief of staff; Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, his military 
aide; Rear Admiral James H. Fos- 
kett, his naval aide; Clark M. 
Clifford, his special counsel; and 
William D. Hassett and Charles G. 
Ross, Presidential Secretaries. Mr. 
Truman left Key West for his re- 
turn by plane to Washington at 
2:01 p.m. on March 19 and, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
just before taking off he shook 
hands with the naval officers who 
had been his hosts at the sub- 
marine base and’ é@xpressed hope 
that he could come back in June. 





New Credit to Brazil by Export-Import Bank 


Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Directors os 
the Export-Import Bank, on March 12 confirmed reports from Rio de 
Janeiro that the Export-Import Bank has authorized a new credit 
of $7,500,000 to Companhia Vale do Rio Doce of Brazil to assist in 
financing the purchase in the United States and exportation to Brazil] 
of materials, equipment, and services required for completion of the 


rehabilitation of the Victoria-® 


Minas Railway and the develop- 
ment of the mine properties of the 
Company. The Bank in its advices 
also says: 

The new credit is in addition 
to a credit of $14,000,000 for the 
same purposes and for the ex- 
pansion of the port facilities of 
Victoria, which was authorized 
by the Bank in 1942, and a 
credit of $5,000,000 to assist in 
financing the rehabilitation of 
the railway and the purchase of 
United States railway equip- 
ment, which was authorized in 
1945. Mr. Martin said that the 
new credit will expedite the re- 
habilitation of the railway and 
increase the capacity of the rail- 
way and the mines to export 
ore. 

Advances under the credit 
are conditional upon the estab- 
lishment by the Government of 
Brazil of a credit to Companhia 
Vale do Rio Doce in the amount 
of Cr. 240,000,000 (U. S. $12,- 
000,000) from which advances 
are to be made to the company 
in monthly instalments of Cr. 
$8,000,000 (U. S. 400,000) for 
expenditures necessary to com- 
plete rehabilitation of the rail- 
way. Advances may be made up 
to June 30, 1948; will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 34%% pay- 
able semi-annually; and will be 
repayable over a period of 15 
years in 30 approximately equal 
semi-annual installments, the 
first of which will fall due 
three years after the date of the 
agreement establishing the line 
of credit. The obligations of the 
Company are to be uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the Brazilian 
Government. 


Reserve Bk. Conference 
In Minneapolis 


More than 1,000 bank execu- 
tives expected to attend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Conference of 
Ninth District Bankers at Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis, April 26, 
will hear three speakers and a 
panel discussion during the busi- 
ness part of the annual gather- 
ing, the Reserve Bank announced 
on March 21. Following registra- 
tion and a luncheon, the bankers 
will listen first to Dr. Austin A. 
Dowell, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minne- 
sota, whose topic will be “The 
Outlook for Livestock Prices.” 
“How Research Helps the Farmer” 
will be told by Vernon S. Peter- 
son, Midwest Manager of the ex- 
tension division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Following the 
panel discussion, Leonard W. 
Brockington, K. C., of the Cana- 
dian bar and former wartime ad- 
viser to Canada’s Governor Gen- 
eral, will make the closing 
address. 


John N. Peyton, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, will 
preside over the meeting. The 
panel, which will have Oliver S. 
Powell, the bank’s First Vice- 
President, as leader, will discuss 
questions of current interest to 
bankers. Bankers have been asked 
to submit questions in advance, 
and personnel of the panel, com- 
prised of members of the bank’s 
staff, will be determined by the 
nature of the questions received. 
Each bank in the District— Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, northwestern Wisconsin, 
and Upper Michigan — has been 
invited to send one representative 
to the conference, the second to be 
staged since the end of the war 
and seventh since the conferences 
were initiated in 1938. In the 
evening, following a reception and 
a dinner, the visiting bankers will 


be guests at the Ice Follies of 
1947. 








Mendenhall Named by | 
N. J. Bankers Assn, 


F. Raymond Peterson, President 
of New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Boarq 
of the First Paterson National] 
Bank and Trust Company, Pat- 
erson, N. J. anounced on March 
20 the appointment of William kK 
Mendenhall of Leonia, N. J. as 
Assistant Secretary of the State 
Association. It was also announced 
that the Association’s office wil] 
be located in Newark. Mr. Men- 
denha'i has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Towner Rating Bur- 
eau, Inc. of New York since 1939. 
He started with the Bureau in 
1938. He has been manager of the 
division of research during the 
entire period. Previously, he was 
employed by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York from 1924 
following his graduation from the 
University of Delaware. While 
with the Bankers Trust Company 
he served as an Auditor in the 
Comptroller’s Department, super- 
vised and directed the audit pro- 
gram of the foreign department, 
became an assistant to an officer 
of the bank handling insurance 
coverages and in 1936 was ap- 
pointed insurance manager. 


Mr. Mendenhall has served on 
the Insurance Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
and as a member of the Board of 
Directors of Risk Research Insti- 
tute, an association of insurance 
buyers in New York. In 1937, he 
was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to serve as Fidelity Bond 
Consultant of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Recom- 
mendations he made during that 
period it is stated are in general 
practice among the commercial 


banks throughout the country 
today. - 
Mr. Mendenhall is regarded as 
an authority on fidelity, forgery 
and surety bonds; his series of ar- 
ticles relating to this subject are 
now appearing in the National 
Auditgram, official publication of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Ives, Sloan, Thorp Will 
Speak at Economic Club 


Representatives from industry 
and government will address the 
16lst Dinner of the Economic 
Club of New York to be held 
Wednesday, April 16 ( 7 p.m.) at 
the Hotel Astor, it was announced 
by Theodore M. Riehle, President. 

The topic for discussion is the 
“Preserving and Strengthening of 
the American Economic System,” 
and speakers will be Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the board, 
General Motors; U. S. Senator 
Irving M. Ives of New York, and 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

The discussion will be preceded 
by the annual election of officers. 
The Economic Club, founded in 
1907, meets four times each year 
to discuss subjects of general cur- 
rent interest, ranging from busi- 
ness and finance to science and 
education. Speakers at previous 
meetings this season included 





General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder, and 


Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal. ' 
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Steel Operaling Rate Is Equal to Greatest 
Peacetime Tonnage in History of Industry 


The operating rate of steel companies having 93% 
capacity of the industry will be 97.0% of capacity for the week be- 
ginning March 24, according to the American Iron and Steel Institute 
This is the highest rate since the week of June 19, 1944, when it was 
97.3%, and was equalled since then only in the week of Oct. 16, 1944 
For the week beginning March 17, 1947, the rate was 96.4%. one 


month ago 94.4% and one year ® 


of the steel 


Yo, one 





ago 88.5%. 

The onerating rate for the week 
beginning March 24, 1947 is equiv- 
alent to 1,697,400 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, the Institute 
states. This was the highest week- 
ly peacetime tonnage in the his- 
tory of the steel industry. The 
previous record was the 1,650,500 
tons scheduled in the week of Oct. 
27, 1941. The current tonnage fig- 
ure also compares with 1,686,900 
tons one week ago, 1,651,900 tons 
one month ago and 1,559,700 tons 
one year ago. 

“Inflationary tendencies in the 
steel market this week received 
a setback when, for the first time 
since the runaway scrap market 
began, scrap markets turned soft 
in some districts, declined slightly 
in others and were poised for a 
change at such points as Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago,” according to 
“The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working paper, which in its issue 
of today (March 27) further states 
as follows: 

“Other developments in the cur- 
rent situation which may indicate 
a slow but orderly return to some 
sort of normalcy were a softening 
in so-called black market or twi- 
light steel prices plus the attain- 
ment this week of a new and sig- 
nificant peacetime peak in steel 
production. Below the surface, 
supporting the apparent change in 
the steel scrap market as well as 
the high steel operating rate, has 
been a steady increase in the vol- 
ume of pig iron production since 
the first of the year with indi- 
cations pointing to a new high in 
pig iron output this month. 

“For the first time since last 
fall, when bitter competition be- 
tween various scrap consumers 
broke out at points distant from 
the mills and had the effect of 
raising prices at those points, some 
major scrap users are out of the 
market early this week. This ac- 
tion has caused some anxiety in 
scrap circles and the first definite 
indication was a softening in scrap 
prices. at Boston, a slight’ reduc- 


York and a moderate trend at 
Philadelphia. 

“Quotations this week were 
steady at Pittsburgh, but there 
were indications that the wide 
spread there in the price of heavy 
melting steel might close up some- 
what by next week because of 
weakness in the East. The aver- 
age price at Pittsburgh has been 
definitely influenced by the price 
of scrap delivered to that district 
from the East. 


“The situation at Chicago, while 
reflecting no actual change this 
week, is in the same vulnerable 
position as the Pittsburgh market. 
The range at Cleveland, on the 
other hand, has been narrowed 
with a reduction in the top price 
for heavy melting steel. Whether 
or not this sudden weakness in 
the serap market portends a sharp 
drop remains to be seen, but it is 
definite that the peak has been 
reached and the trend in scrap 
prices is downward. 

‘“Supporting this viewpoint is 
the fact that for several weeks 
higher prices have brought better 
shipments of scrap and in some 
cases large consumers have built 
up enough supplies to enable them 
to take a chance on staying out 
of the market as a protest against 
ridiculously high scrap prices. 

“ “The Iron Age’ scrap composite 
this week shows its first decline 
since the upward movement of 
scrap prices started last fall when 
it dropped from $39.67 a gross ton 
to $39.50 a ton, a decline of 17 


of steel at more than the so-called 
legitimate mill or warehouse price 
have become anxious during the 
past few weeks as to their ability 
quickly to dispose of steel in their 
hands or supplies over which they 
have control. This state of mind 
has been reflected in a substantial 
drop in so-called premium prices 
over the past few months. Some 
transactions which two months 
ago saw steel changing hands at 
10 cents to 11 cents a pound are 
now being*closed at prices close 
to established warehouse levels. 
“Furthermore, holders of so- 
called premium steel are now 
willing to deliver the material to 
user’s plant and have added the 
incentive of allowing a customer 
inspection of the material before 
payment is made. While this situ- 
ation is not yet universal in deals 
of this kind, the trend is definitely 
in that direction and these so- 
called high premium markets may 
be a thing of the past within the 
next few months. 

“Manufacturers who in some 
cases have been receiving more 
steel than they neeced and were 
either putting it in inventory or 
selling it at premium prices were 
this week considering outright 
cancellation of that portion not 
definitely needed for their own 
operations. These developments 
appear to be the vanguard of a 
slightly better condition in steel 
supplies. It may be some months, 
however, before such benefi'!s will 
reach the majority of steel con- 
sumers.” 

The estimated total bookings of 
fabricated structural steel for the 
month of February 1947, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., amounted 
to 124.436 tons, some 22,000 tons 
larger than the bookings for the 
previous month. The estimated 
total for January and February 
was 226.305 tons, or an increase 
of 11% over the average of 203,858 
tons booked in the same months 
in the averaged five prewar years 
1936-1940. February shipments 
totaled 123,148 tons, a slight de- 
crease from January, but some 
39% greater than the averaged 
February ‘shipments in the five 
prewar years. The tonnage avail- 
able for fabrication at Feb. 28 
amounted to 655,776 tons. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, 
stated in part as follows: 

“Signs that steel prices have 
reached their peak are becoming 
evident in the metal markets. The 
action last week of United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries in reduc- 
ing extra prices as much as $10 
per ton will be followed by sim- 
ilar action from other steelmakers, 
and the continued rise in prices of 
iron and steel scrap has apparent- 
ly been checked at most points, 
thus cutting some of the infla- 
tionary pressure from the steel 
price structure. 

“Revision of extra charges for 
certain major steel products re- 
sults in reduction ranging up to 
$10 a ton, depending on specifi- 
cation. Both upward and down- 
ward revisions are included in the 
adjustments, but the aggregate 
results in moderate price reduc- 
tioris. Most of the extra lists had 
been revised during December 
and January; the current changes 
are designed to correct inequi- 
ties and to simplify the extra card 
sturcture. Further revisions are 
expected to follow. ,. 

“Evidences of potential reaction 
in the scrap market are noted fol- 


recent weeks, although 


lowing the sharp price advances of 
prices 


Stimulated the flow and has en- 
abled some scrap consumers to 
accumulate a little inventory for 
the first time in weeks. Removal 
of the last serious threat of a coal 
strike in April also has had an 
easing effect on scrap, »othwith- 
standing the fact that a high rate 
of consumption of scrap now ap- 
pears assured for sereval months. 
“Although irgot output is being 
maintained at a record peacetime 
pace, finishing mills have been 
unable to make much headway 
toward reducing their heavy oraer 
backlogs. Their efforts in this di- 
rection will be impeded during 
the second and subsequent quar- 
ters by the necessity of channel- 
ing a larger portion of total pro- 
duction into the car building pro- 
gram. Sheet and plate distribu- 
tion will be especially affected by 
this program. Pressure for alloy 
steel products and larger sized 
carbon bars appeared lighter.” 


Bill to Set Up Labor 
Courts Proposed 


Under a bill introduced in the 
Senate on March 19 a system of 
Federal labor relations courts 
would be established setting up 
a three-man court in each of the 
10 Federal Judicial Circuits and 
the District of Columbia. The 
measure, sponsored by Republican 
Senators, Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan and H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Washington advices, 
would give the courts the right to 
issue injunctions in labor cases, 
a course now prohibited by the 
Norris-LaGuardia act in disputes 
involving private industry. The 
courts would have jurisdiction to 
interpret collective bargaining 
contracts and to review actions of 
the administrators of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the 
Railway Labor Act. 


As explained by Senators Fer- 
guson and Smith, under their pro- 
posed legislation according to the 
Associated Press the labor courts 
would have jurisdiction over: 

1. Cases arising out of the in- 
terpretation of union-manage- 
ment contracts. For example: 
either a union or a company 
might file a suit in those courts 
contending that their contract 
wasn’t being followed. 

2. Petitions and reviews under 
the national labor relations act. 
fair labor standards act, and 
railway labor act. For example 
an employer who wanted to ap- 
peal a ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board would go 
to one of the new labor courts 
instead of to a United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, as at 
present. 

The labor courts would not 
settle disputes which arise in 
the making of a new labor- 
management contract. Senator 
Ferguson wants them to have 
that power eventually, but he 
told the Senate “more time and 
study are required to develop 
such legislation.” 

A labor relations court, 
reviewing a ruling of an admin- 
istrative board, could review 
the whole case. If it thought an 
injustice had been done, it could 
ho'd a_ brand-new trial. To 
speed up operations, a labor 
relations court could hand over 
any case to one of its judges for 
a “pretrial conference,” in 
which the judge would try to 
simplify the issues and even to 
bring about a settlement with- 
out going to trial. 
The Ferguson-Smith bill will be 

considered, together with numer- 
ous others, by the Senate Labor 
Committee, which is seeking to 
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cents a ton. 
“Brokers and other purveyors 


continued to edge upwards slight- 
ly last week. Open weather has 


on Dec. 31, 1946, were $79,000,000,- 


by the 5,014 active national banks 


the previous call, and nearly 3o0,-@————- 
700,000,000, or 6%, less than the 


amount reported by the 5,023 
active banks as of Dec. 31, 1945. 

Comptroller Delano also reports 
that the deposits of National banks 


000, a decrease of $800,000,000, or 
1%, since September and a de- 
crease of more than $6,000,000,000, 
or 7%, since December, 1945. Con- 
tinuing, the Comptroller’s advices 
said: 

“Included in the recent deposit 
figures are demand and time de- 
posits of individuals, partnerships, 
nd corporations of $45,500,000,000, 
and $18,032,000,000, respectively, 
which showed sizable increases 
over the three and twelve month 
periods. Also included in the cur- 
rent figures are United States 
Government deposits, including 
War loan accounts, of $1,840,000,- 
000, which decreased $3,200,000,- 
000 since September, and $12,300,- 
000,000 in the year, due principal- 
ly to the withdrawal of war loan 
accounts to provide for Federal 
debt retirement. Deposits of States 
and political subdivisions were 
4,126,000,000, an increase of $187,- 
000,000 since September; postal 
savings of $3,000,000; certified and 
cashiers’ checks of $1,355,000,000, 
and deposits of banks of $8,171,- 
000,000, the latter showing an in- 
crease of nearly 6% since Sep- 
tember. 


“Loans and discounts were $17,- 
300,000,000 on Dec. 31 last, which 
was an increase of $1,500,000,000, 
or more than 9% sihece Septem- 
ber, and an increase of nearly $3,- 
400,000,000, or 24%, in the year. 
Commercial and industrial loans 
of $8,500,000,000 were up 50% in 
the year. Loans to brokers and 


Nal’ Bank Assets Nearly $85 Billion on Dec. 31 


The total assets of national banks on Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to 
nearly $85,000,000,000, it was announced on March 6 by Comptroller 
of the Currency Preston Delano. The returns from the call covered 
the 5,013 active national banks in the United States and possessions. 
The assets were $300,000,000, or nearly 1%, less than those reported 


as of Sept. 30, 1946, the date of 





dealers in securities and to others 
for the purpose of purchasing or 
carrying securities of $1,600,000,- 
000 showed a decrease of 52%; 
agricultural loans were $700,000,- 
000; real estate loans of $3,544,- 
000,000 were up 60%, and all other 
loans of $2,900,000,000 were wp 
48% in the year. The percentage 
of loans and discounts to total de- 
posits on Dec. 31, 1946, was 21.90, 
in comparison with 19.78 on Sept. 
30, 1946, and 16.36 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
“Investments by the banks in 
United States Government obliga- 
tions (including $7,000,000 guar- 
anteed obligations) as of Dec. 31, 
1946, aggregated $41.844,000,000, a 
decrease of $3,472,000,000, or near- 
ly 8%, since September, 1946, and 
a decrease’ of $9,624,000,000, or 
nearly 19%, since December, 1945. 
Other bonds, stocks, and sécur- 
ities held of $4,800,000,000, which 
included obligations of States and 
political subdivisions of $2,660,- 
000,000 showed an increase of.$4,- 
500,000 since September, and an 
increase of $655,000,000 in the year. 
“Cash of $1,100,000,000 and re- 
serves with Federal Reser ve Banks 
of $10,600,000,000, a total of $11,- 
700,000,000, increased nearly $300,- 
000,000 in each of the three and 
twelve month periods. 


“The unimpaired capital. stock 
of the banks on Dec. 31, 1946, was 
$1,757,000,000, including nearly 
$42,000,000 of preferred stock. 
Surplus was $2,276,000,000, undi- 
vided profits $785,000,000, and re- 
serves $332,000,000, or a total of 
$3,393,000,000. Total capital ac- 
counts of $5,150,000,000 were re- 
spectively $18,000,000 and $494,- 
000,000 more than on Sept. 30, 
1946, and Dec. 31, 1945.” 





Anti-Trust Unit to 
Act on Mergers 


Attorney General Tom. C. C'ark 
on March 19 announced establish- 
ment of a new merger unit of the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Justice 
Department to prevent violations 
of the anti-trust laws in industrial 
mergers. The new unit, accord- 
ing to United Press advices from 
Washington, is to study proposed 
combines and warn in advance in 
instances where proposed mergers 
appear to violate the anti-monop- 
oly laws. 

Headed by Edward P. Hoges, 
chief of the small business unit, 
the new unit is expected by the 
Attorney General to forestall il- 
legal combines “by anticipation,” 
eliminating much lengthy and 
wasteful litigation. Mr. Clark said, 
according to the Associated Press: 


In the period of the nation’s 
transition from the manufac- 
turing of armaments to the 
making of peacetime products, 
there is in progress a vast 
merger movement. There is in 
this trend danger of a serious 
increase in the coneentration of 
economic power in the United 
States.” 

The same press accounts said: 


Recently Mr. Clark invited 
corporations planning mergers 
to get advance legal advice from 
Justice Department anti-trust 
experts. There has been little 
response, although Mr. Clark 
said business leaders in general 
have indicated a desire for some 
kind of Federal pre-examina- 
tion procedure. 

Where mergers are_ being 
planned in what he considers a 
violation of the law, Mr. Clark 
may institute injunction pro- 
ceedings to block them. He re- 
cently filed suit in Wilmington, 
De'., Federal Court to halt pur- 





send a broad ‘labor bill to the 
‘floor this;month, "....< 
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Columbia Steel Company, West 
Coast operating subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation. The case is still pending. 


Herman Baruch Sworn in as 
Ambassador to Netherlands 


Herman B. Baruch was sworn 
in on March 19 as Ambassador to 
the Netherlands, succeeding Stan- 
ley. K. Hornbeck, whose resigna- 
tion was made Known on Jan. 21. 
The nomination of Mr. Baruch 
was sent to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Truman on Feb. .3,. and it 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 12. The Associated .Press 
reported from Washington on 
March 19 that Mr, Baruch took 
the oath of office in a simple cere- 
mony at the State Department, at- 
tended by his financier-statesman 
brother, Bernard, Acting , Secre- 
tary of State Acheson and Dutch 
Ambassador Alexander Loudon. 
He plains to sail for the Nether- 
lands on the Dutch ship Wester- 
dam from New York on March 26. 
In special advices to the New 
York “Times” from Washington 
on Jan. 21 it was indicated that 
Mr. Hornbeck had withdrawn as 
Envoy for personal reasons that 
require him to be in the United 
States, indefinitely. From the 
“Times” advices we quote: 

The resignation of Mr. Horn- 
beck was accepted with “reluc- 
tance.” the White House said. 
He was appointed to The Hague 
on Sept. 21, 1941, after having 
served in the State Department 
since 1928, a period during 
which he took a leading part 
in our diplomacy toward Japan. 

He was the first chief of the 
Far Eastern division in, the de- 
partment and then, in 1937, was 
appointed politica! adviser to 
the Secretary: of State on Far 





chase of the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, Los Angeles, by 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1703) 


active wage bill. It is for that 


reason, “The Iron Age” states, that | 


the steel union is content to pur- 
sue a conservative method of ac- 
tion, especially when it is more 
than likely that both sides have 
reached a definite agreement on 
the retroactivity of the wage in- 
crease to be granted. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 93% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 97.0% of capacity for the week 
beginning March 24, 1947, as com- 
pared with 96.4% one week ago, 
$4.4% one month ago and 88.5% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 0.6 points or 0.6% from 
the preceding week. 

The week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,699,400 tons of steel 
ingots and castings compared with 
1, 686,900 tons one week ago, 1,- 
€51,800 tons one month ago and 
1,559,700 tons one year ago. 


Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to 4,763,843,000 kwh. in the week 
ended March 15, 1947, from 4,786,- 
552,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
March 15, 1947, was 19.5% above 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
205,200,000 kwh. in the week 
ended March 16, 1947, compared 
with 181,000,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1946, or an 
increase of 13.3%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
193,900,000 kwh. compared with 
179,700,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an in- 
crease of 8.0%. < 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 15, 1947 totaled 
$41,147 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 


“This was an increase of 35,358 


cars, 4.4% above the preceding 
week, and 41,241 cars or 5.2% 
above the corresponding week for 
1946. Compared with the similar 
period of 1945, an increase of 24,- 
591 cars or 3% is shown. ; 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion—Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
March 15, was 106.1% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 104.5% in the pre- 
ceding week and 104.1% in the 
like 1946 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. This does not include mills 
producing newsprint exclusively. 
Paperboard output for the same 
week was 104%, compared with 
102% in the preceding week and 
100% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 


Business Failures Still High— 
Although decreasing for the third 
conseeutive week, commercial and 
industrial failures in the week 
ended March 20 were over twice 
as numerous as a year ago, re- 
ports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Con- 
cerns failing totalled 47, as com- 
pared with 51 in the previous 
week and 22 in the corresponding 
week of 1946. This represented 
the 26th straight week in which 
failures have exceeded those in 
last year’s comparable weeks. 

Large failures with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more were three times 
as numerous as small failures in 
the wek just ended. Numbering 
35, these big failures fell off a 
little from the 38 reported a week 
ago, but were more than twice as 
high as in the same week last year, 
when 16 were reported. Small fail- 
ures involving losses under $5,009 
totaled 12 against 13 in the pre- 
vious week. Compared with the 
1946 level, concerns failing in the 
Small size group were, like the 
large failures, two times as fre- 
quent. 

About three-fourths of the 
week's total failures were con- 
centrated in manufacturing ard 


retailing. Manufacturers failing, 
at 16, were a little lower than tne 
21 occurring last week. They 
showed an _ inerease, however, 
from the 12 occurring a year ago. 


Retail failures numbered & 
as compared with 19 in the 


prior week, but outweighed by a 
wide margin the 6 occurring in 
the corresponding week of 1946. 
In other industry and trade 
groups, failures continued at a low 
level, with no more than five in 
any group. 

The Middle Atlantic States had 
two times as many failures this 
week as any other region. Total- 
ling 17, failures in this area more 
than tripled the five reported 
last year. The New England States 
with 8 and the Pacific States with 
six represented the only other 
regions where concerns failing 
numbered more than five. Con- 
trary to the over-all downtrend 
from the previous week, five 
regions actually showed an in- 
crease. Nearly all of the week’s 
decline was concentrated in the 
East North Central States, down 
from nine to three this week, and 
in the Pacific States, down from 
16 to six. 

A total of 10 Canadian failures 
was reported for the week just 
ended. This marked a sharp in- 
crease from the three in the pre- 
ceding week and four in the com- 
parable week of 1946. 


Wholesale, Retail Hardware 
Sales Up in January—Good gains 
in sales of wholesale hardware 
distributors and independent re- 
tail hardware stores in January 
were reported, in the every-other- 
Thursday market summary of 
“Hardware Age.’ Based on re- 
ports from hardware dealers in all 
parts of the country the January, 
1947, sales volume of those con- 
cerns averaged 20% more than for 
the same month last year. 

Sales of wholesale hardware 
distributors in January, 1947, aver- 
aged 42% more than the same 
month last year, according to re- 
ports from such concerns in all 
parts of the United States. Reports 
on inventories as of Jan. 31, 1947, 
indicated stocks on hand were 
valued at 47% above those for the 
same date in 1946. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Un- 
changed—The Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index reg- 
istered $6.70 on March 18, un- 
changed from the previous week 
when the index recorded its first 
decline in six weeks. The current 
level represents a rise of 60.3% 
above the comparative 1946 index 
of $4.18. 

Advances for the week included 
flour, wheat, corn, barley, lard, 
butter and cocoa. Declines were 
listed for rye, oats, hams, cotton- 
seed oil, eggs, potatoes, steers, 
hogs and lambs. The index re- 
presents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use. 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index—Although some food 
prices moved lower last week, the 
trend in the general price level 
was again higher. The Dun & 
Bradstreet daily wholesale com- 
modity price index rose to a new 
postwar high of 269.25 on March 
18. The latest figure compared 
with 263.34 a week previous, and 
with 186.75 at this time last year. 

Trading in leading grains con- 
tinued at an active pace during 
the past week and although prices 
were irregular at times, the up- 
surge which began around Febru- 
ary 1 carried wheat prices to the 
highest levels since May 1917, 
while corn reached new peaks for 
27 years. The rise was again 
largely based on reports from 
Washington as to present and 
prospective heavy world require- 
ments of flour, wheat, and corn. 
Cash wheat was in tight supply 
and prices kept pace with the up- 
| turn in futures. Flour prices ad- 
vanced 50 cents per 100 pounds 





during the week. Domestic flour 
buyers again bought sparingly 
and foreign purchasers also show- 
ed some resistance to current high 
prices. Cash lard prices held firm, 
but trading in both lard futures 
and cash lard was less active and 
futures developed an easier trend 
as the result of slower demand 
and a decline in hog prices. There 
was also considerable consumer 
resistance to the high asking 
prices for hog products. Steers 
and lambs worked lower due to 
lessened demand while butter, 
eggs, potatoes, and hams also 
showed declines for the week. 

Activity in spot cotton markets 
increased during the vast week 
and prices continued upward. The 
New York spot quotation closed 
at 35.99 cents per pound, a net 
gain of 11 points for the week, 
and compared with 27.34 cents on 
the corresponding date a year ago. 
Supporting factors behind the 
strength in the staple included 
persistent trade buying, the near- 
record high rate of domestic mill 
consumption and the growing 
tightness of the domestic supply 
position. Active mill price-fixing 
against forward sales of textiles 
was also a stimulant. The market 
suffered several setbacks during 
the week due to renewed talk of 
buyer resistance to current textile 
prices and the disturbed foreign 
political situation. Sales registered 
under the Government export 
program during the week ended 
March 6 dropped to 17,100 bales, 
from 63,200 a week earlier. Prep- 
arations for the new crop made 
only fair progress in most of the 
belt. Mill consumption of cotton 
for the current season through 
February was estimated at about 
6,049,000 bales by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service Bureau, 
as compared with 5,153,000 during 
the same period last season, a 
gain of 17.0%. Carded gray cotton 
cloth markets were fairly active 
with principal interest in sheetings 
and print cloths. 

Inquiry for spot domestic wools 
was somewhat better in the Bos- 
ton market last week, but con- 
sumer buying, as for some time 


}past, was restricted to occasional 


purchases for piecing out orders. 
Desirable types of spot foreign 
wools continued in scarce supply. 
Prices in foreign primary markets 
remained firm. 


February Building Permits 
Higher—February volume of build- 
ing permits in 215 cities of the 
United States amounted to $166,- 
545,448, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Ine. This was 6.4% more 
than the January figures of $156,- 
531,156, and it followed a rise of 
5.8% in January over the preced- 
ing month. The February total, 
however, continued under that for 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, comparing with $198,686,543 
in February 1946, a drop of 16.2%. 
This marked the fourth successive 
year-to-year decline. 

New York City permits for 
February came to $29,922,017, up 
34.6% above the previous month, 
and 62.8% greater than the amount 
for February last year. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Moderate temperatures and an 
early Easter encouraged consumer 
purchasing the past week. Totai 
retail volume for the country at 
large rose appreciably and was weil 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago, states Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. in its weekly sur- 
vey of trade. Shipments improved 
and most retailers were reported 
as being well stocked. Shoppers 
continued to display resistance to 
high prices and inferior quality. 

Interest in women’s Spring ap- 
parel increased noticeably iast 
week with medium-priced suits 
and blouses in strong demand. 
Clearance sales of heavier cloth- 
ing continued to attract some 
shoppers. Men’s shirts and furn- 
ishings were more plentiful and 
the demand remained strong. Some 
consumer resistance was evident 
but it was reported to be primar- 








ily directed toward inferior quality 


goods. There was a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of requests 
for children’s and infants’ wear. 


Retail grocery volume increased 
slightly over that of the previous 
week. There was an 
supply of fruits and vegetables, 
while stocks of meat, fish and 
dairy products were ample. Cook- 
ing oils and canned sliced pine- 
apple were among the items re- 
ported to be in short supply. Pre- 
viously scarce items such as can- 
ned milk and chipped beef were 
available in larger quantities. 


On Friday last, the Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Co. reported a 
sharp upswing in fresh fillet and 
frozen fish sales at Boston, due 
to the Lenten consumer demand, 
adding, that top quality new-pack 
seafoods are selling at postwar 
rock-bottom prices. 

The demand for electrical ap- 
pliances, principally electric ran- 
ges, sewing machines and refrig- 
erators continued at the high level 
of previous weeks. Shipments of 
automobiles to dealers improved 
moderateiy and sales volume in- 
creased accordingly. Interest in 
furniture declined slightly during 
the week, but purchases of dur- 
able goods on the installment plan 
were reported to have increased 
sharply. 

Retail volume for the country in 
the week ended last Wednesday 
was estimated to be from 9 to 13% 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Regional esti- 
mates exceeded those of a year 
ago by the following percentages: 
New England and Northwest 9 to 
13, East 12 to 16, Middle West and 
South 7 to 11, Southwest 6 to 10 
and Pacific Coast 10 to 14. 


Wholesale markets’ generally 
remained quiet during the past 
week. High prices and consider- 
able improvement in the supply 
of many previously scarce items 
kept total volume moderately 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Buyers continued 
to be cautious and placed orders 
only when they could get good 
quality merchandise at reasonable 
prices. Deliveries improved slight- 
ly and were well above the 1946 
level. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
‘the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended March 15, 
1947, increased by 10% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compares with an increase of 9% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended March 15, 1947, 
sales increased by 8% and for the 
year to date by 13%. 


Retail trade in New York City 
last week reflected improvement 
as consumers’ purchases of spring 
ready-to-wear apparel and acces.- 
sories increased. Estimated vol- 
ume ef department store sales for 
the week ended march 22, was ap- 
proximately 8 to 10% above that 
of a year ago. 

Renewed attempts were made 
last week by durable goods pro- 
ducers to hold the line on prices 
against upward tendencies in raw 
material markets. 


It is reported that garment cut- 
ters are displaying great caution 
in their commitments for fall 
woo:en goods. Some protest on 
types and prices of third quarter 
allotments of rayon goods to con- 
verters was evident the past week 
as converters are beginning to ex- 
perience difficulties in dispocing 
of finished goods. It is also un- 
derstood that buyers in the mar- 
ket are seeking spring coats, suits 
and dresses at off-prices, parti- 
cularly for basement and budget 
departments. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 15, 
1947, increased 10% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 8% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended March 15, 1947, sales 
rose 7% and for the year to date 





increased to 14%. 


abundant ! 


World Wheat Parley — 
Gpens in London 


The International Wheat Con- 
ference opened at London on 
March 18, with delegates of 4 
nations assembied to endeavor to 
draw up an international wheat 
agreement. Soviet Russia was not 
represented, Associated Press aqd- 
vices from London stated. The 
major objectives of the agreement. 
as outlined by the Internationa) 
Wheat Council, are: 


Equitable international wheat 
prices fair to both consumers 
and producers. 


Adequate wheat supplies for 
world consumption at all times. 

Establishment of wheat re- 
serves through national stocks 
to insure against crop failures. 
famine and other contingencies: 

Avoidance of the accumula- 
tion of burdensome wheat sur- 
pluses; 

Security for efficient wheat 
producers; 

Encouragement of the use of 
areas unsuited to wheat produc- 
tion for more suitable products: 


Increased opportunity for sat- 
isfying world wheat require- 
ments from sources from which 
such requirement could be sup- 
p.ied most effectively; 


Promotion of increased wheat 
cqgnsumption, paying attention 
particularly to the nutritional 
program of signatory govern- 
ments. 


The conference at its opening 
was addressed by Food Minister 
John Strachey of Great Britain, 
which is sponsoring the parley. 
Mr. Strachey told the delegates, 
according to the same advices, 
that “one of the facts which we 
have to deal with is that few, if 
any, Governments today are will- 
ing to allow their agriculture to 
be at the mercy of the unregu- 
lated forces of supply and demand 
in an uncontrolled world market.” 


The conference appointed a 
steering committee of. the five 
original members of the Inter- 
national Wheat Convention—the 
United States, Canada, Austrialia, 
the United Kingdom and the Ar- 
gentine — and delegates from 
France, India, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Poland, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt and Brazil. 


The committee voted that all 
sessions are to be closed. 


The United States delegation, 
appointed by President Truman, 1s 
composed as follows, according to 
a State Department announcement 
on March 10: 


Chairman: Leslie A. Wheeler, 
Director, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Delegates: Carl C. Farrington, 
Assistant Administrator, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, 
Edward G. Cale, Associate Chiet, 
Division of International Re- 
sources, Department of State; 
Paul O. Nyhus, Agricultural At- 
tache, American Embassy, Lon- 
don. 


Secretary: Oscar Zaglits, Econo- 
mist, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture, 


Buenos Aires Dollar 
Bonds to Be Redeemed 


Holders of 434% -454% external 
readjustment sinking fund dollar 
bonds of 1935, due April 1, 1976 
of Province of Buenos Aires, At- 
gentine Republic are being noti- 
fied that $52,500 pr:ncipal amount 
cf these bonds will be redeeme@ 
on April 1, 1947 through the sink- 
ing fund at par. Redemption wil 
be made at the head office of The 
National City Bank of New York 
or at the principal trust office of 
The Chase National Bank of the 








City of New York. 
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Democracy 
(Continued from first page) 
vast and intricate that it required 
much greater control and direc- 
tion of the national economy than 
we had ever experienced in the 
past. Yet the measures which we 
adopted and the methods which 
were used owed much of their 
success to the very fact that they 
did reflect both unity of purpose 
and faith in the free American 

way of life. 

The period 6f reconversion, 
with all its trials and difficulties, 
called for a basic decision. The 
government and people of this na- 
tion faced a choice between con- 
tinuing war controls and resuming 
the free pattern of life. In many 
respects, and especially in the 
field of labor relations, that was 
not an easy choice. But I am con- 
vinced, and I think the record 
proves beyond a doubt, that the 
return to free collective bargain- 
ing was a wise one—the only 
choice for a nation conceived in 
liberty. 

I certainly need not remind this 
audience that the problem of in- 
dustrial relations is fundamental- 
ly a problem of human relations. 
And by the same token, laws 
which seek to regulate or control 
this relationship should not ne- 
giect or overlook this fundamental 
aspect. 


Huge Production Potential 


I mean to discuss some of these 
proposals with you, but first I 
want to set in true perspective 
certain important facts. One of 
the most outstanding is the im- 
mense productive capacity which 
this nation has developed. Amer- 
ica at war was able to maintain 
production for civilian needs at 
reeord levels and also turn out 
war materials with an annual 
value exceeding 60 billion dollars. 
America at peace is moving to- 
ward.afh era of unprecedented 
output. ~' 

This huge production potential, 
enlarged by technological ad- 
vances already undér way, points 
to higher levels of living than we 
have ever known. The great task 
that lies before us is to achieve an 
economic balance and_ stability 
which will promote the wise use of 
al our resources in men, materials 
and machines. 

If that achievement is to be of 
lasting benefit—if it is to endure 
down through the years—it must 
have as_its basis the American 
ideal of a iree democratic economy 
—free for management to exercise 
its:netural function, free for labor, 
s@ that all who are willing and 
able to work can find jobs under 
satisfactory conditions. By defini- 
tien this excludes abnormally long 
heurs of work or wage scales 
that impose substandard living 
cenditions. It demands a firm 
basis of mass purchasing power 
among ihe nation’s wage and 
salaried:.workers — since these 
groups ‘comprise such a large 
segment of our economy. 


Put in this way, the problem 
seems simple, but in reality any 
program which seeks a sound eco- 
nemic balance must reckon with 
other less tangible factors. Some of 
these factors are still not clearly 
understood, some of them are 
deeply rooted in the habits and 
eustoms of our people. The de- 
cisions which we reach and the 
programs which we adopt must 
fit the pattern of a free society. 


Department of Laber Approach 


That ts how the Department of 
Labor approaches its tasks and 
that is how I shall approach the 
subject of industrial relations and 
legislation bearing upon it. 

I cannot escape convietion that 
the best attitude is one which 


. asks: 


(1) How will this proposal affect 
the well-being of the American 
people? 

(2) Will it help us to achieve 
and ‘maintain economic stability? 

(3) Will it emcourage full pro- 


financial transactions. As a mat- 


in Industrial Relations of fact, most of the unions do 


duction and employment and the 
widest pecssible distribution of 
goods and services? 


(4) Will it improve the ralation- 
ship between labof and manage- 
ment? 


(5) And finally, does it jeopard- 
ize the basic freedom upon which 
our democracy rests? 


I believe that the great majority 
of Americans would endorse that 
approach. But perhaps a good 
many of them might be inclined 
to wonder just what such ques- 
tions have to do with proposed 
labor legislation. Most of the pro- 
posals now before Congress have 
to do with some phase of collective 
bargaining—and collective bar- 
gaining is now an integral part of 
our indusirial structure. 


Today some 50,000 union con- 
tracts affect the welfare of 15 mil- 
lion workers and their families. 
The agreements which are reached 
are not only bread-and-butter 
contracts to millions of wage earn- 
ers. They a'so affect the profits of 
industry, the volume of consumer 
purchasing power and other fac- 
tors that can stimulate or retard 
the smooth functioning of our 
economy. 


In other words, collective bar- 
gaining today offers labor a voice 
in determining the shape of our 
economy. And this new role 
begins at a moment in history 
when our nation Has proved that 
we can produce an almost unbe- 
lievable flow of goods and serv- 
ices—provided we can reach an 
economic balance which will en- 
sure full and continued distribu- 
tion. 


Wage and Price Adjustments 


It is cemmon knowledge that 
much of the labor legislation 
which is before Congress was of- 
fered as a means of curbing labor 
and “restoring equality” at the 
bargaining table. Are such “curbs” 
needed to give us a better eco- 
nomic balance? Is there a real 
danger that labor, through collec- 
tive bargaining, will demand and 
get too large a share of the na- 
tional income? A share so large 
that industry could not function 
successfully? ° 


This involves a question arourd 
which most of the debate between 
representatives of industry and 
labor has been waged. Each side 
in this debate has employed econ- 
omists. These economists have 
made studies, have issued reports, 
the American public has been del- 
uged with figures, all of which 
has resulted in confusion, disputes 
and strife. I am not an economist. 
However, it seems to me that the 
problem is of such a nature that 
one need not be an economist in 
order.to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion concerning the issues. I think 
the most important thing is that 
those who attempt to reach a cor- 
rect conclusion be not _ special 
pleaders for either side of the con- 
troversy. The labor economists say 
that with living costs increasing, 
wage increases are necessary in 
order to maintain the standard of 
living of the American workers. 
No thoughtful person can combat 
the correctness of that position. On 
‘the other hand, the economists for 
industry say that wages form an 
important part of the cost of pro- 
duction. Therefore any wage in- 
crease must be reflected in the 
price of the products produced by 
those who have secured a wage 
increase. No thoughtful person 
can combat that philosophy. 
Therefore, what do we have? A 
constantly increasing spiral of 
wages and prices from which no- 
body benefits. The editors of, our 
papers and of our magazines, 
most of our commentators and 
columnists, have argued that 
there is a very simple answer 
which should be recognized by la- 
bor. That is, that labor should 
realize that any wage increase 





simply refiects in a higher price 
for the products of labor and that 


therefore labor should be satisfied 
and desist from making demands 
for increases in wages. What these 
gentlemen neglect to say is that 
industry also should recognize 
that with every price increase 
there follows as a necessary corol- 
lary. a further demand for. wage 
increase. Therefore the value of 
price increases is only temporary 
and ephemeral. What both indus- 
try and labor should understand 
is that ultimately they together 
are going to price the products 
which they produce out of the 
market, which will be a disaster 
not only to each of them, but to 
our whole national economy. 


The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors and President 
Truman’s Economic Report to the 
Congress had this to say concern- 
ing it: 

“Chief among the unfavorable 
factors is the market decline in 
real purchasing power of great 
numbers of consumers... 


“If price and wage adjustments 
are not made—and made coon 
enough—there is danger that con- 
sumer buying will falter, orders to 
manufacturers will decline, pro- 
duction will drop, and unemploy- 
ment will grow.” ; 


This is another way of saying 
that our free nation cannot keep 
the balance sheet of industry in 
the black if the balance sheet of 
labor is in the red. Look, for ex- 
ample, at what has happened 
since V-E Day to the buying pow- 
er of factory workers who repre- 
sent about 30% of a1 workers 
who are not on farms. 

Moreover, the financial news 
indicates that management itself 
is concerned over this same situa- 
tion. 

There is one further point I 
wish to make before discussing 
specific labor legislation. The De- 
partment of Labor has consistent- 
ly maintained that this whole 
question of labor-management re- 
lations and legislation bearing 
upon it cannot be treated as a 
thing apart. We must never forget 
that indusirial strife is a symptom 
of basic economic maladjustments. 
Therefore, legislation designed to 
promote industrial peace must al- 
so be geared to the larger national 
purposes which seeks increased 
security and well-being for all of 
our people. 


Position on Restrictive Legislation 


I have not taken the position, 
nor do I take the position, that I 
oppose every piece of legislation 
which attempts to restrict the ac- 
tivities of labor unions. The organ- 
ized labor movement in the United 
States has grown by leaps and 
bounds in the last 10 years. It is 
but natural that such rapid growth 
would bring with it abuses which, 
if the labor movement is not will- 
ing to correct, the Government 
must correct. Certainly the em- 
ployer and the public should not 
be penaltized by the inability of 
labor unions to agree as to which 
union has jurisdiction in a certain 
plant or factory or industry. In 
1934 we in the Congress passed 
the ‘National Labor Relations Act 
which gave to labor unions the 
machinery by which it could be 
determined what was the proper | 
bargaining agent for the employ- 
ees of any employer. Organized 
labor hailed this Act as its Magna 
Carta. It should be compelled to 
use the Act and to accept the de- 
cisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, not only in refer- 
ence to disputes between employ- 
ers and workers, but also in re- 
ference to disputes between the 
various branches of organized la- 
bor. Particularly, as the President 
pointed out in his State of the 
Union message, labor should be 
prevented from using the second- 
ary boycott as a device to thwart 
the decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board. With the growth 
of the labor union movement, it 
is certain that unions should be 





compelled ‘to make. public their 


this already. 

A study made by the Labor De- 
partment shows that amoung 25 
international AFL organizations, 
22 provide for regular reports on 
finances either directly to the local 
unions or to the union’s conven- 
tion and three provide for regular 
publication of fianncial reports. Of 
the 36 CIO international unions, 
31 provide for regular financial 
audits by a certified public ac- 
countant. Thirty publish financial 
reports available to anyone and 
five provide for financial reports 
to local unions or to members. 

I agree also that labor unions 
should be made subject to suit in 
the event of violation of contract 
upon their part. The fact is that 
in 35 of our 48 States, they al- 
ready are subject to such suits, 
both in the State Courts and the 
Federal Courts. The only objec- 
tion I have taken to the legislation 
proposed on this point is that it 
is so designed as to set labor un- 
ions apart from everyone else or 
from every kind of organization 
in the country by allowing suits 
in Federal Court, regardless of 
the amount in controversy and in 
defiance of the constitutional pro- 
visions that jurisdiction of such 
private suits in Federal Courts 
shall be limited to those contro- 
versies in which there is a diver- 
sity of citizenship as between the 
parties. 


Creation of a Medation Board 


There are several bills before 
the Congress which feature the 
creation of a medation  boafd. 
Some wouid set up a board out- 
side the Department of Labor; 
others would set up a medation 
board within the Department but 
would make the board practically 
independent and give to it the 
work of conciliation and mediation 
now being carried on by the Labor 
Department’s Conciliation Service. 


I am opposed to these measures 
because I do not believe that 
either approach will promote in- 
dustrial peace. There are several 
compelling reasons for my con- 
clusion. 

The establishment of such a 
board would interfere with and 
disrupt not only the work of the 
Conciliation Service, but a much 
larger area of voluntary collective 


bargaining between labor and, 
management. 
Inevitably, both sides would 


tend to carry important issues di- 
rectly to the board without making 
any serious effort to reach a vol- 
untary agreement among them- 
selves. During the war we saw 
this happen time and time again— 
the parties were so anxious to 
have “their dispute” reach the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in Wash- 
ington that in thousands of cases 
the preliminary negotiations were 
little more than a dress rehearsal 
for the big scene in Washington. 


That is one of the reasons why 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations all 
strongly opposed the creation of 
a mediation board. 


And these four groups know the 


value of the U. S. Conciliation 
Service because they have had a 


.great deal of experience with it. 


Last year, for instance, Commis- 
sioners of Conciliation. aided in 
the peaceful settlement of 13,000 
industrial disputes. What’s more, 
in 90% of the disputes where 
Commissioners were called in be- 
fore work had halted, no stoppage 
occurred. 

Last year our Conciliators also 
helped settie 3,400 strikes. Nearly 
two-thirds of these had begun be- 
fore either side asked the Service 
to step in. 

Moreover, as you know, all of 
these settlements were reached by 
voluntary methods, carried on 
with the friendly help of an im- 
partial ““moderator.” 

I am convinced that we would 








, by-pass this highly useful ma- 
chinery in order to set up a medi- 
[ation board. But there is another 
‘reason why such a board would 
‘fail of its purpose. The solution 
(of labor disputes is such a many- 
| sided and complicated task that 
no board—regardless of the char- 
acter, ability and experience of its 
members—would have the neces- 
sary background to mediate the 
enormously varied range of dis- 
putes that arise along our indus- 
trial front. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 


Now let us examine a very dif- 
ferent set of proposals—those de- 
signed to prevent industry-wide 
bargaining or to enact other re- 
strictions which will limit the 
scope of a given union agreement 
within an industry. We here on 
the West Coast have had consider- 
able experience with agreements 
of this sort. We know how flex- 
ible such contracts are and what 
a wide range of problems and 
conditions they are designed to 
meet. And I believe most of you 
share my belief that these bar- 
gaining systems have helped bring 
stability into industrial relations 
and that they indicate maturity of 
development. 


The avowed purpose of limiting 
proposals is two-fold. They seek 
to prevent complete or widespread 
shut-downs as the result of a la- 
bor-management dispute; and they 
seek to protect employers within 
an industry from,the economic 
pressure which unions might 
otherwise be able to exert. 


So far as the first purpose is 
concerned, I see no reason to sup- 
pose that a ban on industry-wide 
bargaining will achieve it. Witness 
the fact that there was no in- 
dustry-wide contract in steel when 
the industry was sharply curtailed 
early in 1946. Nor would such a 
prohibition cope with the prob- 
lems raised by disagreements af- 
fecting such public utilities as gas, 
light or local transportation com- 
panies. 


In this connection, I would like 
to cite a study recently made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics en- 
titled “Area of Bargaining witn 
Associations and Groups of Em- 
ployers.” This compilation shows 
the important industries which 
now bargain on a national or in- 
dustry-wide scale, those which 
bargain by geographic or regional 
areas and those bargaining within 
a city, county, or metropolitan 
area. 


The study clearly indicates that 
proposals which would narrow the 
scope of bargaining, either within 
an industry or a geographic area, 
would also disrupt established 
procedures in such industries as 
glass and glassware, dyeing and 
finishing textile, hosiery, lumber, 
maritime, metal mining, rubber, 
men’s clothing and women’s cloth- 
ing, paper and pulp—to name only 
some of the more important sec- 
tors. In most of these industries 
area-wide bargaining has worked 
very well and employers them- 
selves are not desirous of 2a 
change. 


As I look back over the troubled 
period of reconversion, I find little 
reason to think that these pro- 
posed limitations would have con- 
tributed anything’ substantial to- 
ward industrial peace. 


This desire to localize negotia- 
tion seems to rest somewhat on 
the belief that both sides are: more 
apt to reach a peaceful settlement 
under such conditions. My: ©x- 
perience since V-J Day does mot 
bear. this out. Time after ‘time 
when ,local union committees: 
their employers were deadlocked, 
I have called upon the heads of 
international unions, and they 
were able to reach a settlement. 

Regarding the second purpose— 
to restrict the economic power of 
unions at the bargaining table—! 
can see no justification for this 
approach unless it can be demon=- 
strated that labor is receiving @ 





disproportionate share of the na- 


be very unwise to jeopardize or; tional income. To date, I have 
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seen no evidence to support this 
ew. 


Labor’s Infringement on 
Management 


In this connection, it is only fair 
to say that some employers feel 
‘hat organized labor now threatens 

janagement’s “right to manage.” 

While I do not question the sin- 
cerity of this viewpoint, I do be- 
ieve that such fears are based 
ipon a lack of real familiarity 
with the collective bargaining 
process. Because of the increase 
in union membership during the 
var and because of changes in 
union and business management. 
many representatives of both 
groups got their first taste of free 
collective bargaining in the last 
year. 

Undoubtedly there were instanc- 
es where one side or both took 
xtreme positions, but I do not 
‘think this fact warrants any cur- 
itailment of the sort proposed. 
‘Moreover, I am convinced that 
these limitations would encourage 
further strife. It is significant, 
too, that the trend of successful 
bargaining has been to increase 
the range of subjects which are 
open for discussion. For example, 
many employers who once ob- 
jected to discussing anything but 
wages and hours, have found by 
experience that grievance ma- 
chinery, safety and health and 
other matters are proper subjects 
for collective bargaining. 


Withness, also, the recent letter 
which President Truman received 
from the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Discussing a report 
on the guaranteed wage, the Board 
unanimously concluded: 


“Adoption of guaranteed wage 
plans should not be the subject of 
legislative action, but should be 
referred to free collective bar- 
gaining. ... 

“Stabilization of employment 
and its effectuation through wage 
or employment guarantees, wher- 
ever possible, are matters of mu- 
tual concern to employers and em- 
ployees. Each party has the defi- 
nite responsibility of seeking to 
stabilize operations within a plant 
or industry in order to advance 
the level of general economic se- 
curity of the nation... .” 


“Closed Shop” Proposals 


Another group of proposals is 
aimed at the closed shop and kin- 
dred forms of union security. By 
forbidding any contract which 
makes membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor organization a 
condition of employment, these 
bills presumably would outlaw 
the: closed shop, the union shop, 


‘maintenance of membership and 


possibly preferential hiring. 

As of last April, 77% of the 
workers in this country who be- 
jonged to organized labor and 
worked under union contract 
would have their status changed 
by these bills. Here are the fig- 
ures, by type of agreement: 


Creeen Ghop..-....=...:.-- 30% 
CD i Le Soe we 15% 
Maintenance of membership 29% 
Preferential hiring-------- 3% 


Neglecting other considerations, 
it is plain that such proposals 
would open the doors to prolonged 
industrial chaos in America. Union 
security is the very heart of these 
contracts. In many cases these 
security provisions were won ai- 
‘ter long: struggles and against the 
bitterest: opposition from open 
shop employers. Given this his- 
torical. background, and the un- 
deniable fact that some employers 
still are: anxious to get rid of un- 
ions, I: do not see how a ban on 
union security could fail to pro- 
voke industrial strife. 


But I also know that many em- 


’ ployers, after direct and long ex- 


perience with union security 
clauses, found that they were de- 
sirable and would object seriously 
so any legal ban on such provisions. 

Let me be more specific and 
cite some definite examples. The 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 





an advisory service on labor’ 
matters for employers, recently | 
Surveyed the attitude of 1,000 | 
companies that have some form 
of “closed shop.” The Foremen’s 
Institute reported —in some as- 
tonishment—that néarly one-fifth, 
19.2%, of those employers believe 
that closed shop contracts made 
for better relations between em- 
ployers and employees. Less than 
15% reported that union security 
clauses had worsened labor rela- 
tions in their plants. The re- 
mainder, almost two-thirds of the 
employers, could see little differ- 
ence one way or the other. 

In case you think the Foremen’s 
Institute poll was not typical, let 
me refer you to a very recent is- 
sue of “Business Week.” This 
magazine sent its reporters to in- 
terview businessmen on this sub- 
ject. Altogether, their reporters 
talked to employers who manu- 
factured just about everything 
from aircraft to razor blades. 
Each one had some form of union 
security—and what was-the re- 
sult? ‘ 

Fifty-eight percent said that the 
effect of such elimination would 
be bad for management. 

There is one particular reason 
why many businessmen should 
prefer some form of union se- 
curity. So far as I know, every 
authority in the field of industrial 
relations favors the inclusion in 
labor contracts of provisions for 
handling grievances. 

As some of you will recall, there 
was no dispute at the President’s 
Labor-Management Conference on 
Industrial Relations in November, 
1945, on this question. Enlight- 
ened labor unions have come to 
recognize through experience the 
necessity of including in their con- 
tracts sound provisions for the 
settlement of minor disputes — 
even up to the point of providing 
a terminal point in the form of 
arbitration or an umpire system 
where disputes within the opera- 
tion of the contract can be de- 
cided. These are the day-to-day 
disputes, the inevitable frictions 
that are bound to arise where men 
work together. In the overall 
scheme of things, any single one 
meyv be unimportant. But unless 
they are handled properly, they 
breed discontent and _ frictions 
which in a short time would break 
down good industrial relations. 


I doubt if you could find a man- 
agement representative who is ac- 
tive in the field of labor relations 
who would question that con- 
clusion. Now, if through a ban on 
union security, a substantial pro- 
portion of employees in any estab- 
lishment would fall outside the 
union which has done the bar- 
gaining and would be compelled 
to deal individually on every 
grievance, the most substantial 
advance that has been made in 
industrial relations in many years 
would be lost. 


Democracy in Unions 


The question of democracy in 
unions is another case in point. 
Of course, the affairs of unions 
should be conducted democratical- 
ly. And this does not always hold 
true. Yet here, as in every other 
phase of human relations, the pre- 
ponderance of evidence must be 
given great weight. My own ex- 
perience and observation leads me 
to conclude that union rules and 
practices are not behind other 
segments of American life in the 
practice of democracy. 

In this connection, let me cite a 
recent article by Joseph Shister 
of Yale University. Entitled “The 
Locus of Union Control in Collec- 
tive Bargaining,’ the article ap- 
peared in the “Quarterly Journal 
of Economics” for August 1946. 

One of the points which the au- 
thor makes in his summary and 
conclusions is of particular in- 
terest. I quote: 

“The ultimate control over col- 
lective bargaining in most unions 
does rest with the rank and file... 
True, the full power of settlement 


that this power is voluntarily en- 
trusted to the leaders by the rank 
and file in most instances. It is 
true further, that (especially in 
national negotiations) the actual 
control over the bargaining—in 
practice—rests with a small sub- 
committee of the negotiating 
group. But here again the condi- 
tion has been brought about by 
necessary structural conditions, 
and was not imposed on the rank 
and file by leadership.” 


National Labor Relations Board 

A third group of legislative pro- 
posals revolve around amendments 
to the National Labor Relations 
Act. In general, these bills would 
“equalize bargaining power” and 
seek to discourage strikes by de- 
priving workers of certain rights 
they now have under the Act. 


Passed in 1935, the Wagner Act 
has been attacked and defended 
in court and out. As you recall, 
its constitutionality was upheld by 
the Supreme Court early in 1937. 
During the next ten years a great 
body of law has been developed in 
interpreting the Act and its mean- 
ing. In many respects the provi- 
sions of this law are enmeshed 
with the collective bargaining 
process itself and it is very dif- 
ficult to know just how far-reach- 
ing any given change might be. 
So much is involved, including 
the attitudes of many employers, 
when and if a new power equa- 
tion is created. Therefore I have 
strongly urged the Congress that 
this whole question be made the 
subject of a special study by a 
Commission, as the President rec- 
ommended in his State of the 
Union Message. 


It goes without saying that such 
a study should look closely into 
the basic causes of labor disputes. 
And I would further recommend 
the kind of approach that I have 
indicated, paying close attention 
to the real goal this nation seeks 
in the years ahead—secure abun- 
dance in a world at peace. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Right here I would like to add 
a word or two about compulsory 
arbitration. To some people this 
looks like a fair and simple solu- 
tion to the strike problem. But 
let me remind you again—if com- 
pulsory arbitration is to succeed 
in eliminating waikouts and lock- 
outs, it can only do so by abol- 
ishing or restricting tne right to 
contract. 

Compulsory arbitration simply 
means that the Government writes 
a contract for the parties. Pro- 
ponents of such legislation seem 
to believe that Government inter- 
vention would apply primarily to 
wages, perhaps even to hours, but 
not much else because they hold 
that these are the most frequent 
matters in dispute. But many la- 
bor agreements contain numerous 
detailed provisions concerning 
working conditions, safety meas- 
ures, benefits and grievance pro- 
cedures. Disputes can and do 
arise over these matters. The ar- 
bitrator, if the dispute is to be 
settled must arrive at a just and 
equitable settlement. Those who 
are most strongly opposed to Gov- 
ernment control and planning 
have not been slow to point out 
the impossibility of Government 
effectively regulating the infinite 
details of economic activity. 


The principle of compulsory ar- 
bitration does violence to our 
whole Anglo-Saxon concept of 
law. Many people say that it is 
customary under our system when 
two people have a dispute to take 
that dispute into Court and let the 
Court decide which side is right 
and which is wrong. So far as 
contractual relations between 
parties is concerned, it has never 
been within the purview of the 
Court’s power to write contracts 
for people. Once contracts have 
been written and agreed upon the 
Courts will interpret and enforee 
them, but no Court has attempted 
to write contracts. That is what 





is sometimes vested in the nego- 
tiators, but the significant point is 


those who, advocate compulsory 


of Arbitration or a Court do for 
the parties. It must also be real- 
ized that if an arbitrator writes 
a contract which, by increase in 
wages or by any other device, in- 
creases the cost to the employer, 
it will then be necessary for the 
arbitrator or for some govern- 
mental agency to determine whet 
price the employer may charge 
for the products which he manu- 
factures and sells. Just as sure 
as night follows the day the sec- 
ond step must follow the first. 
The Government cannot contro! 
the industrial relations side of 
the problem without controlling 
all of the other steps and the 
manufacture, distribution and sale 
of the goods produced. Therefore, 
those who unwittingly believe 
that there is a simple answer 
through the medium of compul- 
sory arbitration have not looked 
further down the road which must 
be followed if such compulsory 
arbitration is to be effective. I 
don’t think the American people 
want such a planned economy as 
the compulsory arbitration pro- 
posal would require. 


Both management and labor op- 
pose such an extension of control 
for they know that if a free en- 
terprise economy is to be pre- 
served, the terms of labor-man- 
agement agreements should not 
be dictated by Government. This 
relationship touches the most vital 
activity of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our adult population. 
Freedom to contract in the sense 
that parties are free to refrain 
from entering into contracts, even 
where public policy requires the 
setting of some of the terms, is 


basic to the preservation of a free 


ot. 


should be well known. As*Presi— 
dent Truman said in his State of 
the Union Message, the use of 
the secondary boycott to fur- 
ther jurisdictional disputes ar 
compel employers to violate the 
National Labor Relations Act is 
indefensible. But as the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation pointed 
out, not all secondary boycotts are 
unjustified. He carefully distin- 
guished between boycotts intended 
to protect wages and working 
conditions and those in further- 
ance of jurisdictional disputes. 

The bills dealing with this sub- 
ject go far beyond the President's 
recommendation. They are aimed 
at all boycotts. I strongly urge 
that legislation dealing with this 
matter be so drawn as to come 
within the purview of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. 


The months that followed V-J 
Day were anxious ones for im 
dustry and labor. During the war, 
to a very large extent, the nor- 
mal processes of collective bar— 
gaining had given place to pa 
triotic sanctions, including the no- 
strike pledge and a wide range of 
wartime controls. Necessarily 
this meant that many problems 
were left unsettled and many 
questions remained unanswered. 

When Japan surrendered, these 
old questions rose to plague us 
But unless I am very much mis- 
taken, we have come a long way 
since August 1945. Both laber 
and management have a much 
more constructive atitude. The 
nation has boldly reaffirmed fits 
faith in freedom, its regard for 


human dignity and human rights. 





society. 


and other unlawful combinations 








Supreme Court Actions: 


“A ruling that loans from the 


farmer’s estate; 


Let us keep these principles con- 


My position on certain boycotts | stantly before us as we move into 


the world of tomorrow. 


-_ — _— 


Decision on Federal. 


Worker with Communistic Sympathies 


The following actions were taken by the United States Supreme 
Court on March 17, Associated Press Washington advices stated: 


Farm Credit Administration must 


be repaid before other creditors receive anything from a borrowing 


“Refusal to review protests of a government employee discharged 





on the ground that he is a Com- | 


Refusal to rule on an employer's 
contention that the right of free- 
dom of speech permitted him to 
express to his workers his per- 
sonal views against a labor union; 


union strike picket who said that 


battery he was actually tried as 
though the charge was treason 
against the United States.” 

Justice Wiley Rutledge de- 
livered the Court’s 8 to 1 Farm 
Credit decision, reading it for 
Justice Frank Murphy, the au- 
thor, who was absent. The case 
was that of a claim filed by the 
government in Roberts County 
Court in South Dakota, asking 
$523 from the estate of William 
Buttke. The claim was based on 
loans made to him by the Farm 
Credit Administration in 1935. 
The Associated Press added: 

_The County Court denied pre- 
ference to the claim, but al- 
~« lowed the government $79 as 
the pro rata share as a common 
creditor. The South Dakota Su- 
preme Court upheld the County 

Court, leaving the Justice De- 

partment to appeal to the Su- 

preme Court. 

The Civil Service case was that 
of Morton Friedman, ousted from 
a job with the War Manpower 
Commission because of his activi- 
ties with the American Peace 
Mobilization. The United States 
District Court in Washington had 
ruled that the Commission had a 
right to dismiss “persons whose 
loyalty was in doubt, and in re- 
ferring to the APM said there 





arbitration Would‘ have the Board 


“were reasonable grounds to be- 


by the Civil Service Commission ® 


Refusal to review the trial of a | 


although charged with assult and | 


lieve this organization was formed 


munist sympathizer; /under auspices of the Communist 


'party designed to influence the 
American people to oppose par- 
ticipation in the war against Ger- 
many. Within a month after the 
|German invasion of Russia - its 
iname was changed to American 
People’s Mobilization and then 
favored assistance to Britain amd 
|Russia in the war against Ger- 
many. The United States Court of 
_ Appeals had affirmed the. District 
|Court action. The United Publi¢ 
Workers of America (CIO) filed 
(‘a brief with the Supreme Court 
urging a review of the case. 


The case involving an’ em 
ployer’s contention of the right of 
free speech was that of C. D. Beck 
& Co., of Sidney, Ohio, which as- 
serted that its managing partner 
had the constitutional right to.cal 
the union a “racket,” to tell em- 
ployees that if they joined the 
union they were “sticking their 
necks out” and to urge them to go 
to a union meeting but to return, 
with changed minds — when at 
the same time he told the workers 
the decision was up to them and 
if they wanted a union it was alt 
right with him. 

The case arose during the war 
while the company was making 
buses for the Army. The Nationat 
Labor Relations Board had ruled 
it was an unfair labor practice 
barred by the Wagner Act. 

The strike picket whose trial 
the Court refused to review was 
Charles Blue, who contended that 
during his trial, ending with a 
fine of $1,000 and a sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment, his 
case was prejudiced by the con- 
duct of the prosecuting attorney. . 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 


(Based on Average Yields) 
1947 


; lower 
farm products group; prices for barley and peanuts rose, but 
alee’ tee cobten, A wg and livestock brought the yee an 
2.4% below the level of the previous week. Lower prices ne 8 ea 
caused the textiles index to decline. A rise in the price 0 _. a 
nous coal and petroleum caused the fuels index vag eae saga ig — 
prices for feedstuffs were responsible for a rise in the - ex ns 
miscellaneous commodities. The deerease in the price of si aol = 
more than offset by an advance in the price of steel scrap, a ‘als 
result that the metals index rose. The rise in the building mater 
index was due to higher prices for lime and white pre 3 a 

ring the week 23 price series in the index declined ana < 
nig the sehen Ho week 21 declined and 29 advanced; in 
the second preceding week 7 declined and 39 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





Ge Latest Preceding ee = 
Week Week go 8 

Deum tee Group Mar. 22, Mar. 15, Feb. 22, io So 
Total Index 1947 1947 1947 194 

25.3 I i el oeaind 223.6 224.4 220.4 — 

ee a a ee 328.3 321.4 gs pf 

OE eS TR. Soa bo 427.4 427.4 387.5 ans 

26 i Berm Beedicts_._..............-.- 249.8 256.0 241.6 =. 
IS ee 258s AS ETN 332.7 336.1 320.8 04. 

TSR cl CIS i: RELL EET 245.2 253.1 214.7 1 13.3 

SAE LEIP IES I ISDE = 242.5 249.5 241.3 160.5 

17.3 Tea ST se 164.9 159.2 159.4 Le og 

10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities_____—~~~ _ a? os ay 

.: a eee, ee at 

6.1 Building Materials__________-_--~-- 203.4 203.0 = = 

1.3 Chemicals and Drugs____-___----~~- 154.5 154.5 196.3 xt. 

3 Fertitlizer Materials___._cc-___-_---- 128.0 128.0 ’ oe 
a ne hc catinlies 133.7 133. 7 133.7 ; 

3 Farm Machinery ._.._....__.—._-_-..- 126.3 126.3 124.3 105.3 

100.0 All groups combined__~.-.-.~~---~-.- 199.3 199.6 195.4 144.4 


*Indexes on 1926-28 base were: March 22, 1947, 199.3; March 15, 1947, 155.5; and 
March 23, 1946, 112.5. 


Electric Output for Week Ended March 22, 1947, 
18.5% Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, es- 
timates that the amount of electrical energy distributed by the 
electric light and power industry for the week ended March 22, 1947, 
was 4,759,066,000 kwh., an increase of 18.5% over the corresponding 
week last year when electric output amounted to 4,017,310,000 kwh. 
The current figure also compares with 4,763,843,000 kwh. produced 
in the week ended March 15, 1947, which was 19.5% higher than the 
3,987,877,000 kwh. produced in. the week ended March 16, 1946. The 
largest increases were reported by the Central Industrial and South- 
ern States groups which showed increases of 23.0% and 21.4%, re- 
spectively over the same week in 1946. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 




















U. S. Participation in ti 
international Statistics 


(Continued from first page) 


ber governments and non-goy- 
ernmental organizations, and (3) 
the general futherance of sta- 
tistical improvements and de.- 
velopment throughout the 
world. The Commission, as a 
first step in coming to grips 
with the basic problem of es- 
tablishing comparability of def- 
initions and classifications in 
international statistics, estab- 
lished a committee of its own 
members on industrial classifi- 
cation This Committee will 
rev.ew information to be assem- 
bled by the Secretariat on 
industrial classification systems 
now in use by various member 
governments of the United Na- 
tions and will recommend to 
the full Commission a future 
program of work in this impor- 
tant field. Similar work will 
be undertaken in other technical 
fields as rapidly as the avail- 
ability of facilities permits. 
“The Statistical Commission 
at its first session,’ continued 
Dr. Rice, “attempted to establish 
the role of non-governmental 
international statistical organi- 
zations, such as the International 
Statistical Institute, in relation 
to the role of official inter- 
governmental international or- 
ganizations, such as the United 
Nations. In general it is the 
view of the Commission that 
the governmental organizations 
‘have responsibilities for the 
collection, analysis, and publi- 
cation of statistics required in 
the performance of their as- 
signed tasks and for the general 
development and improvement 
of and adequateand co-ordinated 
international statistical system’; 
and that the non-governmental 
organizations ‘should maintain 


U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R. R. P.U. Indus. 
Mar, 25-...... 122,24 117.40 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.40 121.04 

ee attttliated 122.24 117.40 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.40 121.04 
Se 122.27 117.40 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.40 121.04 
Se 122.24 117.20 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.40 121.04 
Pe 122.24 117.40 122.29 120.22 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.40 121.04 

Ss 117.20 122.29 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.40 120.84 

| een 122.27 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 121.04 
eae 122.27 117.20 122.69 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 

hw ghee 122.27 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 

| eee 122.27 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 
Pe eae 122.24 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 
aes 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 

TE itibtencertnicteas 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.75 118.20 120.84 
Sa ae 122.17 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 

De cncebines 122.17 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 

) oS ae 122.17 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 

| MRS 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.20 120.84 

SOS FE 122.14 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.20 120.84 

, a a 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.20 120.84 

~ FEE 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.20 120.84 
ae 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.20 120.84 
Siareice axa 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 
is aii ites 122.14 117.40 122.09 120.22 111.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 

| Sa 122.20 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.40 120.84 

_ ae 122.20 117.60 122.09 120.22 117.20 111.07 113.31 118.60 120.84 
phe: Se 122.08 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
eee 122.39 117.60 121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 

| Ee 122.24 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.70 123.12 118.60 120.84 
Se 122.17 117.20 121.67 119.82 117.20 110.52 113.12 118.40 120.43 
iia temas 122.14 116.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.75 118.00 120.02 

Dec, 27, 1946_. 122.17 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.80 119.82 
BERR 121.92 116.61 120.84 119.20 116.61 109.97 112.37 117.60 119.82 

8 anne at 121.92 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.41 109.97 112.37 117.40 119.61 
See 121.74 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.60 111.81 117.40 119.61 

, a ee 121.55 116.22 121.04 118.80 116.02 109.60 111.81 117.60 119.61 
ee 121.77 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.19 117.60 120.02 
Sept: 37... 121.08 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.15 112.37 117.80 119.82 
ye ee 122.92 118.40 122.71 12043 118.00 112.37 114.85 118.80 121.25 
SRE. STE 123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
June 28__.__-_- 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
ee 123.09 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
J i Se 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
ee. 29... .... 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
High 1947_____ 122.39 117.60 122.29 120.43 117.40 111.07 113.31 118.80 121.04 
Low 1947____- 122.08 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.56 117.80 120.02 

1 Year Ago 
Mar. 25, 1946. 125.67 119.82 123.99 122.50 119.41 114.08 117.20 120,22 122.29 

2 Years Ago 
Mar. 24, 1945. 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.39 111.44 114.27 119.41 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1947 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds _ rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
p ge ie ER 183 -* 278 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 

ea 1.53 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 
ff 1.53 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 
iainletnstminites 1.53 2.79 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.73 2.60 

| Ee 1.53 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 
ene 1.53 2.79 2.54 2.65. 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.61 
Re 1.53 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.60 

( es 1.53 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80. 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 
RES 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 
MA 1.56 2.79 2.55. 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 

| Ee 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 

PE in 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 
RES 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 

Bs Ga atkcenie 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
ee 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 

, Mae 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
RNP 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.74 2.61 
inuldateastien 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.74 2.61 
ee 1.56 2.79 2.55. 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.74 2.61 

~ er 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.74 2.61 

> ac 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 « 3.02 2.74 2.61 

 &e los 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
ER eae 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60. 
dasa, on 1.56 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.61 

OE ES 1.56 2.77 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.11 2.99 2.72 2.61 

gt Eh 1.57 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
Yee ee 1.55 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 

| J Sai 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.13 3.00 2.72 2.61 
ee 1.57 2.79 2.57 2.66 2.79 3.14 3.00 2.73 2.63 
TI os naetie 1.57 2.81 2.59 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.02 2.75 2.65 

Dec. 27, 1946_- 1.57 2.81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.75 2.66 
SpE egies 1.59 2.82 2.61 2.69 2.62 3.17 3.04 2.77 2.66 
Relies 1.59 2.83 2.62 2.69 2.83 3.17 3.04 2.78 2.67 

_ aN 1.60 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.19 3.07 2.78 2.67 

Mev; 538.....-.. 1.62 2.84 2.60 2.71 2.85 3.19 3.07 2.77 2.67 
SS. Soest 1.60 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.15 3.05 R77 2.65 
—S, Aare 1.65 2.82 2.60 2.70 2.82 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.66 
 *) aaa 1.55 2.73 2.52 2.63 2.75 3.04 2.91 2.71 2.59 
ee 1.49 2.73 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
June 28..____- a 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
ee 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
a: 2... : 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
ee SERA 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
High 1947_____ 1.57 2.81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.76 2.65 
Low 1947___-- 1.53 2.77 2.54 2.63 2.78 3.11 2.99 2.71 2.60 

1 Year Ago 
Mar. 25, 1946_ 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.53 2.68 2.95 2.79. 2.64 2.54 
2 Years Ago 

Mar. 24, 1945_ 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.37 3.09 2.94 2.68 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4’ coupon, Maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 


of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Sept. 5, 1946 


issue of the “‘Chronicle’’ on page 1321. 





Index Declines Slightly 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled b 


National Fertilizer Association and made public on March 24, de-| 
clined to 199.3 for the week ended March 22, 1947 from 199.6 in 
the preceding week. This is the second consecutive week in which 
there has been a drop in the index. A month ago the index stood; 
at 195.4 and a year ago at 144.4, all based on the 1935-1939 average 


as 100. The Association’s report continued as follows: 


During the week t 


declined while four advan 


of the previous w 
lower prices for 
fowl, some fats a 
greatest drop of 


hree of the composite groups in the index 

ced; the other four remained at the level 
eek. The foods index fell, principally because of 
meats, although higher prices were quoted for 
nd oils, cocoa, flour, and some canned goods. The 
any of the composite groups was evidenced in the 


The | 











Geog and develop their scientific and 
Major raphical ‘Week Ended- . 
ition Mar. 22 Mar. 15. Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Feb. 22 professional cha rac ter and 
New eg 1 oem ~--------—=- aoa oH Ye —7 oe should direet their a 
Middle Atlant Ti adiocbanapanasapantgaih ? ° : . > ent ot § - 
Sentral Industrial__-—-- “me 23.3 23.8 24.4 30.8 toward the developm Haoad oll 
West Central___...--____. 16.3 18.4 18.1 16.5 17.0 tistical methodology and scie 
3outhern States_____-__ — 224 7 2 rey =. tific standards, the sitet meng + 
mmo entae =e : , : and diffusion of knowledge; the 
23.1 21.7 , fe > Saar 
PUTER DAR eremnenn cow ew hes = radain = training of statisticians, and the 
Total United States_____ 18.5 19.5 21.1 19.9 21. maintenance of high professional 
x >? 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) competence’. 
Week Ended 1946 1945 on z 1945 (1944 1932 1929 
ee. ea— ver : bd 
aa ee 4,972,712 4.006956 +141 4,998,012 1,563,386 2,840,863 Russian Envoy Recalled 
OE ESN 4,777,943 4,154,061 +15.0 4,563, 554, ,860, Nikolai V. Novikov, Russian 
Oe eeaesenialtbaiad 4,940,453 4,239,376 +16.5 4,616,975 1,414,710 1,637,683 | 4 1 cador to the United States, 
BE Pi inncannane 4,442,443 3,758,942 +18.2 4,225,814 1,619,265 1,542,006 depaited be oar duc ieensew on 
% Change : 
meet aiMlor alts ES adie 16elden 118 | March 19, after, stating thet 
“ey See aaa 4,573,807 3,865,362 +183 4.427, ,602, ,133,81¢ : 1e under specia 
OE vied “> 452/513 4'163°206 +166 4.614334 1/598,201__1,736.721 | W@S returning h P "6. 
ee Faeries 4,856,890 4,145,116 +17.2 4,588,214 1.588.083 717,218 orders from his government. 
Re MR 4,856,404 4,034,365 +204  4,576,7 1,588, .728,208 | 4. i- 
BND 5 Mectchigsbacusengs 4,777,207 3,982,775 +199 4,538,552 1.578.817 1,726,161 clining to Sencar’ pele gape 
qa Teer 4,801,179 3,983,493 + 20. . ’ ’ ’ . »304 dent Truman’s eclaration 
NE A catheithonm 4,778,179 3,948,620 +21.0 4,472,298 1,512,158 1,699,250 : : : Mr 
CE Ta 4,777,740 3,922,796 +218 4,473,962 1,519,679 1.706.719} United States foreign policy, . 
ON ee 4,797,099 4,000,119 +19.9 4,472,110 ® 1,538,452 1,702,570 : ; o 
i  <.--.-...- 4.786.552 3,952,539 421.1 4,446,136 1.537.747 __1,687,22 | Novikov asserted, according to 
NR Bianco. csnghnavor’s 4,763,843 3,987,877 +19.5 4,397,529 1,514,553 1.683,262 | advices to the New York “Times, 
Mar, 22-__...__.__ 4,759,066. 4,017,310 +18.5 4,401,716 1,480,208 1,679,589 bn 
Sere 3,992,283 4,329,478 1,465,076 1,633,29) | that the speech had no connec 5 
with his departure from this 
Soviel-U. S. Trade in 1946 cenit eine ag 
. = 
viel-U, e in 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 19 (Special to the “Chronicle” )—In its 
last published quarterly analysis of Russian-American trade the 
Department of Commerce reports that in the July-September period 
the value of our trade with the Soviet Union contracted slightly, 
compared with the first two quarters of the year, but not enough to 
reduce the quarterly average below the $100,000,000 mark for exports 


or below $25,000,000 for imports. 


The following table presents the changes in the value of our trade 
on a quarterly basis since the end of the war along with quarterly 
averages for the prewar and war periods. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price| 


QUARTERLY EXPORTS TO THE USSR: PREWAR, WAR AND POSTWAR 


Period— 
Quarterly average: 
1936-38 


EERIE RET 
Rs oSnealloerniaaar 
eS 
rs: 
| July-Sept., 
Oct.-Dec., 1945 _____ 
Jan.-March, 1946 
April-June, 1946___- 
July-Sept., 1946 ____ 


*Less than half 


+tEntirely shipments by private relief agencies before the. fourth quarter of 1945. 





unit. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Exports, Including Re-exports—— 


Exports Lend-Lease 
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Sea ae 658.0 647.5 
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320.2 315.0, 
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Beginning with the latter quarter, UNRRA. shipments. were as follows: 


December, 1945, $16,500,000; January-March, 1946, $43,100,000; April-June, 


$48,700,000, and July-September, -1946, $338,500;000 


General 


6.3 
6.3 


~ 
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«I 


ePNwW 
OPPO Lo 
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1946, 


ment he pointed out that his 
plane ticket had been purchased 
a week earlier. Mr. Novikov suc- 
ceeded Andrei A. Gromyko as 
Ambassador to Washington on 
June 3, 1946. Asked when he ex- 
pected to return to the United 
States, he is reported to have said: 
“Nobody knows. this. when he 1s 
called to the capital, but I hope to 
return as soon as possible.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity 








Tuesday, Mareh 18.__-__.--------- r- 
Wednesday, March 19_. ___- + -- 423-7 
Thursday, March 20... 428.3 
Priday, .Mareh “24... 0 SL-- oe 
Saturday, March 22.-.._____------ 423.6 
Monday, March 24... 424.8 
Tuesday, March 25 --_______----- 426. 
Two weeks ago March 11______---- oe 
Month ago February 25__-------- i 
Year ago March 25, 1946_-------- 27 A 
1946 High. ‘Dec. -24:.:--_--..---+--- — 
October- Len Jah Po eee eee aes 
1947 High. March’ 17-_-..--=------ 4 4 
low: den. 2 371. 
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| Weekly Goal and Goke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended March 15, 
1947, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 13,150,- 
000 net tons, an increase of 370,000 tons, or 2.9% 


, over the precedi 
week. Output in the cor “f —_ 


responding week of 1946 was 13,215,000 tons. 
The total production of bituminous coal and lignite for the current 
calendar year to March 15 was estimated at 137,050,000 net tons. a 
gain of 1.6% over the 134,938,000 tons produced from Jan. 1 to March 
16, 1946. 

Output of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended March 
15, 1947, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,195,000 tons, an 
increase of 142,000 tons (13.5%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the corresponding week of 1946, there was a decrease 
of 81,000 tons, or 6.3%. The calendar year to date shows a decrease 
of 68% when compared with the corresponding period of 1946. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended March 15, 1947, 
showed an increase of 10,300 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended March 8, 1947; and was 31,400 tons more than for the 
corresponding week of 1946. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) ) 


—————-Week Ended——————- -—__Jan. 1 to date—— 


, Mar. 15, Mar. 3d, May. 16, *Mé r. 16 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1947 1947. " 1946. ae ae 

Total, including mine fuel__ 13,150,000 12,780,000 13,215.000 137,059,000 134,938,000 

Daily average ______ es 2,192,000 2,130,000 2,203,000 2,172,000 2,105,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PZNNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

—————-Week Ended——___—-_  —— 
? ¢Mar.15, §Mar.8, Mar. 16, 

Penn. Anthracite— 1947 1947 1946 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,195,000 1,053,000 1,276,000 
TCommercial produc. 1,149,000 1,012,000 1,227,000 

Beehive Coke— 

WUnited States total. 137,900 127,600 106.506 1,301,900 972,600 802,700 
*Includes washery and dredge’ coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. +Exc-udes coliiery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. {Estimated from 
weekly carloadings reported by 10 railroads. 


—Calendar Year to Date-—— 
Mar. 15, Mar. 16, Mar. 20, 
1947 1946 1937 
11,797,000 12,651,000 10,924,000 
11,343,000 12,164,000 10,378,000 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONE 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State scurces or of final annua] returns from the operators.) 


——Week Ended 








Mar. 8, 





Mar. 1, Mar. 9, 
State— 1947 1947 1946 
Alabama... ..__- Litin bp ATR. Ts Sod 397,C00 390.090 434.000 
Alaska —____-_ 2¢ eae eh oe. HE 7,000 7,000 6,000 
Arkansas _____- oe eeicae 28,000 34,000 40,000 
Colorado -___-_ : Foley Matias 162,000 150,000 164,000 
Georgia and North Carolina_____- 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ee 5 NPE a TIO it de 1,488,000 1,550,000 1,643,000 
MN aie a 617,000 606,000 529,000 
Ete bee Si ro ons ot se 40,000 47,000 31,000 
Kansas and Missouri.___________ 122,000 138,000 137,000 
Kentucky—Eastern ___-__________ 1,215,000 1,155,000 1,183,000 
Kentucky—Western pape RANG. 500,000 490,060 490,000 
ENS roe os 37,600 45,000 46,000 
Michigan _-___- OA ae eres 1,000 1,000 3,000 
Montana (bituminous and lignite) 70,000 67,000 84,000 
Wew Mexico-_-_- bs suenttaieaiaigincancs lid 30,000 31,000 30,000 
North and South Dakota (lignite) 58,000 £5,000 57,000 
EER eee de NE AS 803,000 784,000 790,000 
klahoma ____-__ ; peeaee ings 62,000 57,000 65,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)_-_---~~ 2,810,000 2,792,000 2,921,000 
*Fennessee ______ Fake SE AS ee LO 148,000 143,000 175,000 
Texas (bituminous and lignite)_—~ 3,000 2,000 2,000 
SSSR PEN ssc: BAe A Re 185,000 191,000 145,000 
Wateente: 2. -.- ae SEES 397,000 394,000 415,000 
Washington ___ a 24,000 28,000 27,000 
Twest Virginia—Southern_____-___ 2,352,000 2,373,000 2,358,000 
West Virginia—Northern______-~- 1,043,000 918,000 1,092,000 
Sg RS LT SS ER a ote 178,000 180,000 190,000 
§Other Western States___________ 1,000 1,000 . 
Total bituminous and lignite_._. 12,780,000 12,660,000 13,058,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker Counties SIncludes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Temporary Removal of 
Tariff on Copper Expected—Silver Again Off 


“EK. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 20, 
stated: “Consumers of major non-ferrous metals appeared to exhibit 
less nervousness last week over the supply outlook. Both producers 
and consumers feel reasonably certain that the 4¢ import tax on 
copper will be suspended for a year or more, which removed consid- 
erable pressure from the price structure. New business in zinc was 
on the quiet side. Lead is being® 
offered more freely from foreign 
sources. Antimony advanced 
sharply, bringing the quotation 
more in line with that obtaining 
outside of the United States. Sil- 
ver declined sharply, settling at 
70%c. At the lower level there 


was marked improvement in con- 
sumer buying of silver and re- 
duced pressure to sell. Tungsten 
ore was in demand and firm.” The 
publication further went on to say 
in part as follows: 





throughout the period. The for- 
eign price moved within narrow 
limits. The British Ministry of 
Supply showed some interest in 
second-quarter metal, but this was 
largely exploratory, observers 
here believe, and resulted in n9 
business. Consumption of copper 
in the United Kingdom has been 


on a reduced scale, owing to the 
fuel shortage and the extreme 
cold. 

The House voted on March 12 to 
suspend until March 31, 1949, the 
4c import tax on copper. The bill 
is nowin the hands of the Senate. 

[A compromise amendment to 
the Patterson bill, providing for a 
one-year suspension of the copper 
duty, is expected to be advocated 


Copper 

The domestic copper market 
presented a more orderly appear- 
ance in the week that ended yes- 
terday, the quotaion continuing at 
Zi%c, Connecticut Valley, 





mittee, 
25.—Ed. | 


In a report to Congress on the 
copper situation, the Federal 
Trade Commission warned that 
quick action is necessary to pre- 
vent discrimination in the distri- 
bution of scarce copper. The Com- 
mission asked for a careful scrutiny 
of the production and distribu- 
tion policies and practices of 
the domestic copper producers to 
assure equitable distribution 
among all copper users. The 
United States is asked to take a 
position opposing the resurrection 
of international cartels, either 
governmental or private, to the 
end that world distribution may 
be conducted on a competitive and 
open market basis. 


it was said on 


Lead 


Sales of lead increased during 
the last week, a more or less usual 
occurrence in the middle of the 
month. The quantity booked to- 
taled 14,537 tons, chiefly for April 
shipment. Producers felt that iess 
excitement prevailed among con- 
sumers in calling for metal. A 
European holder of 1,000 tons of 
lead asked for bids on this ma- 
terial in this market, which was 
viewed as a strange development. 


Some foreign lead will be allo- 
cated by the government for April 
to take care of hardship cases, 
and the industry believes that be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 tons will be 
released. 


Australia is shipping lead into 
this market, and trade authorities 
estimate that 2,500 tons have al- 
ready been shipped. 


The price situation 
changed last week. 


was un- 


Zine 
Most producers agreed that the 
week that just ended was on the 
quiet side so far as zinc was con- 
cerned. This referred to orders 
received, for the movement of the 
metal into consumption continued 


well above normal, particularly in 
Prime Western and Special High 
Grade. The market was steady ait 
10%c for Prime Western, East St. 
Louis. 

Export inquiry was described as 
fair, with sales of Prime Western 
at lic to 11%c. 


Antimony 

Effective March 15, the National 
Lead Co., now operating the 
smelter at Laredo, Tex., advanced 
its quotation for antimony 4%c 
per pound, establishing the bulk 
price, carload lots, f.o.b. Laredo, at 
33c. Metal packed in boxes, in 
lots of 5 tons but less than a car- 
load, was raised on the same day 


Straits tin, 70.000¢; 


delivered at consumers’ plants. 


Jan. 2, 1947. 


Quotations for copper 


discount of 0.125c per pound. 
Quotations for zinc are for ordinary 





before the Senate Finance Com-' 
March 





Prime Western pants. pots dang he 
High-grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly nstan - 
pra premium of 1c. per pound over the current market for Prime oo 
not less than Ic. over the “BE. & M. J” average for Prime Western for the previous 
month; the premium on Special High Gra 
\ Quotations for lead 7eflect prices obtained for common lead only. 


to 35.94c per pound, f.o.b. New 
York area. 

Demand continues well in ex- 
cess Of available supplies. The 
current level of prices in the do- 
mestic market is more in line with | 
the world price. Sdme scattered 
lots of Chinese antimony have 
been offered at 36c and higher. 
However, the general situation in 
antimony is expected to remain 
tight until China again appears as 
an important seller. 


Tin 
Hearings before a House com- 
mittee on extension of controls 
due to expire at the end of current 
month were held in Washington 
during the last week. Conserva- 
tion of tin supplies through allo- 
cation will be necessary for some 
time, authorities hold. 
_ Negotiations in regard to arriv- 
ing at a settling basis on 1947 pur- 
chases of tin concentrates from 
Bolivian sources have been tem- 
porarily suspended. Officials here 
are awaiting receipt of details of 
the agreement between Bolivia 
and the Argentine that was re- 
ferred to recently by President 
Herzog of Bolivia. 


There was no price develop- 
ments in the domestic market for 


tin. Forward metal, in cents per 
pound, was nominally as follows: 
March April May 

March 13_-. 70.000 70.000 70.000 
March 14 _ 70.000 70.000 70.000 
March 15-_-__ 70.000 70.000 70.000 
March 17_____ 70.000 70.000 70.009 
March 18... 70.000 70.000 70.000 
March 19__ 70.000 70.000 70.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, 69.125c. 


Quicksilver 


Demand for quicksilver remain- 
ed inactive, with most operators 
indisposed to take a stand on the 
market one way or the other. 
There was no news from Wash- 
ington in regard to plans for 
handling metal brought here not 
so long ago from Japan. Prices 
asked by the Cartel were un- 
changed. The New York market 
for spot metal continued at $87 
to $90 per flask. 


Silver 


Offerings of silver continued in 
excess of normal, with the result 
that the New York Official price 


registered further losses during 
the week that ended yesterday. 
The quotation settled at 70%c an 
ounce troy, a net loss for the 
period of 64sc. 

Imports of silver in January 
consisted of 4,120,000 oz. in ore 
and base bullion and 7,451,000 oz. 
as refined bullion. This compares 
with 4,996,000 oz. in ore and base 
bullion and 4,011,000 oz. as re- 
fined bullion imported during 
December. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E, & M. J.” QUOTATIONS 





—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, Lead Zinc 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St. Louis 8t. Louis 
March 13... 21.225 22.375 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
March 14... _.. 21,225 22.400 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
March 1§____-_- 21.225 22.225 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
March 17__-_-- 21.225 22.150 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
March 18_..._. 21.225 22.425 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
March 19____-- 21.225 22.425 70.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
Average____— "21.225 22.333 70.0006 15.000 14.800 10.500 


Average prices for calendar week ended March 15 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b refinery, 21.225¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 22.275¢; 
New York lead, 15.000¢; St. Louis lead, 14.800¢; 
St. Louis zinc, 10.500¢; and silver, 78.000¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States mazkets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 
to the basis of cash. New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on & delivered basis: 
As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.275c. per pound above the refinery basis, effective 


They are reduced 


that is, 


“E & M. J. M. & M. M’s” export quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic — = f.a.s. roo -< gcage 0.075c., 

.o.b. refiner uotation. 

oe ye ue ae she unees forms of wirebars and ingot oars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.075c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.175c. up, and 
for cakes 0.225c. up, depending on weight and dimension, for billets an extra 0.95c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. 


is deducted for 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 
Contract prices for 


de in most instances is 1%c. 


Truman Signs Bill 
Extending Excise Tax 


Legislation passed by Congress 
extending the wartime excise tax 
rates was signed by President 
Truman on March il. As indicat- 
ed in Associated Press advices 
from Washington on March 11 the 
legislation continues indefinitely 
the high wartime levies on such 
items as liquor, furs, jewelry and 
cosmetics, and for transportation 
and telephone services. From the 
same advices we also quote: 

Mr. Truman requested the 
legislation to prevent an auto- 
matic rollback of rates that 
wou!d have taken place July 1 
in connection with ending of 

rar powers measures. The roll- 
back would have brought a loss 
of an estimated $1,200,000,000 
annually in tax revenue. The 
legislation, as an example, con- 
tinues the levy on liquor at $9 

a proofgallon, whereas it would 

have dropped to $6 on July 1. 

The measure exempts from 
the fur tax all fur-trimmed wo- 
men’s coats up to $150 value, 
and removes the levy on trans- 
portation tickets for foreign 
travel. Transportation taxes still 
will be levied for travel in this 
country and in certain areas of 
the Western Hemisphere north 
of the Equator, except South 
America. 

Final congressional action on 
the measure was completed on 
March 7, when the Senate agreed 
to the conference report adjust- 
ing the differences between the 
House and Senate bills. House 
approval of the report was reg- 
istered on March 6. The measure 
originally passed the House by a 
vote of 373 to 35 on Jan. 29, while 
the Senate passed it in amended 
form on Feb. 17. The newly en- 
acted measure continues for an 
indefinite period the wartime 
rates established in 1943 which 
otherwise would revert to earlier 
levels automatically on July 1 in 
consequence of President Tru- 
man’s proclamation Dec. 31 for- 
mally ending war hostilities. 


Freight Cars on Order 
Again Up in February 


The Class I railroads on March 
1, 1947 had 75,358 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
March 21. This included 23,759 
hopper (including 2,397 covered 
hoppers), 4,594 gondolas, 594 flat, 
30,920 plain box, 5,042 automobile, 
9,581 refrigerator, 550 stock and 
318 miscellaneous freight cars. 
New freight cars on order Feb. 1, 
last, were 69,538 and on March 1, 
1946 totaled 39,191. Since March ft, 
this year, additional orders for 
freight cars have been placed. 

They also had 680 locomotives on 
order March 1, this year, which 
included 45 steam, six electric and 
629 Diesel locomotives. On March 
1, 1946, they had 463 locomotives 
on order*® which included 85 
steam, six electric and 372 Diesel 
one year ago. 

The Class I railroads put 1,437 
freight cars in service in February 
which included 509 hopper, in- 
cluding 76 covered hopper, 26 
gondolas, 28 refrigerator, 224 
automobile box, 457 plain box, 
and 193 flat cars. In February, 
1946, they placed 2,350 freight cars 
in service. 

They also put 84 new locomo- 
tives in service in February, of 
which 10 were steam, and 74.were 
Diesel. New locomotives installed 
in February, 1946, totaled seven, 
of which six were steam, and one 
Diesel. 

The figures given above include 
only locomotives and commercial 
service freight cars installed and 
on order by Class I railroads and 
by railroad-owned refrigerator 
car lines. Locomotives and cars 
installed or on order by private 
ear lines, shortlines or industrial 
railroads are not included. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on March 
19 figures showing the volume of total round+lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended March 1, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 1 (in 
which amount was 
18.41% of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,668,220 shares. 
This compares with member trading during the week ended Feb. 22 
of 1,676,310 shares or 17.20% of the total trading of 4,875,070 shares. 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended March 1 amounted to 460,250 shares, or 17.04% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 1,350,265 shares. During the week 
ended Feb. 22 trading for the account of Curd members of 446,160 
shares was 17.56% of the total trading of 1,270,345 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


round-lot transacticn) total 2,085,943 shares, 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 1, 1947 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


Short sales_-_ 








aS s et Wer 716,420 
TOther sales___ fe Pesta ce 2 5,451,800 
Tctal sales____ RS: CIE a ye OE A 5,668,220 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members 
Except’ for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specia.ists: . 
1. Transactions of. specia.ists in stocks in which 

thev are register,ed— 

Total purchases 0 EP OD or OAL SS. gale me Ee 648,850 
Shoit sales- Bp eg ie to ee 108,160 
tOther sales_ a Ns BR ES Vag SRD 582,610 

~.. Total sales_ 1B ws ch Sh Eadie ative spre cena 620,770 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchase ;__ RRS aS Sy iy BS ee 152,100 
Short sales PB 5 Sala Gey ee Te ages 20,600 
tOther sales. tt Soe oe eee ‘ 182,900 
Total sales__-_- ae cal, RITE AS Ted Se ep 203,500 

3. Other transaciions initiated off the floor— 

Total purcnase Fe BE Se Ee RE 187,793 
Short sales- RR ai oe So ie oe iss 20,300 
tOther sales- eee RES. DE Ee 2 aaa = 182,630 
Total sales Po a ES A ee Ait 202,930 

4. Total— 

Total purchase; ey hen ipaeeatehe hari 9€8,743 
Short sales ed i RR. REM 149,060 
tOther sales_- PE RS Ber ek eis $48,140 
Total sales Fe a see: >t ee 1,097,200 


Total for Week 


t % 


11.82 


18.41 


Tetal Round-Lcet Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Acceunt of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 1, 1947 
A. Total Round-Lot Eales: 
Short sales__ 








te : Fe RE APT EAE Se Peg 3 17,105 
tOther sales__ get Ry 4 EEF: ES IE 1,333,160 
wOhes: BO1OR Ts oes ec pete ale ette dedhies = ~ 4,550,265 
B. Rovud-Lot Transaction; to- Account of Members: " 
1. Transacticas of spec alists in stocks in which 
they ere registered— > 
7atel purcneses.o i oe Ee 4 140,525 
Short sales____- fe TEES 7 Od ee 10,470 
Puree TUB crs a ee 130,305 
Total sales Ve 2S Bt IAB 1 40,775 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— ree 
Total purchases faiveoak es Yn NOR ie. S Sree 23,575 
Short sales visas cantina a a 1,000 
tOther sales_- Ba) Ge ad 9 Citys Wee IL 34,635 
Total sales-_ a ee a ae 35.835 
3. bg > car seme snare gga off the floor— 
jTotal -. purchase; RS FORT EES SR ia 71,315 
Short sales... _. Bye a ot eagle At 
Other sales 4 : Ye i aia 46,465 
Total sales ad otis ta mg ou Ss Ch eeestinE te os ee 48,165 
4. Total— _—T 
Total purchases ae fe 235,475 
’ rt sales AT Raga ae 13,179 
tOther sales rs _ : Pie ee dec 211,605 
Total sales ney ape Oe eee if 224,775 
C: Odd-Lot transactions fcr Acccunt of Specialists 
Customers’ short :ales___ a ie ae 0 
$Custcmers’ other scales... ____- se 75,835 
Total purchases poe ETN Silicate ts 45,835 
Total sales a" oe 


*The term “members" includes all regular and associa 
firms anid their partvers, including special partners. 
' 
compared with twice the tot 
ihe, Exchange volune includes only sales. 


iRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 


rilesS are included with ‘other sales.” 


Total for Weck 


ae: 


$Saies marked “short cxempt” are included with “other sales.’’ 





10.41 


2.20 


te Exchange members, their 


tin calculating these percentages the total of mcmbei's’ purchases and sales is 
round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


9.8% higher than in early February and 35.8% above a year 


vegetables were higher due largely to light shipments. | 
of pork, which increased Gemand for other meats, resulted in higher 
meat prices. Among other foods, higher prices were reported foi 
edible fats and oils, black pepper and corn syrup. As a group food 
prices were 8.9% above four weeks earlier and 56.3% above early 
March 1946. ; 

“Other Commodities—Led by building materials, average prices 
of all commodities other than farm products and foods rose 0.5% 
during the week. Substgntially higher prices were reported by 
additional mills for Douglas Fir and Ponderosa Pine. Pig iron 
prices rose about 10% with heavy demand for steel mills, aggravated 
by the acute shortage of steel scrap. Prices of copper and lead again 
increased. Bar silver prices were up reflecting increased foreign 
demand especially for resale in India. Higher metal costs caused 
price increases for copper and brass sheets and wire, lead pipe, lead 
pigments, cast iron pipe, copper sulphate and silver nitrate. Prices 
of a number of fats and vils, fatty acids and fertilizer materials ad- 
vanced reflecting continued scarcity. Lower prices for synthetic 
camphor followed recent declines in prices of the raw material, tur- 
pentine. Tankage prices were lower. Prices of some textile products 
advanced largely because of increased costs of production. Quota- 
tions for calf skins were higher but leather belting prices cropped 
from recent high levels. Cattle feed prices were up about 10% as 
demand cose in anticipation of future shortages.” 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 8, 1947 











(1926==100 ) 
Percetnage changes to 
March 8, 1947 from— 
Commodity Groups— 3-8 3-1 2-22 2-8 3-9 3-1 2-38 3-9 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
All commodities_____+---..----- 148.7 146.4 144.3 141.7 108.2 + 16 + 49 + 37.4 
ye RE a a 181.8 176.1 171.7 165.5 133.9 + 2.2 + 9.8 +35.8 
Foods _-— 170.7 167.5 162.5 156.7 109.2 + 19 + &9 +56.3 
Hides and leather products__.___ 174.2 174.1 175.8 172.9 120.1 + 0.1 + 0.8 +45.0 
Textile products.__..._--.._.--. 137.4 137.0 196.4 «137.7. 3039 + 0.3 — 0.2 +348 
Fuel and lighting materials___-_- 28.6 98.6 98.6 98.6 85.4 + 0.2 + 0.2 +15.7 
Metals and metal products 139.7. 138.6 138.4 138.3 107.8 + 08 + 1.0 +29.6 
Building materials___-___- -... “29754 .193.0. 1972.6 .170.6 121.1 + 13 + 28 + 44.8 
Chemicals and allied products_. 1306 129.3 129.2 1276 960 + 10 + 2.4 + 36.0 
Housefurnishings goods __. 126.1 125.5 125.3 123.0 108.3 + 05 + 2.5 +16.4 
Miscellaneous commodities..___._. 111.9 111.2 110.7 110.0 95.4 + 0G + 1.7 +17.3 
Special Groups— 
Raw materials......_____-__---- 162.5 158.9 156.2 153.1 121.4 + 2.3 + 6.1 +33.9 
Semi-manufactured articles- 144.0 142.7 141.3 141.3 99.6 + 0.9 + 1.9 +446 
Manufactured products__-_-_ 143.7 142.0 140.0 137.5 103.8 + 12 + 45 +36.4 
All commodities other than 
Farm products._..........__.-_ 141.4 139.9 138.3 136.5 102.6 + 1.1 4 3.6 +37.8 
All commodities other than 
Farm products and foods__._____ 129.4 128.7 128.3 128.1 101.6 + 05 + 1.0 +27.4 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MARCH 1, 1947 TO MARCH 8, 1947 
Increases 
Ee: NOB tae ctncd doundebebn 9.6 Fertilizer materiais._......_~- . 13 
es pao SE he ers. 6.4 Paint and paint materials 0.9 
Livestock and poultry__.-~-----~- . 5.6 Mixed fertilizers_ wleissto 2 0.8 
Nonferrous metals... . .........--~- ial AE ESSE AE a SESE ey 
ree BUG ROee oo tit itd 3.3 Furnishings —~-~--~-- PEE EEO SNE 
Cereal products._._____..__._---._-__-__.__ 3.0 Iron and steel eo 0.6 
Fruits and vegetables____.___.__._--.--- 3.0 Chemicals Aid Pete 0.4 
Diets oo. een cw. = 69.4 =Betreleum: and products... a 0.4 
Other textile products___..__.--- -. 22 Bituminous ceal...........- 0.3 
aS ile Liven east at sag 2.1 Other farm prodacts__-.-_---~- 0.3 
| fh SERS OEE ae SABES pe: Be vo s 0.2 
Hides and skins__..__....___-___.----- 1.6 Woolen and worsted goods hair 0.2 
Other building materials_.__..__.__._._._ 1.4 Plumbing and heating______~~~-- mes * 
Decreases 
_.. 2.9 Dairy products-__- -- ie baiitencabetbantelie a its. Aan 


Other leather products____- ..~-- 
P ‘c-., Drugs and pharmaceuticals__.-__-_- 0.3 

measures changes in the general level cf.primary market. prices. 

be distinguished from the daily index of 28 commodities. 


modity exchanges. ‘The weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices. 
designed as an indicator of week-to-week changes and 
directly with the mouthly index. 





of cotton ginned from the growth of 1946 prior to Jan. 16, 1947, and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1946 and 1945. 


RUNNING BALES 


(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 
State— 














“Wholesale Prices Rose 1.62/, In Week Ended 


March 8, Labor Depariment Reports* 


Price advances in all commodity groups, with sharp increases 
for agricultural products, raised average primary market prices 1.6% 
during the week ended March 8, 1947, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor—the’ Bureau under date 
of March 13 adding that at 148.7% of the 1926 average, the highest 
. levelosince late 1999. its index of commodity prices in primary mar- 
kets was about 11% below the May, 1920 peak. It has advanced 4.9% 
during the last four weeks and 37.4% since a year ago, said the Bu- 


reau, which further reported: 


“Farm Preducts and Foods—Market prices of far 


rose 8.2% 


stimulated by expectation of lar 
Hocver 


poultry rose nearly 6% with e 
gerices of hog 


m products 
during the week as deman4, particularly for grains, was 


( _large demands for export following the 
report on food conditions abroad. At the same time market 
shipments were restricted because of bad weather and the box car 
shortage. Grain quotations jumped 6.4% on the average with wheat, 


sorn and oats up 6 to 7% and rye 6%. Quotations for livestock and 
, specially sharp increases for cattle. 
S tnd sheep also rose and there were rapid advances to Dec. 19°48°?785,126 bales. 








bales of the crops of 1945 and 1944. 


ginning of round bales has been discontinued since 1941. 





yr = Sato 
“4 Zi > 


*Based on the BLS weekly index of* prices of about 900 commodities which 
This index shou'd 
For the most part, prices 
are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on com- 
It is 
should not be compared 


1946 1945 1944 
United States sui *8,165,988 8,027,449 11,114,107 
OO ie Nien i inones atnbaitindieedbotpiseel 783,865 884,733 960,372 
Arizona_ a ae Ee ae 139,896 8,213 104.478 
aig A RS AT SES TE ee TO 1,154,565 762,898 1,238,144 
SNES RS SECEDE PR ge ae eee 407,118 304,650 220,527 
ae Sarre ee ee ee 3,757 6,083 10:098 
| Se RE PB RIE ERE ee 547,208 632,686 786.556 
RCT RSE Se i ESE SATE Se ES ok IO EMS 1,203 669 3,038 
BS ON SEES TAL I SME S25 ans ae 6.170 4,926 10,511 
i ie on i tinmahincsie aibeivmmeninaetio’ 245,495 370,885 583,425 
SBR I Te PEE Pe «Nee 1,014,858 1,364,888 1,754,688 
og, EEE Sis Sa Le are ee ee 279,345 126,855 377,852 
i EER OR 2 Re Se Birger ee sae Gare Yee 131,265 97,777 98,465 
BURGE > CO RINNG oi o tii ee te tidnionen 429,802 397,175 660,068 
I i oa her onnsingnendee 245,773 270,369 567,365 
8 FR REE ie SN AA ren Sloe 682,345 618,418 802,545 
WRRMONNGE Gi P5565 Sate essen ca enn 473,068 347,470 502,425 
ee a. seeestintdndeesigahninaie 1,601,597 1,725,534 2,409,644 
EPS NN AS INR ORD ete ee 13,658 13,219 23,905 


*Includes 171,641 bales of the crop of 1946 gifined prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1945-46, compared with 132,737 and 48,182 


The statistics in this report include 2,345 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1946, 3,960 for 1945, and 7,429 for 1944; also included 
are 5 bales of Sea-Island for 1946, 10 for 1945, and 14 for 1944. The 


The statistics for 1946 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 
mitted by niail. The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 


in live poultry prices. Quotations for raw weol advanced following | 
an increase in the ‘selling price of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to meet parity requirements. On the average farm products _ 
c . 
| 

“Food prices rose 1.9% during the week. Advances for flour re- | 
flected heavy government buying for shipment abroad. Fruits and 
z The shortage 


| 


Cotton Ginned from. 1946 Grop Prior to Jan. 16; 


The Census report issued on Jan. 23 compiled from the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginner’s, shows as follows the number of bales 








NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on March 
19 a summary of complete figures 


_showing the daily volume of stock 


transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended March 8, continu- 
ing a series of current figures be- 
ing published by the Commission, 
The figures are based upon re- 
ports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. m 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD. 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended March 8, 1947 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases ) For Week 
Number of orders___~-~---~- 26.58 
Number of shares____--~---~- 757.78 
Deliar yelete. f4~-4e~s----> $32,429,505 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales__-- 330 


*Customers’ other. sales_--- 23,324 
Customers’ total sales___- 23,654 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales__-- 11,604 
*Customers’ other sales_--~- 645,815 
Customers’ total sales___-_ 657,419 
Dellar Valw@civccs. oo .5--.- = $25,164,857 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Siege Bas. cons ecnacswwe 0 


{Other 6alOS 6-26 6556-554. 192,650 

Total sele6—.....-sesin ns 192,650 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 4 

Number of shares____-~----- 286,080 


*Sales marked ‘“‘short-exempt’’ are re- 
ported with ‘other sales.”’ 

#Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot or- 
ders and sales to liquidate a long position 
which is less than a round lot are reported 
with “other sales.’’ 





Freight Traffic Handled 


10.99, Higher in February 


The volume of freight traffic 
handled by Class I railroads in 
February, 1947, measured in ton- 
miles of revenue freight, in- 
creased about 10.9% above the 
corresponding month of last year, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on March 22. 
February traffic amounted to 50.- 
000,000,000 ton-miles, according to 
estimates based on reports just 
received by the Association from 
Class I carriers. 


The February freight traffic 
this year was more than double 
that of the same month in 1939. 


The following table summarizes 
final ton-mile statistics for the 
year 1946, and preliminary figures 
for the first two months of 1947 
(000 omitted): 


% 
; 1945 Change 
Mo. of Dec. 49,576,609 46,295,117 + 7.1 
Yr, (final) 591,954,423 680,671,394 —13.0 
1947 1946 
Mo. of Jan. *53,500,000 48,241,378 + 10.9 
Mo. of Feb. +50,000,000 45,089,938 + 10.9 


1946 


*Revised. +tPreliminary estimate. 


Congress Vetoes Oil 


Equipment for Russia 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has rejected a State De- 
partment request for authority to 
send $25,000,000 worth of oil re- 
fining equipment to Russia, it 
was stated on Mar. 13 by Commit- 
tee Chairman, Representative John 
Taber (R-N.Y.), according to, @ 
Washington Associated Press dis- 
patch. Mr. Taber said that, the 
equipment, mostly pipelines, was 
obtained for shipment: to Russia 
under lend-lease agreement,, but 
had not been transported prior to 
last Dec. 31. A provision in a ‘1946 
lend-lease appropriation prohibits 
use of any administrative funds 
for shipments after that date. 
However, the State Department 
was said to have sought authority 
to complete the transaction. The 


Senate Appropriations Committee 
had already refused permission. 
Mr. Taber told reporters: “We 
can’t do such a thing; that’s ap- 
peasement.” 
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Gross and Net Earnings of United States 
Railroads for the Month of November 


Both gross and net earnings for the month of November were the 
lowest recorded since June. Gross earnings were also slightly less 
than in November, 1945. However, net earnings were greater than in 
the previous year. 

For November just passed the gross earnings were $658,160,195 as 
compared with $661,181,176 in November of the previous year. How- 
ever, operating expenses were also 2.28% less than in November, 1945, 
and therefore the net earnings of $122,079,195 in November. 1946 
showed an increase of 8.40% over the net earnings of $112,619,836 for 
the corresponding month of 1945. The total results in gross and net 
earnings for all the U. S. railroads for November are shown in com- 
parison with the preceding November in the subjoined table: 








Month of November— 1946 1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Amount we 
Mileage of 129 roads_+____-- 227,205 228.119 — 914 0.40 
Gross earnings -~-~--.-- _. $658,160,195 $661,181,176 — $3,020,981 0.46 
Operating expenses --__-- Sai 536,081,000 548,561,340 * 12,480,340 2.28 
Ratio of expenses to earnings (81.45%) (82.97 %) 
Net earnings ~---~-.------ $122,079,195 $112,619,836 $9,459,359 8.40 


As is our custom, we shall now break these totals down into 
geographical groupings in order to sho.v -how the various sections of 
the country contributed to the grand totals. In gross earnings all the 
regions in the Eastern district showed increases over the previous 
year, while only two regions outside of this district showed increases. 
The largest gain of 10.22% was recorded by the Great Lakes region. 
Next came the Northwestern region with an increase of 3.52%. De- 
creases were shown by three regions with the largest one being 
recorded by the Pocahontas region, one of 14.32%. In net earnings 
only three regions showed increases over the preceding November. 
The Northwestern region with an increase of 1.318% showed the 
greatest improvement over the corresponding period in 1945. Gains 
of 20.76% and 4.08% were recorded by the Central Western and Great 
Lakes regions respectively. The decreases ranged from the high of 
42.03% of the Pocahontas region to the low of 7.57% of the Southern 
region in same district. The results are presented in complete form 
in the appended tabulation. The footnote to this tabulation explains 
the boundaries of the various districts and regions. 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—-MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
District and Region . ross Rarntiies———— 


1946 

















1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern District— $ $ $ %o 
New England region (10 roads) __ 24 371,985 23,915,560 : 456,425 1.91 
Great Lakes region 23 roads) __ 110,664,012 100,399,005 t 10,265,007 + 10.22 
Central Eastern region (19 roads) 132,297,063 131,174,551 1,122,512 0.86 
Totes: 44: 20008) Sk 267,333,060 255,489,116 + 11,843,944 4.64 
Southern District— 
Southern region (23 roads)____~ 91,783,905 89,848,822 + 1,935,083 + 2.15 
Pocahontas region (4 roads) ___~_ 28,747,507 33,553,312 — 4,805,805 —14.32 
en) (ee FORGR) 8 120,531,412 123,402,134 — 2,870,722 — 2.33 
Western District— sar = 
Northwestern region (16 roads) -- 76,444,256 73,846,301 + 2,597,455 + 3.52 
Central Western region (14 roads) 138,789,943 151,005,483 — 12,215,540 — 8.09 
Southwestern region (20 roads) — 55,061,524 57,437,642 — 2,376,118 - 4.14 
IE: AIP : IIIS secretichcpctheubsindeben 270,295,723 282,289,926 — 11,994,203 — 4.25 
Total all districts (129 roads)_. 655,160,195 661,181,176 — 3,020,981 — 0.46 








District and Region— Net Earnings 








Re cH a ——Gross Earnings ——Mileage— | 
Year Year Inc. (+) or Year Year | 
November Given Preceding Dec. (—) % Given Preced’g 
1909 SL oe $242,115,779 $207,816,169 + $32,299,610 +16.50 226,204 222.966 
1910 -~------ 246,650,774 245,651,263 + 995,511 + 0.41 237,596 233.340 
1911 Te Se es 241,343,763 243,111,388 — 1,767,625 — 0.73 234,209 231.563 
1912 ------ 276,430,016 244,461,845 + 31,968,171 +13.07 237,376 233,305 
1913 ---- 269,220,882 278,364,475 — 9,143,593 — 3.28 243.745 241.452 
1914__ 4 - 240,235,841 272,882,181 -— 32,646,340 11.96 246,497 242,849 
1915. = Ss ---- 306,733,317 240,422,695 + 66,310,622 +27.58 246,910 245.858 
1936... ---- 330,258,745 306,606,471 + 23,652,274 + 7.71 248.863 248.058 
1917- 360,062,052 °326,757,147 + 33,304,905 +10.19 242407 241.621 
1918 . ---- 438,602,283 356,438,875 + 82,163,408 +23.05 232,274 232,259 
1919 Erle abetted 436,436,551 439,029,989 - 2,593,438 -— 0.59 233,032 232,911 
1920 ae ~--- 592,277,620 438,038,048 + 154,239,572 + 35.21 235,213 233,839 
1921 es - 464,440,498 590,468,164 -—126,027,666 21.34 236,043 234,972 
1922 . 523,748,483 466,130,328 + 57,618,155 12.36 234,748 235,679 
1923 on - 530,106,708 522,458,208 + 7,648,500 + 1.46 253,589 253,793 
1924 z * 904,589,062 530,724,567 — 26,135,505 4.92 236,309 236,122 
1925 ‘s 531,742,071 504,781,775 + 26,960,296 + 5.34 236.726 235.917 
1926 559,935,895 531,199,465 + 28,736,430 + 5.41 237,335 236,369 
1927 - 502,994,051 561,153,956 — 58,159,905 10.36 238,711 238,142 
1928 - 530,909,223 503,940,776 + 26,968,447 4+ 5.35 241,138 239.982 
1920... 498,316,925 531,122,999 — 32,806,074 6.18 241,695 241,325 
1930___ - 398,211,453 498,882,517 —100,671,064 -—20.18 242.616 242,625 
1931 304,896,868 398,272,517 -— 93,375,649 —23.45 242.734 242,636 
i... i 253,223,409 304,829,968 — 51,606,559 -16.93 241,971 242,027 
1933 _- - 260,503,983 253,225,641 + 17,278,342 + 2.87 242,708 244,143 
1934___ --~ 256,629,163 257,376.376 — 747,213 — 0.29 238,826 240,836 
1935. biel - 300,916,282 256,637,723 + 44,278,559 +17.25 237,306 238,668 
i - 357,966,993 300,927,116 4+ 57,039,877 18.95 236,428 237,485 
1937_.._.-__.._.__ 317,550,416 357,792,100 — 40,241,684 “11.25 235,104 235,624 
eee: 317,550,416 + 1,543,989 + 0.49 234,166 235,098 
1939__......-.-_-. 367,571,031 319,041,859 + 48,529,172 +15.21 233.325 234,095 
a 374,628,835 367,571,031 + 7,057,804 + 1.92 232.629 233.221 
1941______________ 457,016,549 374,763,846 + 82,252,703 + 21.95 232,078 232,660 
SEPecansessnana-. 600,106,066 457,016,549 + 233,091,515 +51.00 230,175 231,954 
a 762,057,485 690,108,064 + 71,949,421 +10.43 229,099 230,031 
A ae 780,672,490 761,993,806 — 18,678,684 — 2.45 228,525 228,931 
See -~-- 661,181,176 780,220,525 -—119,049,349 15.26 228,119 228,350 
BEGG snes cceenne 668,160,196 €61,182.1796 << 3,020,981 0.46 227,205 228,119 
Month —_—— —__——Net Earnings—————_—________ 
of Year Increase (+) or 
November Year Given Preceding Decrease (—) % 
ite kcnllinchatsbanamepasteindienanshdnoenen $92,016,358 $73,266,874 + $18,749,484 + 25.59 
ee 83,290,035 93,778,921 — 10,488,886 11.18 
1911. a ee 79,050,299 82,069,166 —- 3,018,867 — 3.68 
SANTEE tage 93,017,842 80,316,771 — 12,701,071 15.81 
1913 lta chistes tatabentnanen 78,212,966 93,282,860 — 15,069,894 16.15 
1914 5 AE it So RS a 67,989,515 77,567,898 — 9,578,383 12,35 
ESS SS aT 118,002,025 67,999,131 + 50,002,894 73.53 
LS ee 118,373,536 118,050,446 t 323,090 + 0.27 
ht 96,272,216 117,102,625 — 20,830,409 17.79 
a ae 75,882,188 95,809,962 — 19,927,774 20.80 
1919__ SSE ae 48 130,467 74,979,347 — 26,848,880 —35.81 
ie a 85,778,171 48,244,641 + 37,533,530 + 77.80 
EE 97,366,264 78,431,412 + 18,934,852 + 24.14 
i Sa 113,662,987 97,816,937 + 15,846,050 + 16.20 
1923_ oe i 124,931,318 117,623,537 + 7,307,781 + 6.21 
1924 es eee 131,435,105 125,084,714 + 6,350,391 + 5.08 
1925__ ill ele a 148,157,616 131,381,847 + 16,775,769 + 12.77 
1926 jal “ea RES Pe 158,197,446 148,132,228 + 10,065,218 + 6.79 
EER aE SG Eee eee 125,957,014 158,501,561 — 32,544,547 20.53 
1928 Rade ain aide acted. 157,140,516 127,243,825 + 29,896,691 23.49 
192 y 5 tdictaakh Ghenady 127,163,307 157,192,289 — 30,028,982 —19.10 
EES een, ee ag 99,526,934 127,125,694 — 27,596,760 —21.71 
eae SE 66,850,734 99,557,310 — 32,706,576 —32.85 
EE, ee 63,966,101 66,854,615 -- 2,888,514 — 4.32 
RACES SS RS 0 i a ld 66,866,614 63,962,092 + 2,904,522 + 4.54 
attics athibcoceniabints encipilietins 59,167,473 65,899,592 — 6,732,119 —10.22 
| REE ae Le ae 82,747,438 60,061,636 + 22,685,802 + 37.77 
RESET SS a Sa aE Ee 110,226,942 82,690,190 + 27,536,752 + 33.30 
AE SRSA | escgor 68,915,594 110,214,702 + 41,299,108 + 37.47 
EAE SE RS 88,374,131 68,915,594 + 19,458,537 + 28.23 
ES EE AR ae 111,985,638 88,374,743 + 23,610,895 + 26.71 
a ie a 115,868,592 111,985,513 + 3;883,079 + 3.47 
EPS eR aS 121,465,161 115,940,536 + 5,524,625 + 4.77 
RR I ie ee a 283,691,654 121,459,164 + 162,232,490 + 133.57 
a eS Pe ae 259,838,916 283,691,655 —— 23,852,739 — 8.41 
SS RS OE ae ae 256,222,818 259,802,288 — 3,579,470 — 1,68 
1945 ta Salon 112,631,526 255,995,436 —143,363,910 —56.00 
1946__ ae a Si 122,079,195 112,619,836 + 9,459,359 + 8.40 


























—Mileage— 1946 1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 $ $ $ % 
New England region 6,536 6,563 4,293,208 5,201,546 — 908,338 —17.46 
Great Lakes region 25,361 25,556 16,413,722 15,770,999 + 642,723 + 4.08 
Cent. East’n region 23,917 23,874 20,275,225 24,366,201 —- 4,090,976 —16.79 
Se cee 55,814 55,993 40,982,155 45,338,746 — 4,356,591 — 9.61 
Southern District— 
Southern region___ 37,233 37,303 18,458,246 19,971,014 — 1,512,768 — 17.57 
Pocahontas region. 6,015 6,019 5,766,590 9.947.274 —- 4,180,684 —42.03 
NE oe De 43,248 43,322 24,224,836 29,918,288 —  5,€93,452 —19.03 
Western District— 
Northwest’n region 45,587 45,558 19,462,125 1,372,561 + 18,089,564 + 1318.00 
Cent. West’n region 54,491 54,660 24,744,360 20,490,338 + 4,254,022 + 20.76 
Southwest’n region 28,065 28,586 12,665,719 15,499,903 — 2,834,184 18.29 
ees 128,143 128,804 56,872,204 37,362,802 + 19,509,402 + 52.22 
Total all dists.._ 227,205 228,119 122,079,195 112,619,836 + 9,459,359 + 8.40 


NOTE—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the following indicates the confines of the different 
@roups and regions: 

EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England Region—Comprises the New England States. : 

Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between 
New England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 

Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region 
east of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River 
to the mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and a line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River 
to its mouth. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 

Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of 
Virginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va.. and 
south of a iine from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence 
fey the Potomac River to its mouth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

Gentral Western Region—Comprises the 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence 
es Fo 2st b the Mississippi River 

Southwestern Region—Comprises the section lying between e ssissipp 
south of St. Louis — a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 
end by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


In the table which follows we furnish our usual summary 
of the November comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the 
railroads of the country from the current year back to and in- 
eluding 1909: 


section south of the Northwestern Regior 
thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


New Capital Issues in Great Britain 


The following statistics have been compiled by the MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED, These compilations of issues of new capital, which 
are subject to revision, exclude all borrowings by the British Govern- 
ment for purely financial purposes; shares issued to vendors; allot- 
ments arising from the capitalization of reserve funds and undivided 
profits; sales of already issued securities which add nothing to the 
capital resources of the company whose securities have been offered; 
issues for conversion or redemption of securities previously held in 
the United Kingdom; short-dated bills sold in anticipation of long- 
term borrowings; and loans of municipal and county authorities 
which are not specificaliy limited. In all cases the figures are based 
upon the prices of issue. 

SUMMARY TABLE OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

(Compiled by the Midland Bank Limited) 


Year to 
December 31 
£ 


Year to 
December 31 


£ 
132,869,000 








BPRS EN Ec Ee ay teen 237,541,000 Ds 5.5. cakhien-ciih win aniaeieae 

Bs, Se dining mr eepen tea tm ae wiesicsetnee on 384,211,000 eo eee 
OS al i cin echcmenja chants 215,795,000 a, Oe 
Baad Fc 235,669,000 ed REARS 2 all Sa 217,221,000 
PRS Ee ee ee 203,760,000 BE aie en nanan _..--. 170,906,000 
RIESE “eS SS a ene 223,546,000 BE cca cate ste mas http wo in ee 
I a a I ae Saran ercincs ochontorigende > onion IT secpegttleece re tanige oer _..... 66,294,000 
BED - oo hh eenpenbbtheiblocs x itr cnnb lange 253,266,000 ED ve dx cedsiken prmitenlies Gixtinaccpaien . 4,096,000 
MEY niteg maptnnn eos _...-. 314,714,000 IE ids wo is aicmphipes> kerb aus 2,326,000 
ere 362,519,000 I stich ie cnhera cies innlpggi eae 3,885,000 
I oe dna tae cao deci iki . 253,749,000 BEE © chnsmtivihiee: nas naiadiinimealiads 8,583,000 
ERP TA REE See pee 236,160,000 BEE. sani mannyasniitnd ena 7,576,000 
I Sessectic ibe nine lt delenit cn tcon knit 88,666,000 Er ee 20,468,000 
SEGRE Se Se 113,038,000 BOGE. sched nn cite 130,770,000 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY MONTHS 
(Compiled by the Midland Bank Limited) 
Total 
1938 1939 1940-44 1945 1946 
£ £ £ £ £ 

TL , ERS 7,464,872 13,858,372 1,927,430 100,000 5,666,129 
Ee 19,248,438 8,132,058 1,314,441 1,654,148 4,618,494 
ee eee 6,391,772 2,896,764 2,873,772 117,778 7,236,860 
eS 5,113,715 1,788,505 1,870,520 2,700,917 12,635,889 
ge SEU 27,322,880 6,611,207 1,550,186 1,607,736 7,133,060 
MND. manithimpanniaiemes 8,509,247 23,857,867 1,457,896 752,906 9,264,287 
| gett eee Pee rr 15,188,116 2,799,860 5,046,377 661,275 31,460,535 
a er 2,184,057 5,176,960 1,369,477 2,446,432 8,968,112 
September —..----. 1,648,504 64,491 3,476,101 1,343,328 13,278,438 
Oeteee?  .nneicannwe 2,627,853 67,500 1,702,471 2,099,041 6,097,587 
November —2--~--- 12,862,202 869,367 915,982 3,381,566 9,062,970 
December’ ~.-2s--<  ~9,595,909 170,700 2,961,781 3,602,628 15,348,104 
TUGF  .nnepwtiionioe 118,097,565 66,293,651 26,466,434 20,467,755 130,770,465 


Nov. Weekly Earnings 
Average About $45 


Weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries in November con- 
tinued to average about $45.50 for 
the third successive month, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates 
issued reccntly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. This average’ 
is about $5 per week more than in 
November of last year although 
the average workweek is about 
one hour shorter, said the an- 
nouncement, which also reported: 
“Preliminary averages for No- 
vember are: 


Weekly Hourly 

Karn- Weekly Earn- 

ings Hours ings 

All Manufacturing $45.65 49.2 113.5 
Durable Gocds 48.60 40.3 120.6 
Non-durable Goods 42.59 40.1 106.2 


“Final figures for Ocober indi- 
cate that both average hourly and 
average weekly earnings were 
slightly higher than in September 
in both the durable and non-dur- 
able goods groups. The transpor- 
tation equipment and _ tobacco 
groups showed the greatest in- 
creases in weekly earnings over 
the month—$1.63 and $1.49 re- 
spectively. A longer work-week 
in the shipbuilding industry fol- 
lowing the settlement of the mari- 
time strike was a large factor in 
the gain in weekly earnings in the 
transportation equipment group. 
A bumper tobacco crop, combined 
with increased demand for tobac- 
co, raised the carnings in the to- 
bacco group to $36.82, the highest 
on record, 

“In the year ending October 
1946, weekly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing in- 
creased 11%% or almost $5. While 
this is the average for all indus- 
tries, the spread around this av- 
erage was considerable. For ex- 
ample, four industries, employing 
1% of all factory workers, report- 
ed decreases in weekly earnings 
between October 1945 and Octo- 
ber 1946 while 51 industries, with 
21% of the employment, had in- 
creases in weekly earnings of less 
than 10%. At the other extreme, 
increases in weekly earnings of 
20% or more were reported by 13 
industries with 11% of all work- 
ers. It must be remembered that 
these figures are industry aver- 
ages; weekly earnings in individ- 
ual plants or for individual work- 
ers may not agree with these.” 


Saturday Bank Holiday 
In Rhode Island 


Banking institutions in Rhode 
Island are availing themselves of 
the year-round Saturday closing—- 
with one exception, said the Prov- 
idence, R. I. “Journal,” viz. the 
Woonsocket Trust Co., of Woon- 
socket, whose President and 
Treasurer, William E. Lafond, said 
its decision to stay open was 
largely the result of one large 
mill paying its help late Friday 
afternoon. “These people do their 
banking Saturdays and we want 
to be able to serve them,” he said. 

The Saturday closing of ;the 
banks in Rhode Island was begun 
on March 8, and on the previous 
day the Providence “Journal” said 
in part: 

The banks have voted individ- 
ually to accept the permissive 
legislation enacted in January, but 
the feeling is quite general that 
acceptance was almost mandatory, 
since the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Boston is closing Saturdays, be- 
ginning tomorrow, and New York 
banks will be following suit next 
month. 

Bank officers are widely in ag- 
greement that the Saturday clos- 
ing is a trend that could not be 
sidetracked. But several predict 
there will be a return later to & 








five-and-a-half-day schedule. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended March 15, 1947 Increased 20,600 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 15, 1947, 
was 4,844,500 barrels, an increase of 20,600 barrels per day over the 
preceding week and a gain of 429,950 barrels per day over the cor- 
responding week of 1946. The current figure also exceeded by 99,500 
barrels the daily average figure of 4,745,000 barrels estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month of 
March, 1947. Daily output for the four weeks ended March 15, 1947, 
averaged 4896,450 barrels. The Institute’s statement adds: 


Reports ‘received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,986(00 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,125,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,230,000 barrels of kerosine; 6,025,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,916,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 15, 1947; and had in storage at the end of the 
week 106,813,000 barrels of finished and unfinshed gasoline; 10,501,000 
barrels of kerosine; 34,384,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 43,734,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 

*B. of M. Allew- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated . ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin- Mar. 15, Previous Mar. 15, Mar. 16, 

March Mar. 1 1947 Week 1947 1946 
**New York-Penna.__ 48,200 , 48,200 + 6,100 46,600 48,700 
We oo 150 os 150 100 
**West Virginia ____ 8,000 8,250 + 1,500 7,300 8,300 
**Ohio—Southeast —] 6,000 6,350 L 550 5,750 5,000 
Ohio—Other __------}5 2,450 + 200 2,350 3,100 
indiana -- ict nati 18,000 16,850 — 4650 17,450 17,900 
Illinois ee tak 210,000 190,550 — 3,250 192,700 206,150 
Kentucky —_- paatkes 29,000 26,050 + 250 27,000 32,150 
Michigan ~- sidings 47,000 42,150 — 1,250 42,850 43,250 
Nebraska -— aes 700 +650 — 50 700 800 
Kansas __-- eS 270,000 270,000 +260,700 + 5,150 267,100 252,750 
Gaaatioma <..._..... 375,000 369,475  1357,450 + 1,050 368,250 371,500 

Texas— 

oe a 20,550 a Tp 20,250 fee 
Sp: 157,900 agtahiong 151,950 recall 
Dieteet. 1 os... 437,300 Pi. Heh 469,150 lane 
i. Ee a 242,000 ee 232,600 aad 
0” fg 38,300 os 37,400 Giheun le 
East Texas___..... 313,000 suai 320,600 Rapen: 
Other Dist. VI. 111,000 oaNe 108,550 Soul 
District VII-B__--- 36,450 Bales 36,250 cae 
District VII-C____- 34,900 ES 33,800 int 

District VIII___- LET at Ct 470,950 ae 

meeesess IX .u...5 130,000 Sag 128,200 — 
SPE 84,650 acai 82,900 es 
Total Texas___.- 2,060,000 $2,145,271 2,129,750 _... 2,093,200 1,817,500 
North Louisiana_____ 94,900 + 750 94,300 82,550 
Coastal Louisiana__- 311,450 ae 310,900 293,350 
Total Louisiana____ 400,000 447,000 406,350 4 750 405,200 375,900 
Afeanses): .....-.. 79,000 81,706 73,900 — 750 74,250 77,000 
Mississippi _.__-~---~ 77,000 62,250 — 4,200 83,650 55,100 
IT deltisacte seraneeeatanies 2,100 950 aban 900 1,000 
New Mexico—So. East 101,000 112,000 103,900 eaow 103,650 95,150 
New sbesice—icxner—-t 450 — 50 450 450 
ae ee eee 100,000 109,150 + 2,750 109,650 110,300 
I ins ccanlicateni on soap 24,000 22,550 + 1,050 22,650 20,150 
See 38,000 33,650 — 950 35,600 25,400 
Ceiivemmia .2........ 850,000 §845,300 910,400 +12,200 899,050 846,900 
Total United States_ 4,745,000 4,844,500 + 20,600 4,806,450 4,414,550 
**Pennsylvania Grade (included above) _—_ 63,400 + 8,150 59,650 62,000 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed forecasts. They include the 
condensate that is moved in crude pipelines. The A. P. I. figures are crude oi] only. 
As requirements may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, con- 
templated withdrawals from crude oil inventories must be deducted, as pointed out by 


the Bureau, from its estimated requirements to determine the amount of new crude 
to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 13, 1947. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and for certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 4 to 13 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 4 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total cquivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE 
FUEL AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 15, 1947 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate cf unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
— Bureau of Mines basis———— 


§Gasoline {Finished tStks. of tStks. 








% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and tStocks Gas, Oil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Ine. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
East Coast a 99.5 810 965 1,852 23,137 5,014 9,931 6,489 
Appalachian— 
ppeprict No. 1_..... 76.3 97 67.8 286 2,716 186 375 208 
District No. 2 <a 84.7 61 98.4 207 1,006 32 71 74 
tnd., Bl., Ky.._-. 87.4 874 100.5 2,895 22,225 1,161 2,450 2,149 
Okla... Kans., Mo. 78.3 407 26.8 1,445 10,648 330 1,233 903 
Inland Texas __.___-_ 59.8 226 68.5 1,017 4,668 196 310 779 
Texas Gulf Coast 639.2 1,158 94.5 3,631 15,834 1,832 6,460 5,118 
Louisiana Guif Coast_ 97.4 341 106.2 926 5,237 741 2,113 1,515 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 55.9 65 51.6 175 2,252 209 421 126 
Rocky Mountain— 
New Mexico ______ 19.0 9 69.2 31 26 15 32 34 
Other Rocky Mt. 70.9 125 75.8 389 3,075 48 70 747 
lA 85.5 813 81.8 2,271 15,929 737 10,518 25,592 
Total U. S.—B. of M. 
basis Mar. 15, 1947 85.8 4,986 989.7 15,125 *106,813 10,501 34,384 43,734 
Total U. S—B. of M. 
basis Mar. 8, 1947_ 85.8 4,935 88.8 14,782 106,418 30,816 36,601 44,202 
Uv. S. B. of M. basis 
Mar. 16, 1946______ 4,614 13,365 +104,735 8,196 26,588 37 746 
" *Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,232,000 barrels. tIncludes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 8,697,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk tr ~inals, in 


transit and in pipe lines. §In addition, there were produced 2,230,00t > crre!s of 
Kerosine, 6.025,000 barrels of gas o'! and distillate fuel oil and 8,916,900 borrels of 
residual oil in the week ended Mar-h 15, 1947, as compared with 2.304.900 \arrels, 
5,572,000 barrels and 8,496,000 baivels, respectively, in the preceding week and 

00 barre 5,775,000 barrels and 8,274,000 barrels, respectively. 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$109,080,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $109,080,000 for the week ending March 20, 1947, as 
reported by “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 6% above 
the previous week, 3% above the corresponding week of last yeer, 
and 4% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on March 20, continued as follows: 


Private construction this week, $82,520,000, is 19% greater than 
last week, and 54% above the week last year. Public construction, 
$26,560,000, is 22% below last week, and 49% less than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $23,756,000, 25% below last 
week, is 32% below the 1946 week. Federal construction, $2,804,000, 
is 27% above last week, and 84% below the week last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 12-week period of 1947 
records a cumulative total of $1,127,744,000, which is 33% above the 
total for a like period of 1946, On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1947 totals $760,892,000, which is 38% above ‘that for 
1946. Public construction, $366,852,000, is 25% greater than the cumu- 
lative total for the corresponding period of 1946, whereas state and 
municipal construction, $285,100,000 to date, is 45% above 1946. Fed- 
eral construction, $81,752,000, dropped 15% below the 12-week total 
of 1946. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1946 week are: 


Mar. 20,°47 Mar13,’47 Mar. 21,’46 

Total U. S. Construction_-_-_-_- $109,080,000 $103,332,000 $105,931,000 
Private Construction____-_--~- 82,520,000 69,294,000 53,650,000 
Public Construction... _----~- 26,560,000 34,038,000 52,281,000 
State and Municipal____-_-- 23,756,000 31,831,000 35,109,000 
EP Retr ote eee 2,804,000 2,207,000 17,172,000 
In the classified construction groups, waterworks, sewerage, 


earthwork and drainage, and unclassified construction, gained this 
week over last week. Three of the nine classes recorded gains this 
week over the 1946 week as follows: Commercial buildings, public 
buildings, and unclassified construction. 





Gensus Bureau Report On Colton Ginning 


The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington March 20, issued its final report on cotton ginning, cx- 
cluding linters, which we give in full below: 


REPORT OF COTTON GINNED—CROPS OF 1946, 1945 AND 1944 
Cotton Ginned (Execlusive of Linters) 


Running Bales 
(Counting round as half bales) 


Equivalent—500-pound Bales 
*1946 


State— 








1945 1944 1946 1945 1944 

United States... 8,513,489 8,813,453 . 11,839,366 8,636,663 9,016,067 12,230,053 
Alabama -----. 803,139 905,472 965,770 822,133 930,459 1,003,947 
ATOM .2..... 155,111 116,155 132,357 157,679 116,836 136,341 
Arkansas __---- 1,254,955 1,006,737 1,342,906 1,283,270 1,045,370 1,402,261 
California ___-_ 454,002 347,708 319,599 457,890 353,440 326,919 
Florida are 3,761 6,112 10,107 3,632 6,054 10,183 
Georgia jotta 553,552 664,557 799,367 558,808 670,629 813,v9+ 
Illinois ~ _- - 1,610 1,353 3,086 1,520 1,285 3,038 

Kentucky -_---- 7,609 6,779 10,834 6,836 6,198 10,40¢ 
Louisiana 246,472 377,708 994.119 247,428 282.376 F222. 240 
Mississippi ---- 1,033,994~~ 1,517,873 1,864,749 1,044,817 1,557,024 1,933,857 
Missouri -.-.-. 317,177 182,342 400,731 303,033 176,822 404,444 
New Mexico__-- 131,682 100,167 104,766 133,110 99,108 107,162 
North Carolina 443,705 431,327 711,481 443,051 430,674 716,162 
Oklahoma —_-_~ 256,674 279,694 609.451 258,903 201,887 627,610 
South Carolina 669,681 655,202 846,713 696,665 664,776 863,722 
Tennessee _ ~~ 510,073 449,656 538,251 520,587 467,708 563,872 
TE. dma began 1,635,907 1,750,537 2,559,831 1,682,705 1,805,147 2,658,134 
Virginia ...... 14,385 14,074 25,248 14,536 14,273 25,650 


*Includes 171,641 bales of the crop of 1946 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season for 1945-46, compared with 132,737 and 48,182 
bales of the crops of 1945 and 1944. 


The statistics in this report for 1946 are subject tc revision. Included in the 
total for 1946 are 29,356 bales which ginners estimated would be turned out after 
the March canvass; American-Egyptian bales, 2,386 for 1946; 4,054 for 1945: and 
8,605 for 1944; Sea-Island, 13 for 1946; 14 for 1945; and ly for 1944. The ginning 
of round bales has been discontinued since 1941. 


The average gross weight of the bale for the crop, counting round as half bale: 
and excluding Mnters is 507.2 pounds for 1946; 511.5 for 1945: and 516.5 for 1944. 
The number of ginneries operated for the crop of 1946 is &,257 compared with 8,632 
for 1945; and 9,470 for 1944. 

CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—UNITED STATES 


Cotton consumed during the month of February, 1947, amounted to 840,463 bales. 
Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on Feb. 28 was 2,250,615 bales, and ir 
public storage and at compresses 4,282,547 bales. The number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for the month was 21,954,340. The imports of cotton for January. 
1947, were 10,543 bales and exports were 289,672 bales. - 


January Portland Gement Guiput Up 39%, 


Production of 13,353,000 barrels of cement in January, 1947, re- 
ported to the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, was 39% 
above that reported for January, 1946. Although the January, 1947 
total represents a decrease of 8% below the December, 1946 figure, 
it still remains far above the usual seasonal trend. Sixty-six percent 
of capacity was utilized, a figure 19% above that reported for the 
corresponding month of the previous year. Mill shipments reached 
8,363,000 barrels, an increase of 13% over that reported in January. 
1946. Stocks of 15,911,000 barrels on Jan. 31, 1947, are 15% below that 
reported for January, 1946, but follow the usual seasonal upswing in 
the winter months. Clinker production of 14,216,000 barrels in Janu- 


a 1947, shows am increase of 35% over that reported in January, 
1946. 


Demand for cement in January, 1947, as indicated by mill ship- 
ments, although 27% below the December, 1946 figure, are consider- 
ably above the 1935-39 average. Nine districts report decreases rang- 
ing from 2% to 28%, from the January total of the previous year, and 


ten show increases of 5% to 47%. Operations at the plant in Hawaii 
ceased on Dec. 14, 1946. 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN UNITED STATES, PUERTO RICO AND HAWAII (Bbls.) 
Month of January— 











*1947 1946 

Finished cement: 

Production Se ee Po a Se IN oF OR Pea 13,353,000 8,635,000 

PAPER OTIOR | neu 04 - ob. neee bb bies odip Sok 8,363,000 7,391,000 

@tecks (9AM. Bl dyninsc~ hol leon ced Cee ca 15,911,000 18,653;000 

STEED ME exacts tpederecive tytn sania treats hgehabentigting apealiaaabas 66% 47% 
Clinker: 

IORI: schenissasdvaresitnqaitnerts Spuhenmnibiantcacdilibiacuinishpasis aici wnmipae a 14,216,000 10,541,000 

SE MENOI: . Cdic. «1s cigs abitinenteeninnaieinatsiameperntn tncckerccinantec: 4,581,000 5,304,000 


*Cperations at the plant in Hawaii were terminated in December 1946. 


} 


| 





Trade Act Hearings 
By Congress 


While hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the Administration’s for- 
eign trade program were begun 
on March 24, the Senate Finance 
Committee brought under way on 
March 19 its plans for hearings on 
the “relationship of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to the pro- 
posed International Trade Organi- 
zation to be considered at Geneva 
in April,” as announced by Com- 
mittee Chairman Eugene D. Mil- 
liken (R.-Colo.). “It would be 
advantageous for the State De- 
partment to know the considered 
view of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in advance of the negotia- 
tions at Geneva,” Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Chairman of the 


Foreign Relations Committee, 
wrote Senator Milliken. 
The “Journal of Commerce” 


from its Washington bureau on 
March 16 said: 


While the Finance Committee 
hearings are expected to stick 
closely to the principles in- 
volved, the Ways and Means 
Committee hearings will prob- 
ably be more direct y concerned 
over actual tariffs and proposed 
cuts. Recently the Committee 
was reported to be planning a 
“statement of facts” to be pre- 
sented to the House at the con- 
clusion of the hearings. The in- 
tention of such a_ statement 
would be to influence the Ad- 
ministration against making any 
great concessions to other na- 
tions at Geneva, an influential 
committee member stated. 


Only Republicans on the House 


| Committee were said to have ap- 


proved the move to hold the hear- 
ings, with the Committee’s eight 
Democrats protesting in vain that 
such an inquiry would embarrass 
the American delegation at next 
month’s 18-nation trade confer- 
ence in Geneva. 





Construction Contracts 
Awarded in Two Months 


Contracts awarded for residen- 
tial construction in the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rocky 
Mountains totaled $465,810,000 
during the first two months. of 
this year against $191,794,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 
1946, it was reported March 20 by 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, a fact- 
find-ng organization for the con- 
struction industry. 


The total number of dwelling 
units called for in the January- 
February contracts was 60,846 
compared to 26,103 in the first 
two months of last year. Eight 
per cent of these contracts, in 
dollar volume, were for publicly 
owned housing projects. 


A sharp relative increase .in 
apartment projects was noted dur- 
ing the first two months of this 
year, the number of dwelling 
units therein totaling 16,922 
against 5,572 units in such pro- 
jects during the comparative pe- 
riod of last year. 


Single-family dwellings erected 
by operative builders for sale or 
rent constituted the biggest vol- 
ume this year with 35,456 dwell- 
ing units called for in the first 
two months compared to 15,119 
in this classification in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Federal controls on nonresi- 
dential construction are reflected 
in the drop from $438,185,000 in 
January-February, 1946, to $343,- 
570,000 in the first two months of 
this year. Gains in heavy. en- 
gineering works, however, offset 
losses in manufacturing and sorie 
other classes of nonresidential 


building, to make the total of all 
construction contracts $1,013,825,- 
000 for the first two months of 
1947 against $744,900,000 in the 
corresponding period of last years 
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Rever= Freight Gar Loadings Deing Week 
Ended March 15, 1947 Increased 35,358 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week en 
totaled 841,147 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on March 20. This was an increase of 41,241 cars or 5.2% above the 


corresponding week in 1946, and an increase of 24591 
above the same week in 1945. 91 cars or 3.0% 


Loading of revente freight for the week of March 15 
25,558 cars or 4.4% above the preceding week. i rch lf 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 382,218 cars an incr 

oo eerie ease of 
17,429 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 29 892 
cars above the corresponding week in 1946. , 


Loading of merchandise less than carload freight totaled 125,059 
cars an increase of 3,525 cars above the preceding week, and an in- 
crease of 2,324 cars above the corresponding week in 1946. 


Coal toading amounted to 191,836 cars, an increase of 11,373 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,367 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1946. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 51,568 cars, an increase 
of 243 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,197 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts 


ulone, grain and grain products loading for the’ week of March 15 
totaled 34,796 cars, a decrease of 1,023 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 1,821 cars above the corresponding week in 1946. 

Livestock loading amounted to 12,484 cars a decrease of 706 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,722 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of March 15 totaled 9,622 cars, a de- 
crease of 504 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,919 
cars below the corresponding week in 1946. 

- Forest products loading totaled 48,715 cars, an increase of 1,609 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 6,442 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1946. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,825 cars an increase of 1,814 cars 
above the preceding week.and an increase of 4,445 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1946. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,442 cars, an increase of 80 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 1,296 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1946. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1946 except the Southern and all reported increases com- 
pared withthe same week in 1945 except the Allegheny and 
Southwestern 


ded March 15, 1947 


, increased 





1947 1946 1945 
Four Weeks of January__--~_~ Se 4: eaeee 3,168,397 2,883,863 3,003,655 
Pear Weens.ae Peeruary.—__. = 3,179,198.» 2,866,876 3,052,487 
.. & &  . & See rae 350,031 782,397 785,736 
p ge ES ERR, SSC pae en 805,789 786,189 767,055 
Ween Of Mare: 39. 2..-....-...-- qindie agian 841,147 799,906 816 556 
| RR ee ee eee ae 8,844,562 8,119,231 8,425,489 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended March 15, 1947. 
During this period 83 roads reported gains over the week ended 
March 16, 1946. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 15 





























° Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenues Received from 
——Freight Loaded———— —Connections— 
- Eastern District— 1947 1946 1945 1947 1946 
SAT ene 318 402 309 1,835 1,930 
Manwer & . Aroosteok.............-. 3,943 33371 2,945 429 440 
ts US <I ae eee een nce 7,145 7,727 7,224 15,013 15,045 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__- 1,571 1,277 1,25) 2,502 2,139 
OE RE Ee ee apa 17 39 38 57 44 
Geen... VORmeeiGe 22-4 1,042 1,097 1,161 2,438 2,095 
Delaware & Hudson_____-_---__----- 5,380 4,815 4.954 12,971 11,991 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_ 7,788 7,848 6,092 9,473 9,776 
Detroit & Mackinac___._._--___--~--_-- 377 257 z 250 282 172 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_________-~- 2.777 2,300 1,971 1,887 1,524 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___--__- 449 309 429 4,499 3,453 
EE aR ST EE, TAR, Ny Sa aS 12,396 11,503 13,341 17,780 15,406 
Grand Trunk Western___-----_------ 4,944 3,210 4,235 9,156 7,612 
Kehigh & Hudson River___--__---- 195 169 172 3,668 2,716 
Lehigh & New England_._--__-_--~~- 2,196 2,273 2,073 1,817 1,786 
ee SS SR ee 8,539 8,655 8,213 8,331 8,036 
ST US REE SRR aan ae 3,047 3,062 2,612 4,927 5,706 
ne nan 7,195 6,389 6,220 205 277 
Raa ie Be ES TES ga 2,701 2.843 2,644 21 25 
New York Central Lines__.______----_ 50,727 47,328 50,619 54,319 55,129 
Re eee ees 10,307 10,886 11,605 16,467 15,371 
Wew York Ontraio & Western____-_-- 518 855 992 3,218 2,653 
Wew York, Chicago & St. Louis____~-~ 7,379 5,476 7,769 15,936 14,874 
WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western____-- 526 403 513 1,479 2,066 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie___.._---_--_-- 5,858 7,519 8,079 9,498 7,504 
_.. Se ES ee eae 6,662 5,007 5,299 8,947 7,937 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___------------ 1,088 816 796 24 20 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern_-_-- 312 285 264 92 235 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__._------ 719 929 1,013 2,609 1,852 
a a a acaietahah te - 410 422 401 1,257 1,448 
RRS SP “se a ect ee re a 6,546 5,826 6,118 12,654 12,268 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_________-__-_-- 5,532 5,173 6,218 4,744 3,672 
, SERIE EP INE GS SAT at's Seas ea 168,595 158,471 167,828 228,535 215,202 
Allegheny District— 

Aakron, Canton & Youngstown___-_-_ 715 647 866 1,548 1,514 
SE I be ecu 43,422 42,106 43,291 25,245 24,774 
Bessemer & Lake Erie____.__________ 3,402 2,457 3,196 1,715 1,311 

Game & tadiens................. 1,028 1,454 . 1,634 12 
Central RR. of New Jersey__-------- 7,119 6,103 7,085 19,449 17,663 
EE CEE ae OS ne oe Ne 497 457 518 59 59 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania______~~~ 282 406 178 6 7 
pg Serer 113 40 112 8 15 
ew» | ane ee 1,353 1,579 1,778 5,220 5,363 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_.__---- 1,816 1,715 1,952 1,910 1,922 
Pennsylvania System_-_-.......------. 81,317 77,779 83,948 57,290 61,813 
ESE er 15,387 14,519 15,357 26,890 27,618 
Daios tee)... +... 18,409 17,865 19,333 5,678 3,300 
Western Maryland___-----.--.------ 4,781 4,668 3,919 12,234 12,362 
Tete: Exe Se “ERE re 179,641 171,795 183,167 157,264 157,729 

n —- 

PB tenn. ng 4 > a 34,827 32,191 27,768 12,382 13,018 

Norfolk & Western____._____._..----- 24,264 22,673 20,491 6,908 
ee rey Rh SS SEP IS 5,294 5,498 4,455 1,756 1,761 
NE | nctaencet aa 64,385 60,362 52,714 21,045 21,748 


























Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenues Received from 
Southern District— — en san Te eee 
Alabama, Tennessee & x ns , 
AtL & W. P—W. RR. of Alen 370 one oan oa Ne 
Mninsee stit 870 954 900 2,121 2,094 
@tiansic Ooast Line.......... .._.- _ 15,993 16,154 15,231 1 7 
Central of Georgia__ 4,148 4,705 4,071 2620 8.085 
Charleston & Western Carolina ~~ » Us ’ a 4,620 5,065 
Saari liaeate areas tere ois 504 491 1,843 1,690 
Columbus & Greenville.” = ie 1,597 3,836 3,460 
fe Paz 38: 5 276 299 316 
Durham & Southern artvidies 94 107 224 75 m 
Florida East Coast_____ : * 9 938 3 934 3.792 1 = Lhe 
Gainesville Midland_---------"-"""" -*” 89 3 "57 ‘tor 931 
Sent: I es 26 2nKR . ‘ ¢ po 
Georgia & Florida_______ a ae es aes *83 7515 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio______ — 5,345 4,523 4,294 4,358 
Illinois Central System_ _-.... 28,351 28.729 27329 16033 14696 
Louisville & Nashville... 29043 27.705 25 649 10 67° “A 
“ 29, , 705 ,6 ,673 10,075 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah are ae hie 298 246 184 1,075 1,159 
Mississippi Central mn 433 ‘340 338 "436 ‘444 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.____ 3,590 3,776 3,394- 4,087 4,227 
Norfolk Southern..............._._ 1,219 1,302 1,078 1,657 1,688 
Piedmont Northern___-____________- 467 440 437 1,967 11512 
Richmond, Fred. & Potoma 8 371 407 497 8,753 9,946 
Seaboard Air Line__________________ 12,496 12,209 11,920 91407 8'636 
Southern System_....._.._____-_J2 27,825 27,359 S«-24'869 ©. 26.330 25.592 
Tennessee Central... 214 635 678 ‘926 "797 
Winston-Salem Southbound__________ 132 161 136 932 1,051 
Total ~..-...-...--_-............. 139,319 139,329 129,678 115,242 113,846 
Northwestern District 
Chicago & North Western ___________ 15,581 16,291 14,904 16,157 15,055 
Chicago Great Western_._........_ 2,712 2.596 2,352 3,734 3.533 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac..._____ 23,287 21,833 20,797 11.889 11,590 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha... 4.036 3,705 3,682 5,079 5,085 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.______ 1,615 1.328 1.170 404 ‘315 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ 776 807 675 938 669 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....... | 8,510 7,959 9,324 11,440 10,935 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South______ 587 461 347 208 155 
oe, ra 12,039 12,638 11,168 5,337 4,742 
Green Bay & Western... __ 524 479 456 1,131 1,087 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming________ 407 305 285 60 "55 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__....____ > 2,468 2,188 2,030 2,816 2,586 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.__________ 5,891 5,579 4,502 4,752 4,427 
Nesthern MPaclfic_........-...__..__ 11,049 9,821 9,059 5,162 5,019 
Spokane International_....__________ 169 86 246 533 481 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle._..____ 2,267 2,018 2,244 3,046 2,775 
Ns iris lates stbaiphhanniniis ders eecsantited, $1,918 88,094 83,241 72,686 68,509 
Central Western District— 
a. Top. & Santa Fe System______ 25,864 22,638 24,425 10,933 9,836 
RET oN AE ee 3,214 2,922 3,693 3,610 3,440 
mene & Weareiee 463 5 378 105 7 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ____--. 20,928 19,789 20,185 12,644 12,365 
Chicago & Illinois ,Midland__________ 3,341 2,999 2,847 700 805 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ 13,318 12,206 11,829 14,355 13,613 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.__._______. 2,925 2,919 2,719 3,605 3,582 
Colorado & Southern__._______-..._. 641 714 826 1,971 1,597 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_____- 3,821 2,920 3,630 5,077 3,715 
menver @ wer wee... :.. s- =... 658 560 554 55 46 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.-_ ~~ _- 1,136 940 855 1,493 1,217 
EG CIR et 2,407 2,128 2,478 1,936 1,779 
Ee ae eee 1,102 936 920 585 582 
oe, ES rae 1,655 1,464 1,157 182 103 
North Western Pacific.__._.._...-- _ 960 537 714 563 598 
Peoria & Pekin Unton__.........-- 22 9 10 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) _...__._ 28,549 27,435 28,630 11,317 9,215 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____ wine calnenns 126 0 270 219 0 
Union Pacific System_.___._-_------ 16,888 15,119 17,485 13,226 12,024 
Ren atiek tT lh eat Rr ne 1,010 883 535 2 15 
eee ee kaye 1,466 1,601 1,774 3,501 2,651 
RR IERES SPRL a es eee 131,494 118,724 125,914 86,079 77,190 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island___-.---...... 263 299 377 612 489 
I I a i i elastwcncntib erties 6,356 5,222 6,729 2,764 2,307 
International-Great Northern_____--~ 2,120 2,054 2,854 3,919 3,535 
tK. O. & G.-M.‘V.-O. C.-A.-A.__-~-- 1,328 1,382 1,290 1,827 1,728 
Kansas City Southern.............. 3,315 2,810 5,133 3,375 3,131 
Louisiana & Arkansas__..-.---.---- 2,595 2,393 3,434 2,678 2,290 
Litchfield & Madison... _-_-- shield 3938 351 352 1,492 1,205 
eens @ Areeawens..._............ 8 213 144 § 427 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines__------ 5,343 5,345 7,175 4,530 4,003 
i ee ee 17,291 16,991 16,697 17,098 14,227 
Quanah Acme & Pacific._.-._---~--- 113 162 150 247 224 
St. Louis-San Francisco_____-----... 10,124 10,187 9,643 8,041 8,399 
St. Louis-Southwestern___-____-_---~ 2,783 2,830 3,332 6,046 5,299 
Texas & New Orleans____-____-__-- 9,667 9,005 11,029 6,009 5,595 
Re kaa. ies as seh os marcas 3,994 3,741 5,569 7,446 6,497 
Wichita Falls & Southern___-_----- 78 100 17 67 65 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._-------- 17 46 29 15 13 
IID.» cterias craserestiniednediteisecaitiiatate ate apie Orlicks 65,795 63,131 74,014 66,166 59,434 








Ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


¢Includes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., Midland Valley Ry. and Oklahoma City- 





paperboard industry. 


industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relati6én to activity in the 


of the total 


Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
a le celle ce 207,137 172,417 578,742 99 98 
| ea 167,937 175,640 571,179 102 96 
eg | RS See nas 144,083 172,275 543,675 102 96 
Wee. 20... dante cids 99,555 199,210 532,773 66 96 

ded 

Jan. onthe eae 196,927 142,338 588,406 85 85 
Oo ER aE epee aere 171,420 178,043 580,026 102 94 
ae ees 173,851 178.556 577,269 103 97 
Ry See Sees: 155,432 173,720 557,140 101 98 
pe ee 204,033 179.347 579,562 102 99 
Oe Bs ak Bt ccleecnee gyn 202,189 181,017 599,009 104 99 
RS iw hein 169,624 178,458 589,544 102 100 
SN A sia chiechstrabresiat a erciiels datas aes 177,282 565,571 103 100 
"EES ee eee on 192,670 181,709 574,856 102 101 
ES sre eee 237,292 179,025 614,471 102 101 
RE ees eek Sra 1€3,207 179,619 595,648 104 101 


NOTES—Unfilled orders for the prior week. plus orders received, less production 


Life Ins. Purchases 
In February Increase 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in February showed 
an increase of 13% over purchases’ 
in the corresponding month of 
last year and were nearly twice 
the aggregate reported for Feb- 
ruary in pre-war 1941, it was re- 
ported on March 20 by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford, Conn. 
Total purchases in February were 
$1,718,329,000 compared with $1,- 
516,833,000 in February of last 
year and $866,790;,000 in February, 
1941. The advices from the Asso- 
ciation also said: 

“Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in February were $1,186,- 
746,000, up 6% over February a 
year ago and more than twice 
the total in February, 1941. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchased 
in February amounted to $350,- 
029,000, an increase of 14% over 
the corresponding month last year 
and 27% over February, 1941. 
Group life insurance purchases 
were $181,554,000 in February, an 
increase of 105% over February a 
year ago and more than three 
times* the figure for February, 
1941. These purchases represent 
new groups set up and do not in- 
clude additions of insured person- 
nel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

“In the first two months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $3,459,968,000, an increase of 
21% over the first two months of 
1946 and more than twice the 
corresponding period of 1941. 
Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for $2,415,772,000 
of the two months’ aggregate, an 
increase of 13% over last year. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $678,547,000 of the 
current year’s total, an increase 
of 16% as compared with last 
year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $365,649,- 
000, an increase of 165% as com- 
pared with the first two months 
of last year.” 


Weekly Lumber Shipments 
3.1% Below Production 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 415 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 3.1% below 
production for the week ending 
March 15, 1947. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
48.1% above production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 79% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 29 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 35 
days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills were 
13.0% above production; orders 
were 24.2% above production. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 22.6% 
above; shipments were 8.7% 
above; orders were 62.6% above. 
Compared to the corresponding 
week in 1946, production of re- 
porting mills was 12.1% above; 
shipments were 3.6% above; and 
new orders were 63.2% above. 








Truman Sets 
Army Day and Week 


Monday, April 7, has been pro- 
claimed by President Truman as 
Army Day, and the period, April 
6-12, as Army Week; the procla- 
mation invites State Governors to 
issue similar proclamations to 
honor the Army, Associated Press 
Washington advices stated on 
March 7. Stating that the Army 
can discharge its duties here and 
abroad “only with the firm sup- 
port of our people,” the proclama- 
tion urged Americans “to be 
mindful of the Army’s needs, to 
the end that our soldiers may not 





do not necessarily oqual the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 











ments of unfilled orders. 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, end other items made necessary adjust-" 


lack the means to perform effec- 
| tively their continuing tasks. 
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items About Banks, 
Trust Companies | 
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Irving Trust Company of New 
York announces the election to its 
board of directors on March 19 of 
William Jed Wardall who is 
Chairman of the board of The Best 
Foods, Inc. Mr. Wardall also is a 
director and member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., a director of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. and 
a trus ee of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York. Prior to as- 
suming the Chairmanship of The 
Best Foods, Inc., Mr. Wardall was 
sole trustee in charge of the re- 
organization of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., to which task he brought 
a long experience in the corporate 
management and reorganization 
‘field. 





The North Side Savings Bank 
of New York, main office 3230 
Third Ave., opened its second 
branch office within a period of 
100 days on March 24, at 3125 
Bainbridge Ave. in the Bronx. 
The first branch office was opened 
on Nov.’ 18, 1946, at 4201 White 
Plamfs Ave. Arthur A. Ekirch, 
Vice-President of the bank, will 
be in charge of operations at the 
new off.ce. The March 15 state- 
ment of the North Side Savings 
Bank, es‘ablished in the Bronx in 
1905, lists total deposits in excess 
of $36,000,000 and 36,500 deposi- 
tors. Officers of the bank are: 
fred Berry, President; Arthur A. 
Ekirch and Robert F. Seiffert, 
Vice-Presidents; Christian Rieger, 
‘Treasurer; C. William Borchers, 
Vice-President and Secretary; 
George L. Kelley, Assistant Vice- 
President; Adolph J. Langmack, 
isabella M. Davidson and T. A. 


- Roden, Assistant Secretaries; and 


Arthur J. Martel, Auditor. 





Harold P. Borer, General Man- 
ager for the United States of 
Cunard-White Star, Ltd. was 
elected trustee of the Brooklyn 
‘Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at a meet:ng of the board of trus- 
tees on March 20. Born in Brook- 
jyn, Mr. Borer has spent his entire 
business career with the Cunard- 
White Star organization, having 
been first employed by the Cunard 
Line as an office boy in 1910. He 
has been General Manager for the 
Wnited States since 1945. During 
‘World War II he was director of 
the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port in charge of all troop move- 
ments in British ships from the 
United States. He also is Vice- 
President and a director of the 
25 Broadway Corporation and a 
director of Cunard-Donaldson, 
t.A4d., of Montreal, Canada. 





Raymond J. O’Rourke has been 
appointed Manager of the Con- 
sumer Credit Department of the 
Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn, according to an an- 
mouncement made by Walter Jef- 
freys Carlin, President. Mr. 
O’Rourke comes to the Lafayette 
from the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Philadelohia, where he was Man- 
ager of the Time Sales Departinent 
and also active in its organiza- 
tion.. He was also formerly Man- 
ager of Consumer Credit and Time 
Sales Department of Rutherford 
Wational Bank, Rutherford, N. J. 
Mr. O’Rourke is a graduate of 
Wew York University and has 
completed two years at the Grad- 
uate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University. He is President of 
the Philadelphia Retail Credit 
Managers Association, a member 
of National Federation of Sales 
Executives and a number of other 
clubs and organizations. 





At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston on March 17, 


barrels, 5,775,vuvy parress euu o,« 


Russell Robb, Vice-President of 
Stone & Webster, Inc., was elected 
to the board. Mr. Robb a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, 1923, has been con- 
nected with the Stone & Webster 
organization since that time, with 
the exception of World War II 
years. A director of various cor- 
porations, Mr. Robb is also a 
trustee of Concord Academy and 
of the Fenn School in Concord, 
Mass. He was called to active duty 
with the Army Air Forces in 1941, 
serving with headquarters of that 
branch during the early part of 
the war and later as staff officer, 
in various theatres of operation, 
with headquarters of the Air 
Transport Command. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, 
being released from active duty in 
January 1946 with the rank of 
Colonel. At the March 17 meeting 
the directors declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share payable April 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at close of 
business March 24, 1947. 





Clinton Lathrop, President- 
emeritus of the Windham National 
Bank of Willimantic, Conn., died 
on March 16, it was stated in ad- 
vices from Willimantic to the 
Hartford “Courant” which also 
said: 

He had been connected with 
the Windham National Bank 
for more than 69 years and had 
seived as its President from 
February, 1923, when he was 
elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Guilford 
H. Smith, to January of this 
year at which time he was made 
President-emeritus. Mr. Lathrop 
was 87 years of age. 





The election of Herbert P. 
Stellwagen, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, to a 
directorship and of Robert Colt- 
man, former Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, to Vice-President in charge 
of investments, was annoulnced 
on March 20 by W. Logan Mac- 
Coy, President of the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
The board of directors also pro- 
moted six other members of the 
company’s staff. They are William 
G. Foulke, 2d, and John H. Zane, 
former Assistant Trust. Officers, 
promoted to Trust Officers; George 
C. Denniston and James S. Maier, 
appointed Assistant Trust Offi- 
cers; Henry Ecroyd, who was 
named Assistant Trust Investment 
Officer, and John Shaw, Assistant 
Treasurer. Mr. Stellwagen, a na- 
tive of Brooklyn and a graduate 
of New York Univérsity, went to 
Philadelobia in 1929 as Assistant 
Vice-President of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North 
America and was elected Exec- 
utive Vice-President in March, 
1941. His first insurance connec- 
tion was with the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, which he joined in 
1920, later becoming its Secretary- 
Treasurer. He is a member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, trustee 
and Treasurer of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades, 
and President of the American 
Institute for Property and Liabil- 
ity Underwriters, Inc. 





Plans whereby the Chartiers 
Bank of McKees Rocks, Pa., will 
become the Chartiers branch of 
the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh were an- 
nounced on March 17, according 
to the Pittsburgh “Post Gazette” of 
March 18, which further reported: 


William B. McFall, President 
of Commonwealth Trust, said 





‘ MAAAWANG 4M E eV Ert weg © 


the State Banking Department 
and the Federal Reserve au- 


thorities have approved assump- 
tion of the deposits of the 
McKees Rocks bank under a 
sale and liquidation program of 
the latter institution and that 
the change to a branch will take 
place on or about April 30. 

Commonwealth Trust will 
buy the building of the Char- 
tiers Bank and will take over 
assets of that bank to the amount 
of its deposits, which were 
$7,194,948 on Dec. 31, 1946. The 
balance of the Chartiers Bank 
assets will be liquidated and 
distributed among its stock- 
holders after preferred stock is 
paid off at the liquidating value 
of ‘$200,000. The RFC owns this 
preferred stock. The common 
stock of the Chartiers Bank has 
a par value of $25 per share, and 
it is estimated each shareholder 
will receive in excess of $125 
per share. 

Henry G. Haupt, Cashier and 
Secretary of the Chartiers Bank, 
will be elected a Vice-President 
of Commonwealth Trust, and all 
employed personnel of the Mc- 
Kees Rocks bank will be con- 
tinued under branch operation. 





Burr V. Brower, expert on for- 
eign affairs, has become associated 
with the customer relations divi- 
sion of the Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, it was made known in the 
Pittsburgh “Post Gazette” of 
March 18. The paper from which 
we quote states that Mr. Brower 
formerly specialized on import 
and export credits and foreign 
commitments for the National 
City Bank of New York. 





William J. Gerbig was elected 
Cashier of the Calvert Bank of 
Baltimore, Md., at a meeting of the 
board of directors on March 18, 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of W. H. Dashiell. 
The Baltimore “Sun” reporting 
this said: 

Mr. Gerbig, formerly Assist- 
ant Cashier, has been connec‘ed 
with the Calvert Bank for about 
three years. Previously he 
served with the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 





Albert L. Long, for twenty-three 
years with the National Bank of 
Commerce of Memphis, Tenn., a 
Vice-President, and the Manager 
of the cotton and commodity de- 
partment since 1929, has been 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., and will assume his duties 
in Dallas on April 1, it was an- 
nounced by Fred F. Florence, 
President, of the Republic Na- 
tional, it is learned from the Dallas 
“Times-Herald” of March 16. 





The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China, announced on 
March 12 that at the annual gen- 
eral meeting of stockholders to 
be held on March 26 the directors 
would recommend that a final 
dividend be declared at the rate 
of 6%% per annum, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend 
10% for the year, less tax, that 
£100,000 be added to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, that £10,000 be 
added to the Widows’ & Orphans’ 
Fund, that £100,000 be written off 
Bank Premises account and that 
£ 387,268.5.4. be carried forward. 





Truman’s Jefferson Day 
Speech Announced 


It has been announced by the 
Democratic National Committee 
that President Truman, in a Jef- 
ferson Day dinner in Washington 
on April 5, will “deliver an im- 
portant message in person to the 
American people,” United Press 
Washington advices stated on 
March 8. Among those expected to 
attend are Cordell Hull, former 
Secretary of State; Henry A. Wal- 
lace; former Secretary of Com- 
merce and fotmer, Vice-President, 





{and Stephen T:? Early, former 
White House’ press secretary. 


From Washington Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


chorus, are scuttling the essential 
services of the government. 

At first blush, you would think 
the coalition had gone crazy be- 
cause the people out in the coun- 
try must be in favor of reducing 
governmental expenditures. We 
have never known them when 
they were not. 

But the more you think about 
it, the more you think you are the 
one that is nuts; that the Leftist 
coalition is on the right track; 
that the people don’t want the 
governmental expenditures cut 
down or taxes reduced. Mani- 
festly you are living in an Alice 
in Wonderland world, but it must 
be a case of your being wrong and 
the Leftists right because of the 
agitation in the newspapers 
against the Republican budget 
cutters. It seems they are quite 
irresponsible people. 

They cut the appropriation of 
the Children’s Bureau in the La- 
bor Department. Why, the ras- 
cals are obviously against chil- 
dren. It so happens, of course, 
that the Children’s Bureau has 
never given birth to a child and 
I doubt that you could find a sin- 
gle child in all this country who 
would say he owed his existence 
to this government department. 
But it is the Children’s Depart- 
ment and to put its Bureaucrats 
in place, to check their appetite 
for spending government money, 
is to be against children. 

Then there is the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It is most always 
under attack from some source, 
from organized labor, from others. 


Under Roosevelt, its “services” 
were built up tremendously. To 
say that its “services” were built 
up tremendously is to say that 
Roosevelt gave freely to it just as 
he did’ to everybody else. He was 
spending money all over the 
place and the Bureaucrat that 
couldn’t “increase his services” to 
the people was jnot worth his 
salt. 


Well, the Republicans come 
along now and say that the carni- 
val is over. We will continue to 
give you enough money to get all 
the service from.you we need. 
The Bureaucrats scream to high 
heaven that the reactionaries are 
carrying us back to the dark ages. 
The fact is that with all the re- 
search services available in this 
country, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics could be eliminated en- 
tirely, although the social scien- 
tists, as they call themselves, 
would fervently disagree. 


I even read a very pathetic piece 
in the Washington “Post” recently 
of how the Republican wrecking 
crew was even denying the Presi- 
dent the proper protection from 
the Secret Service. It was even 
clipping the appropriations of 
those boys. 

In the New York “Times” there 
is criticism of the Republicans for 
denying an appropriation to 8,000 
extra agents of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau whom Morgenthau 
put on three or four years ago to 
catch the supposedly unusual 
horde of tax dodgers. What sort 
of economy is it, asks the “Times,” 
to deny a $30,000,000 appropria- 
tion which brought in $600,000,000 
of hidden taxes? I'll bite. The 
fact is, however, they never did 
any such thing. The appropria- 
tion just gave Henry that many 
more Roosevelt voters. There is 
not a department in Washington 
that can’t-show that it saves the 
public money, except that for 
some reason or another, the public 
is carrying the greatest tax bur- 
den it ever carried in all history. 


The House Republicans gave the 
Customs Service $3,500,000 more 
than they currently enjoy. But 
these Bureaucrats immediately ran 
to the papers in New York, San 
Francisco and other port cities 





and sold the editors on the argu- 
ment they would have to discharge 
essential men, oh, around 2,000 of 
them, ‘The fact is that appropria- 
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tion allows them to employ an| 
additional 400 men. 

The labor leaders have joined iy | 
the agitation against the cut in the| 
NLRB’s appropriation, not that! 
they have all enjoyed pleasant re- 
lations with this whimsical bu.| 
reaucracy, but as an antidote to 
pending labor legislation. The 
pending legislation won’t stop la- 
bor disputes, they say. What is 
needed is an increase in thel 
NLRB’s appropriation. 

It is a tremendous propaganda. | 
all told, against the Republican] 
budget cutters, but it is this 
writer’s guess that it won’t pre-]} 
vail. 


Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on March 24 that the} 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- } 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to} 
be dated March 27 and to mature |} 
June 26, which were offered on} 
March 21 were opened at the Fed-| 
eral Reserve banks on March 24. 

Total applied for, $1,823,470,000. | 

Total accepted, $1,308,024,000 } 
(includes $22,215,000 entered or | 
a fixed price basis at 99.905 and} 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.095+-; equiva- } 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive } 
bids: 

High, 99.906, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.372% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of } 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(70% of the amount bid for at i 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturty of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Mareh 27 im| 
the amount of $1,316,577;000. 


EEE ‘ 
Feb. Cotton Consumption | 

The Census Bureau at Washing— 
ton on Mar. 18 issued its report | 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand and 
active cotton spindles in the 
month of February. 

In the month of February, 1947, 
cotton consumed amounted to! 
840,463 bales of lint and 80,441 
bales of linters, as compared with 
947,036 bales of lint and 93,909" 
bales of linters in January and; 
747,748 bales of lint and 90,4697 
bales of linters in February, 1946. 

In the seven months ending Feb. 
28, cotton consumption was 6,044,- 
326 bales of lint and 576,740 bales. 
of linters, which compares with 
5,152,778 bales of lint and 606,236 
bales of linters in the correspond- | 
ing period a year ago. 

There was 2,250,615 bales of! 
lint and 303,473 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish— 
ments on Feb. 28, 1947, which’ 
compares with 2,259,002 bales of 
lint and 290,318 bales of linters on! 
Jan. 31, and 2,373,875 bales of lint 
and 354,126 bales of linters on 
Feb. 28, 1946. 

On hand in public storage and) 
at compresses, on Feb. 28, 1947, 
there were 4,282,547 bales of lint 
and 72,322 bales of linters, which 
compares with 5,985,625 bales of 
lint and 73,649 bales of linters on) 
Jan. 31, and 9,402,082 bales of 
lint and 53,557 bales of linters on 
Feb. 28, 1946. 

There were 21,954,340 cotte- 
spindles active during Februar; 
which compares with 21,919,36¢ 
cotton spindles active during Jan- 
uary, 1947, and with 21,238,75 
active cotton spindles during Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 


Cotton Exchange Closing 
Saturday During Summer 


The Board of Managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange have | 
voted to close the Exchange on| 
Saturday,- May 31, and on all 
Saturdays during the months of 
June, July and August. — 
















































